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CALENDAR 


University  Calendar 


1909-1910. 

February    1.  Second  Semester  begins. 

February  10.  Public  Debate — Collegiate. 

February  15.  Bi-monthly  Examinations — Collegiate. 

February  19.  Disputations — Divinity  and  Philosophy. 

February  22.  Washington's  Birthday — Recess. 

March     3.  March  Assembly — Collegiate. 

March  10.  Oratorical  Papers  submitted — Collegiate. 

March  22.  Intercollegiate  English  Contest. 

March  29.  Preliminary  Oratorical  Contest — Collegiate. 

April     5.  Annual  Retreat  begins — Collegiate. 

April     8.  Easter  Holidays. 

April  13.  Classes  resumed. 

April  13.  Preliminary  Elocution  Contest — Collegiate. 

April  14.  Intercollegiate  Latin  Contest. 

April  19.  Scientific  Essay  submitted — Collegiate. 

April  21.  Oratorical  Contest — Collegiate. 

April  26.  Disputations — Divinity  and  Philosophy. 

April  26.  Bi-monthly  Examinations — Collegiate. 

May  10.  Examinations — Medical. 

May  14.  Catchetical  Essay  submitted — Collegiate. 

May  14.  Examinations  in  Modern  Languages — Collegiate. 

May  14.  Repetitions  begin — Collegiate. 

May  19.  Elocution  Contest — Collegiate. 

May  22.  End  of  Regular  Session — Medical  and  Dental. 

May  24.  Beginning  of  Summer  Session — Medical. 

May  28.  Philosophical  Essay  submitted — Collegiate. 

May  29.  Closing  Exercises  of  Sodality — Collegiate. 

June     1.  Examinations  begin — Law. 

June     7.  Annual  Examinations — Collegiate. 
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June    9.  Annual  Examinations — Divinity  and  Philosophy. 

June  22.  Commencement  Exercises — Collegiate. 

June  28.  Entrance  Examinations — Collegiate. 

July  3.  End  of  Summer  Session — Medical. 

August  23.  Entrance  Examinations — Collegiate. 

August  26.  Conditioned  Examinations  in  Latin,  English — Col- 
legiate. 

August  27.  Conditioned  Examinations — Greek,  History — Col- 
legiate. 

August  28.  Conditioned  Examinations — Mathematics,  Sciences, 
Modern  Languages — Collegiate. 

September    7.  Registration — Collegiate. 

September    8.  Session  begins,  First  Semester — Collegiate. 

September  10.  Session  begins — Divinity  and  Philosophy. 

September  13.  Solemn  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

September  14.  Sodality  reorganizes — Collegiate. 

September  17.  Literary  Societies  reorganize. 

October     1.  Session  begins — Medical,  Dental,  Law. 

October  18.  Bi-monthly  Examinations — Collegiate. 

November    3.  November  Assembly — Collegiate. 

November  5.  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  for  deceased  Professors 
and  Students. 

November  15.  Second  Quarter. 

November  25.  St.  Catherine — Philosophers'  Day. 

November  25.  Thanksgiving  Day. 

November  26.  Disputations — Divinity  and  Philosophy. 

December    3.  St.  Francis  Xavier — Patron  of  the  University. 

December     8.  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

December  10.  Bi-monthly  Examinations — Collegiate. 

December  22.  December  Assembly — Collegiate. 

December  23.  Christmas  Recess  begins. 


1910. 


January  3. 
January  27. 
February  1. 


Classes  resumed. 
President's  Day. 
Second  Semester. 


A.  M.  D.  G. 


St.  Louis  University 

This  institution,  controlled  and  directed  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  was  incorporated  as  a  University  under  the  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  December  28,  1832,  under 
the  corporate  title  of 

"ST.   LOUIS   UNIVERSITY," 

and  empowered  to  confer  degrees  and  academical  honors  in  all  the 
learned  professions;  and  generally  "to  have  and  enjoy  all  the 
powers,  rights  and  privileges  exercised  by  literary  institutions  of 
the  same  rank." 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

REV.   JOHN    P.   FRIEDEN,   S.   J., 
President. 

REV.  THOMAS  F.  WALLACE,  S.  J., 
Chancellor. 

REV.  MATTHEW  McMENAMY,  S.  J., 
Secretary. 

REV.  HERMAN  MEINERS,  S.  J., 
Treasurer. 

REV.  WILLIAM  H.  W.  FANNING,  S.  J. 
REV.  HENRY  BRONSGEEST,  S.  J. 
REV.  JOHN  C.  BURKE,  S.  J. 
REV.  JAMES  J.  CONWAY,  S.  J. 


ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY 


ADVISORY  BOARD. 

PAUL  BAKEWELL, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

FRANCIS  A.  DREW, 

Capitalist. 

tFRANCIS  D.  HIRSCHBERG, 
Insurance. 

RICHARD    C.    KERENS, 
Capitalist. 

DANIEL  C.  NUGENT, 
Vice-President  of  the  Nugent  &  Bro.  Dry  Goods  Co. 

AUGUST  SCHLAFLY, 
Banker. 

JOHN   SCULLIN, 
Capitalist. 

FESTUS  J.  WADE, 
President   of  the   Mercantile   Trust   Co. 

DAVID   D.    WALKER, 
Capitalist. 

JULIUS    S.    WALSH, 
Capitalist. 


tDied  December  8,  1908. 


Directory 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences — Grand  Avenue  and  West  Pine  Boule- 
vard.    Address:     St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

School    of    Divinity — West    Pine    Boulevard.    Address:     St.    Louis 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

School  of  Philosophy  and  Science — Lindell  Boulevard.    Address:  St. 
Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

School  of  Medicine — Address :     1402  S.  Grand  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Lonis   College  of  Dentistry — School  of  Dentistry  of   St.   Louis 
University.     Address:     3554  Caroline  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Institute  of  Law — Address:     St.  Louis  University  Institute  of  Law, 
Locust  and  Leffingwell  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Officers  and  Faculty 

Finding  List. 


REV.   JOHN  P.  FRIEDEN,  S.  J.,  University. 

President. 

HENRY  W.  ALLEN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Titles  and  Conveyancing. 

ADOLF  ALT,  M.  D.,  M.  C.  P.  &  S.,  Ont.,         Metropolitan  Building. 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

EUGENE  H.  ANGERT,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Bailments  and  Carriers,  Quasi-Contracts  and  Mortgages. 

ALBERT  ARNSTEIN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Law  of  Corporations. 

JOSEPH  T.  AXLINE,  M.  D.,  4143  N.  Newstead  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 

FRED.  W.  BAILEY,  M.  D.,  Grand  Ave.  and  Arsenal  St. 

Instructor  in  Surgery  and  Anatomy. 

PAUL  BAKEWELL,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Lecturer  on  Patent  Law. 

CHARLES  H.  BALL,  M.  D.,  4149A  Lee  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

CARL  BARCK,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

FREDERICK  G.  A.  BARDENHEIER,  M.  D„      4341  Virginia  Avenue. 
Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

WILLIAM  BARON,  M.  D.,  2131  Lynch  Street. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

IRVIN  B.  BARTH,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Equity. 
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CHARLES  W.  BATES,  Institute  of  Law. 

City  Counselor,  City  of  St.  Louis. 

Municipal  Corporations. 

REV.  FLORENTINE  BECHTEL,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Oriental  Languages. 

RENE  L.  BECKER,  University. 

Instructor  in  Music. 

PAUL  L.  BLAKELY,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  German. 

J.  McCLUSKY  BLAYNEY,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Taxation  and  Federal  Procedure. 

GEORGE  M.  BLOCK,  LL.  B„  Institute  of  Law. 

Bailments  and  Carriers. 

EDMOND  BONNOT,  M.  S.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

REV.  CHARLES  J.  BORGMEYER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

HERMAN  H.  BORN,  M.  D.,  3160  Park  Avenue. 

Professor  of  Proctology. 

JULES  M.  BRADY,  M.  D.,  1467  Union  Boulevard. 

Instructor   in  Diseases   of  Children. 

JOHN  YOUNG  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  C.  BRYAN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Law  of  Corporations. 

WILLIAM  M.  C.  BRYAN,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  3858  Westminster  Place. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

CYRUS  E.  BURFORD,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  955  Hamilton  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

REV.  JOHN  C.  BURKE,  S.  J.,  University. 

Regent  of  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

JOHN  P.  BURKE,  M.  D., 

Assistant  in  Medicine. 
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REV.  PATRICK  BURKE,  S.  J.,  University. 

Prefect  of  Discipline  in  College  and  Moderator  of  University 

Athletics. 

SOLEN  CAMERON,  M.  D.,  4552  Ashland  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Medicine. 

THOMAS  D.  CANNON,  Institute  of  Law. 

Bills  and  Notes. 

RUSSELL  D.  CARMAN,  M.  D.,  4318  Olive  Street. 

Instructor  in  Roentgenology. 

CHARLES  G.  CHADDOCK,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

JAMES  ROSS  CLEMENS,  M.  D.,  M,  R.  C.  S.,  (England.) 

Metropolitan  Building. 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

CHARLES  H.  CLOUD,  S.  J.,  University. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Mathematics. 

THOMAS  H.  COBBS,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Quasi-Contracts. 

EDWARD  B.  COCHEMS,  A.  B.,  University, 

Instructor    in    Physical    Culture. 

HON.  NEEDHAM  C.  COLLIER,  LL.  D.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex-Associate  Justice  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Law  of  Real  Property. 

ALBRECHT  COLLASOWITZ,  M.  D.,  1500  Chouteau  Avenue. 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

REV.  JOSEPH  P.  CONROY,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  English,  Moderator  of  the  Fleur  de  Lis. 

J.  K.  CONROY,  D.  D.  S.,  Belleville,  111. 

Special  Lecturer  on  Operative  Dentistry. 

REV.  JAMES  J.  CONWAY,  S.  J.,  University. 

Regent  of  the  Institute  of  Law, 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Sociology. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  COONY,  S.  J.,  Ph.  D.,  University. 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  the 

School  of  Medicine. 
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REV.  RICHARD  F.  CORCORAN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Languages. 

GEORGE  C.  CRANDALL,'B.  S.,  M.  D.,  4232  Olive  Street. 

Secretary  of  School  of  Medicine, 

Professor  of  Medicine. 

ARTHUR  M.  CURTIS,  11  D.,  4206  Virginia  Avenue. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J.,  Compton  and  Eads  Avenues. 

Head  Master,  Loyola  Hall. 

EDWARD  D'ARCY,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Mortgages. 

REV.  JOSEPH  L.  DAVIS,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Oratory. 

JOHN  McH.  DEAN,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

REV.  HENRY  J.  DeLAAK,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Physics. 

JOHN  M.  DICKSON,  Institute  of  Law. 

Common  Law  Pleading. 

HON.  DANIEL  DILLON,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex- Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Conflict  of  Laws. 

E.  L.  DORSETT,  M.  D.,  Linmar  Building. 

Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

WALTER  B.  DORSETT,  M.  D.,  26  Linmar  Building. 

Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Pelvic  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  J.  DOYLE,  M.  D.,  Jefferson  and  Washington  Aves. 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

JOHN  H.  DUNCAN,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Humboldt  Bldg. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  Syphilis. 

HUGO  EHRENFEST,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 

WARREN  P.  ELMER,  M.  D.,  346  N.  Boyle  Ave. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

WILLIAM  ENGELBACH,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 
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JOHN  B.  ESMAKER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mathematics. 

ALBERT  C.  EYCLESHYMER,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.',  1402  S.  Grand  Ave. 

Professor   and  Director   of  the   Department  of   Anatomy, 

Histology  and  Embryology. 

HENRY  C.  FAIRBROTHER,  M.  D.,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Professorial  Lecturer  on  Medical  Ethics. 

REV.  WILLIAM  H.  W.  FANNING,  S.  J.,  University. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Divinity,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 

History  and  Canon  Law. 

FRANK  F.  FLETCHER,  D.  D.  S.,  610  Chemical  Building. 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

JOSEPH  C.  FLYNN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Moderator  of  the  Acolythical  Society. 

SAMUEL  F.  FORDYCE,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Partnership. 

JACOB  FRIEDMAN,  M.  D.,  Carleton  Building. 

Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

WENZEL  GAYLER,  M.  D.,  4101  Laclede  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

JACOB  GEIGER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and 

Clinical  Surgery. 

SENTER  L.  GETTYS,  M.  D.,  Linmar  Building. 

Clinical   Instructor   in   Dermatology. 

WILLIAM  P.  GLENNON,  M.  D.,  3603  Lindell  Boulevard. 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 

DAVID  GOLDSMITH,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Constitutional  Law. 

MAX  A.  GOLDSTEIN,  M.  D.,  3858  Westminster  Place. 

Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  GOESSE,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mathematics. 
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WILLIAM  W.  GRAVES,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases. 

HOMER  H.  GRIFFIN,  M.  D.,  3838  Shenandoah  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 

HON.  J.  HUGO  GRIMM,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis, 

Code  Pleading. 

REV.  HUBERT  GRUENDER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Special  Metaphysics. 

JAMES  HAGERMAN,  Institute  of  Law. 

Lecturer  on  Railroad  Law. 

OSCAR  HAMMER,  D.  D.  S.,  2519  Galena  Street. 

Lecturer  on  Dental  Ethics  and  Clinical  Dentistry. 

JAMES  P.  HARPER,  D.  D.  S.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Superintendent  of  the  School  of  Dentistry,  Professor  of 

Dental  Pathology. 

VIRGIL  M.  HARRIS,  Institute  of  Law. 

Wills,  Administration  and  Estate. 

GEORGE  P.  HEMM,  M.  D.,  3141  Morganford  Road. 

Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

LOX  0.  HOCKER,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Torts. 

ROBERT  A.  HOLLAND,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Damages. 

JOHN  M.  HOLMES,  M.  A.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Real  Property. 

JOSEPH  L.  HORNSBY,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Lecturer  on  Law. 

CHARLES  A.  HOUTZ,  A.  M.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Bills  and  Notes. 

JOSEPHUS  J.  HOUWINK,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Instructor  in  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

WESLEY  P.  HUNGERFORD,  University. 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 
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BENJAMIN  M.  HYPES,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  2005  Victor  Street. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

HERBERT  P.  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1402  South  Grand  Ave. 

Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Parasitology. 

REV.  ROBERT  A.  JOHNSTON,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Ethics. 

JAMES  COULTER  JONES,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Torts. 

THOMAS  S.  JONES,  1402  South  Grand  Avenue. 

Artist  to  the  Anatomical  Department. 

I.  D.  KELLEY,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

L.  A.  KEMPFF,  M.  D.,  1468  Warren  Street. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

JOSEPH  KERN,  University. 

Instructor  in  Music. 

HON.  JAMES  R.  KINEALY,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex-Judge  of  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis, 

Practice  Court. 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KINSEY,  Institute  of  Law. 

Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Law  of  Evidence. 

HON.  JACOB  KLEIN,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex- Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis. 
Lecturer  on  International  Law  and  Extraordinary  Legal  Remedies. 

REV.  FRANCIS  B.  KLOCKER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

W.  E.  KLOKKE,  M.  D.,  1316  Mississippi  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

REV.  JOHN  W.  KUHLMAN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

E.  E.  KURTZEBORN,  M.  D.,  5005  Delmar  Boulevard. 

Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 
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WILLIAM  F.  LAWRENZ,  D.  D.  S.,  Carleton  Building. 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy. 

CHARLES  A.  LEAVY,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

WILLIAM  E.  LEIGHTON,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  346  N.  Boyle  Avenue. 

Instructor  in  Surgery  and  Pathology. 

JOSEPHUS  R.  LEMEN,  M.  D.,  Vanol  Building. 

Professor  of  Chest  Diseases. 

BRANSFORD  LEWIS,  M.  D„  627  Century  Building. 

Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

LINUS  A.  LILLY,  S.  J.,  University. 

President  Philalethic  Debating  Society. 

S.  T.  LIPSITZ,  M.  D.,  4315  Page  Boulevard. 

Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

HANAU  W.  LOEB,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  537  N.  Grand  Avenue. 

Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

CLARENCE  LOEB,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

VIRGIL  LOEB,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 

CLARENCE  D.  LUKENS,  D.  D.  S.,  Linmar  Building. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry,  Professor  of  Orthodontia. 

H.  J.  LUND,  M.  D.,  1050  Century  Building. 

Assistant  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

REV.  MICHAEL  LUTZ,  S.  J.,  1437  N.  Eleventh  Street. 

Head  Master,  Gonzaga  Hall. 

ELIAS  POTTER  LYON,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  4326  Forest  Park  Boul. 

Dean   of   the   School   of  Medicine;    Professor   and  Director   of  the 

Department  of  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry, 

and  Pharmacology. 

WILLIAM  A.  McCANDLESS,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,    5056  Westminster  Place. 
Professor  of  Surgery. 

JESSE  McDONALD,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Constitutional  Law. 

JOSEPH  S.  McINTYRE,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Agency. 
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T.  McLEMORE,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

REV.  MATTHEW  McMENAMY,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Special  Metaphysics  and  Ethics. 

S.  T.  McMILLIN,  D.  D.  S.,  3501  South  Grand  Avenue. 

Demonstrator  of  Dental  Anatomy. 

JOHN  WOODS  MARCHILDON,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  3904  Laclede  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Children's  Diseases. 

HERBERT  R.  MARLATT,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Contracts. 

ANDREW  C.  MARONEY,  Institute  of  Law. 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure. 

REV.  MICHAEL  MARTIN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Pastoral  and  Moral  Theology. 

REV.  HERMAN  MEINERS,  S.  J.,  University. 

Treasurer. 

ALBERT  MILLER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

REV.  JAMES  P.  MONAGHAN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Physics. 

WILLIAM  G.  MOORE,  M.  D.,  86  Vandeventer  Place. 

Vice-Dean  School  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

F.  L.  MORSE,  M.  D.,  1100  Madison  Street. 

Assistant  in  Surgery 

A.  P.  MUNCH,  M.  D.,  1504  Wagoner  Place. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

REV.  ALBERT  MUNTSCH,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  French. 

CHARLES  H.  NEILSON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D., 

1402   South   Grand  Avenue. 
Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

CLARENCE  M.  NICHOLSON,  M.  D.,  4500  Olive  Street. 

Professor  of  Regional  and  Clinical  Surgery. 


FACULTY  13 

LUTHER  O.  NICKELL,  M.  D.,  1402  South  Grand  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  O'CONNOR,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Languages  and  Evidences  of  Religion. 

ARCHER  O'REILLY,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Instructor  in  Orthopedics. 

REV.  BERNARD  J.  OTTING,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

REV.  BERNARD  J.  OTTEN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

E.  B.  OWEN,  D.  D.  S.,  3554  Caroline  Street. 

Demonstrator  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

LOUIS  R.  PADBERG,  M.  D.,  3612A  Arsenal. 

Assistant  in  Medicine. 

A.  D.  PARCE,  M.  D.,  Frisco  Hospital. 

Assistant  in  Medicine. 

EVERETT  W.  PATTISON,  LL.  D.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Civil  Procedure. 

H.  J.  PIEPER,  M.  D.,  1100  Geyer  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

WALTER  POLLMAN,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Female  Hospital. 

Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

WILLIAM  PORTER,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,        3886  Washington  Boulevard. 
Professor    of    Clinical    Medicine. 

ELMO  P.  PORTERFIELD,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  C,  M.  D.,   Humboldt  Building. 
Instructor  in  Hygiene. 

LOUIS  RASSIEUR,  M.  D.,  1807  South  Broadway. 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

JOHN  B.  RENO,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Elementary  Law,  Sales,  Statutes  of  Fraud,   Parliamentary 

Law,  Domestic  Relations,  Real  Property. 

HON.  MATTHEW  G.  REYNOLDS,  Institute  of  Law. 

Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Law  of  Evidence. 
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M.  P.  REYNOLDS,  M.  D.,  5832  Easton  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Medicine. 

R.  D.  RILEY,  M.  D.,  4641  Washington  Ave. 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 

C.  H.  RISSER,  B.  S.,  1402  South  Grand  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Physiology. 

ALEXANDER  H.  ROBBINS,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Law  of  Domestic  Relations. 

FRANK  RODGERS,  D.  D.  S.,  3554  Caroline  Street. 

Demonstrator  of  Operative  Technics. 

ALOYSIUS  H.  ROHDE,  S.  J.,  University. 

Director  of  Music. 

REV.  ALOYSIUS  J.  ROTHER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Ontology. 

THOMAS  J.  ROWE,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Code  Pleading. 

J.  J.  RUSSLER,  M.  D.,  2622A  South  Jefferson  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 

FRANK  B.  RYAN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Professor  of  Law. 

HON.  O'NEILL  RYAN,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex- Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

CHARLES  M.  SANDOVAL,  A.  B.,  University. 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 

DANIEL  M.  SCHOEMAKER,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,        1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 
Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

SIDNEY  I.  SCHWAB,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

MAJOR  G.  SEELIG,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgical  Pathology  and  Instructor  in 

Surgery. 

J.  W.  SHANKLAND,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 


FACULTY  15 

GEORGE  P.  SHANLEY,  S.  J.,  University. 

Moderator  of  College  Athletics. 

CARROLL  SMITH,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Instructor  in  Surgery  and  Anatomy. 

LUTHER  E.  SMITH,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

American  Law  of  Contracts. 

HORACE  W.  SOPER,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

ROBERT  SPIRIG,  S.  J.,  University. 

Instructor  in  Sacred  Music  and  Vocal  Culture. 

VIVIAN  C.  STAATS,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 

FRANKLIN  J.  STANLEY,  B.  S.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Registrar  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

SHERMAN  STEELE,  Litt  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Law,  The  Law  of  Agency,  Trusts, 

Insurance,  Public  Finance,  Criminal  Law. 

ALBERT  S.  STEINER,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

JOHN  STEWART,  M.  D.,  49 09 A  St.  Louis  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Medicine. 

F.  J.  SULLIVAN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  5177  Vernon  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

FRANK  H.  SULLIVAN,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Criminal  Law  Pleading. 

REV.  JAMES  J.  SULLIVAN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Evidences  of  Religion. 

PERCY  H.  SWAHLEN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  2005  Victor  Street. 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

HUDSON  TALBOT,  M.   D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

DANIEL  G.  TAYLOR,  LL.  B.,  Third  National  Bank. 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
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FRANCIS  A.  TEMM,  M.  D.,  2101  Morgan  Street. 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

GUY  A.  THOMPSON,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Sales. 

RALPH  L.  THOMPSON,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

DAVID  G.  TODD,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1231  N.  Taylor  Avenue. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

U.  UNTERBERG,  M.  D.,  1407  Temple  Place. 

Assistant  in  Nervous  Diseases. 

JOHN  B.  USHER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Director  of  the  University  Choir. 

E.  T.  VANDOVER,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 

ALFRED  T.  VOGLER,  M.  D.,  1523  Penrose  Street. 

Assistant  in  Chest  Diseases. 

O.  L.  VON  DER  AU,  M.  D.,  2210  S.  Twelfth  Street. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

ROBERT  F.  WALKER,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex-Attorney  General,  State  of  Missouri, 

Equity,  Jurisdiction. 

REV.  THOMAS  F.  WALLACE,  S.  J.,  University. 

Vice-President  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

C.  W.  WALSTEIN,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 

A.  E.  WALTERS,  M.  D.,  1829  Market  Street. 

Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

MILLARD  F.  WATTS,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Public  Service  Corporations. 

WILLIAM  S.  WIATT,  M.  D.,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

T.  J.  WILKIN,  M.  D.,  3530  Franklin  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Anatomy. 


FACULTY  17 

EDWARD  MARSH  WILLIAMS,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,     1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 
Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 

ROBERT  P.  WILLIAMS,  A.  B.,  LL.  B„  Institute  of  Law. 

Equity. 

JAMES  MEREDITH  WILSON,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Ave. 

Associate  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 

G.  B.  WINTER,  D.  D.  S.,  3554  Caroline  Street. 

Clinical  Instructor  and  Lecturer  on  Nitrous  Oxide  Anesthesia. 

WILLIAM  F.  WOERNER,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Wills,  Administration  and  Estates. 

R.  A.  WOOLSEY,  M.  D.,  Frisco  Hospital. 

Assistant  in  Pathology. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  School  of 
Medicine 


Senior  Class,  1908-1909. 

Bellaire,   Roy  Frank    Le  Mars,  Iowa. 

Blankenship,  Elmer  P.,  Ph.  G Houston,  Mo. 

Boucher,    Francis    Emerson    Marshalltown,   Iowa. 

Burgherr,  Emil  Henry,  Ph.  G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Burst,    Emil    Andrew    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Camerer,   Clyde   Bradley    Kinmundy,  111. 

Chrane,  Victor  Boone    Salisbury,  Mo. 

Cole,  Archie  Miami,  Texas. 

Collins,  Francis  Edward  Gratiot,  Wis. 

Comerford,    James    Joseph    Mentor,  Kans. 

Cornell,  John  Cecil    Edgewood,  Mo. 

Crawshaw,  Luke  Henry Ogden,  Utah. 

Durnell,  Aubert   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Evans,  Claude  Monroe    Xenia,  111. 

Fish,  Drury  Leigh  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fleege,  Francis  H East  Dubuque,  111. 

Gunn,  Fred.  Henry  Gila,  111. 

Hall,    Robert    Goff    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Harvey,    William    Albert    Maple,  Ark. 

Hendricks,  Harry  H Dallas,  Texas. 

Hennerich,   Otto  Andrew   Lewis    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henschel,  Edward   Berlin,  Germany. 

Hughes,  Louis   David    Carbondale,  111. 

Kemp,  Alphonse   Frank    Winona,  Minn. 

King,  William  Ruf us   Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Langan,   William   Joseph    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Leverton,   William   Reed    Cordell,  Okla. 

McAlpine,   Thomas   Kent    Vancouver,  B.  C 

Mathae,  George  Herman,  D.  D.  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McQuarrie,  Alexander  Lachlan    N.  Westminster,  B.  C. 

Miller,  John  Allen    Waverly,  111. 

Miller,  George  Caplice,  A.  B St.  Mary's,  Kans. 

Moore,    Charles    Bloomfield,  111. 
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O'Connell,  John  Henry   Sedalia,  Mo. 

Quails,  Guy  Logan   Murphysboro,  111. 

Raemdonck,  Alphonse  Joseph  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Risser,  Christian  H.,  B.  S.,  A.  B Florin,  Pa. 

Scheele,  Matthias  Henry   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sims,   John  Lester    Harrison,  Ark. 

Simpson,  Guy Columbia,  Mo. 

Thomas,  Charles  Sylvian   Baltimore,  Md. 

Vernor,  Roscoe  Conkling   Nashville,  111. 

Waggoner,  Roy  Estis    Ponca  City,  Okla. 

Weisenhorn,  Edward  August,  A.  B Quincy,  111. 

Willucki,  Leo  E Coulterville,  111. 

Wippo,  Edgar  William  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Young,  Leo  Paul,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Junior  Class,  1908-1909. 

Acker,  Frank    Canon  City,  Colo. 

Allen,   Robert  W Donnellson,  111. 

Alford,  Leland,  A.  B Vandalia,  Mo. 

Baker,  Cecil   Heber    Altamont,  111. 

Bartlett,  Carl  J Drewsey,  Ore. 

Berry,  Roy  C Harrisburg,  111. 

Bitz,  Lawrence  Bernard,  A.  B.,  Ph.  B Evansville,  Ind. 

Blount,  Harry  J Potosi,  Mo. 

Boeckman,  Frank  Alfred La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Bourke,    Timothy   Samuel    Purcell,  Kans. 

Bowman,  William  Burley  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boyd,  Tully  Van Anna,  111. 

Bridgewater,  James  Erman .Norman,  Okla. 

Buddy,  Edward  Philip St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Bullard,  Ernest  Edwin Lowder,  111. 

Burg,    Walter    A Elkhart,  Wis. 

Cross,   Clarence   Garfield    Baraboo,  Wis. 

Clymer,  Cyril  Ebert El  Reno,  Okla. 

Crider,  Adolphus  Jackson Freeburg,  Mo. 

Eckert,   Alfred   Fred    Millstadt,  111. 

Evetz,   Adolph  Matthew    Carroll,  Iowa. 

Feeney,  Francis  Patrick   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Feinstein,  Leon  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Finney,  William  Ozro Kennett,  Mo. 

Finney,  Ernest  G Kennett,  Mo. 
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Fitzporter,  Alonzo  J.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Flynn,  George  William   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gansloser,  Maximilian  William   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Griot,  Albert  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Griot,  George  Augustus    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Guy,  Robin  Jefferson Paynesville,  Mo. 

Halley,  Claude  Dickerson St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hanna,  Michel Zagazig,  Egypt. 

Heely,  Louis  Andrew East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Hopper,  Simeon Cambridge,  Idaho. 

Huffman,  Kenneth  Bowles   Bentonville,  Ark. 

Kane,  Robert  Leonidas   Raleigh,  111. 

Kerley,   Granvil    Simpson,  111. 

Keyton,  John  Tyler    Rockwood,  111. 

Kissell,  Julius  Peter   Belleville,  111. 

Koenig,  Charles  Albert   Salisbury,  Mo. 

Koller,  Herman  M Davenport,  Iowa. 

Koller,  Louis  Robert   Davenport,  Iowa. 

Kultgen,  Edward   Fredonia,  Wis. 

Kuyrkendall,  Louis  Clifton   Leonard,  Texas. 

Lamb,  David  R St.  Louis,  Mo. 

La   Rue,   Claude   L New  Burnside,  111. 

La  Rue,   Frank    Dexter,  Mo. 

Lowe,  Horace  Archie   Birwich,  Mo. 

McDonald,  Harold Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Macrae,  James  Gilbert   Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Martin,  Ruben  Ferdinand  Ackley,  Iowa. 

Meyers,  Milton  Montague St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Morgan,  John  Ben Kinmundy,  111. 

Millikin,  John  Lester,  Ph.  G Green  way,  Ark. 

Murphy,  Edward  Sarsfield,  A.  B Anniston,  Ala. 

O'Connell,  Cornelius  Aloysius  Lima,  Ohio. 

O'Neal,   Orvil    McLeansboro,  111. 

Patton,  William  G Ironton,  Mo. 

Potts,  James  Madison    Sullivan,  Mo. 

Price,  John  Leo  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Remley,  George  Carlos   Orrick,  Mo. 

Roche,  David  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schlenker,  Lawrence   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schumacher,  Leo   Sebastian    Edwardsville,  111. 

Shemwell,  Allen  Henry,  A.  B Birdsville,  Ky. 

Spitzig,  B.  Louis,  A.  B Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Sprenger,  Arthur  Louis    Peoria,  111. 

Sternfels,  Arthur  Francis Belle  Rive  P.  O.,  La. 

Streetor,  Roderick  Dhu St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Suldane,  John  A Chicago,  111. 

Schleeter,  Charles  Edward St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sellers,  Claude  Lucullus Ossawatomie,  Kans. 

Turek,  Alois  Edward  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Van  Wormer,  Wellington  Clarence Virden,  111. 

Waggoner,  Ethan  Estey Ponca  City,  Okla. 

Wardleigh,  Claude  Ernest Ogden,  Utah. 

Will,   Leo   Archibald    Herrin,  111. 

Willcoxson,  Homer  Bryant   Loami,  111. 

Sophomore  Class,  1008-1909. 

Baker,  John  William   Madison,  111. 

Bauman,  Charles   Martin    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boutras,  Charles  E Enid,  Okla. 

Brennan,  Arthur  Williams St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Broecker,  Eugene  Leo St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bullington,  Grover  Cleveland   Vandalia,  111. 

Butler,  Thomas  Bernard,  B.  S Jacksonville,  111. 

Carney,  Roscoe  Patrick Dixon,  111. 

Christian,  Leo  Gregory  Moberly,  Mo. 

Coffee,  Cyrus  Eben St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Coyle,  Emory    Joplin,  Mo. 

Crum,  Robert  Lester Pontiac,  111. 

Davidson,  Harry  Ross   Pinkstaff,  111. 

Demko,  William  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Doering,  Val.  T Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

Etherton,  Monte  C Murphysboro,  111. 

Eyerman,  Charles  Herman    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fish,  William  Otto St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Garris,  Charles  Lowery    Eldorado,  Iowa. 

Goodman,  James  Eugene Eolia,  Mo. 

Griswold,  Ross  W Litchfield,  111. 

Hawker,  William  Davis    Quincy,  111. 

Haynes,  Frank  Watkins St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hans,  Willard  J Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Heithaus,  Aloys  Severne St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Helminiak,  Joseph  John Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Henry,  Sylvester  F Watson,  111. 

Hill,  Orville  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Hodgson,  Gilbert  Haven   Albion,  111. 

Hughes,  George  Joseph,  A.  B Escanaba,  Mich. 

Hyland,  Robert  Francis,  A.  B Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Kinsella,  Ralph  Aloysius,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Knowles,  Henry  B Ingraham,  111. 

Kromolowski,  Helmuth  Henry Union,  Mo. 

Krompotic,  Marion Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Maguy,   Walter   A Chicago,  111. 

Martin,  Robert  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McGann,  Raymond  C Macomb,  111. 

McManus,  Frank   Paul    Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Matthews,  Gilpin  L Owensville,  Mo. 

Mills,  Nathan  K.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Motl,  Lewis   Waterloo,  Wis. 

Neece,  Irving  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Phillips,  James  Emory,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Printy,   Louis,  A.   B Imogene,  Iowa. 

Potter,  James  Louis,  LL.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reid,  Chester St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rierdon,  John  Francis    Hannibal,  Mo. 

Rotter,  Julius  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rundle,  Bennett  S.,  A.  B Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Ryan,  Lawrence  Augustus,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sharp,  George  Laird New  Douglas,  111. 

Scott,  William  George Yale,  Kans. 

Stewart,  William  Cyrus    East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Stines,  Thomas East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Swarts,  Joseph  Louis,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Van  Cleve,  John  D.,  Ph.  B Maiden,  Mo. 

Washington,  George  Lancaster St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Werner,  August  A O'Fallon,  Mo. 

Wells,  George  Dillard Rogersville,  Mo. 

Yandell,  Harley Mt.  Vernon,  111. 


Freshman  Class,  1908-1909. 

Baker,   Elbert    Eldorado,  111. 

Brandes,  Henry  August Granite  City,  111. 

Bond,  Jesse  Fred St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clancy,  James  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Castle,  Leo Pocatello,   Idaho. 

Corman,  Verne  M Rushville,  111. 
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Duncan,  Hiram  Berton , Shelbyville,  Mo. 

Douglas,  Edmond  Turner Hillsboro,  111. 

Delzell,  William  Andrew Rogersville,  Mo. 

Dean,  William  Thomas,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Doll,  Joseph   Edwin St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ferris,  Alexander St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fitzgerald,  James  Joseph,  A.  B Leadville,  Colo. 

Flury,  John  Albert Toledo,  Ohio. 

Furlong,  Joseph  Alphonse St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Griot,  Arthur  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hall,  Stanley  M Clarence,  Mo. 

Harnagel,  Fred  Harvey St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hawker,  Charles  Ross Perry,  111. 

Hauser,  Herbert  Joseph Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Jameson,  Albert  Emmett Perry,  Okla. 

lohnstone,  Ralph  William St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Johnstone,  John  Craig,  B.  S Lawton,  Okla. 

Kassmeyer,  John  Christ Ft.  Madison,  Iowa. 

Kesling,  Otho  Granville , Logansport,  Ind. 

Larkin,  Bernard  John,  A.  B Loogootee,  Ind. 

Lipsky,  Abraham  Samuel St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McCarthy,  Eugene  Florian,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McMurtry,  Freeman  Howe Salem,  Mo. 

Miller,  Charles  Henry St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miller,  Henry  Fancourt Wayne  City,  111. 

Padilla,  Jose San  Juan  de  los  Lo- 
gos, Mexico. 

Paugh,  Ernest  Roy Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pazdrey,  Ivan  Constantine , Galicia,  Austria. 

Pfeffer,  Charles  August Columbia,  111. 

Poehl,  George  William St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pulliam,  Madison Glenarm,  111. 

Reber,  Henry  R St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reilly,  Joseph  John,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ries,  Clarus Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Rosegren,  Oliver St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ryan,  Linus  , St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schafer,  Joseph  Charles Moberly,  Mo. 

Schmiemeier,  Herman  August St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smith,  Frank  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smith,  James  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stanton,  Harley  Gibson Reno,  111. 
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Stine,  Ira  A Cisne,  111. 

Thie,  Otto  William Latty,  Iowa. 

Trippel,  Edward New  Baden,  111. 

Van  Wormer,  Frank  B Virden,  111. 

Wagner,  Anthony  C Lindsay,  Neb. 

Wagner,  Mathias  A Sidney,  Ohio. 

Williams,  Charles  Augustus Luverne,  Minn. 

Whitney,  Frank  Blenlarry Cherokee,  Kans. 

Whiteside,  Edgar  Eusebius,  A.  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Youngman,  Adam  George,  Ph.  G Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Zuercher,  John  C,  A.  B.. Broadhead,  Wis. 


Special  Students. 

Kennedy,  Patrick  Henry Charleston,  S.  C. 

Purmort,  H.  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schulze,  Emil  Clemens Shiner,  Texas. 


Post-Graduates. 

Gillen,  P.  J.,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kehoe,  John  Joseph St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kemp,  Albert  Franklin Avalon,  Mo. 

Melton,  J.  E.,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Combined  Course.     (B.  S.  and  M.  D.) 

Frank  Acker Canon  City,  Colo. 

James  Archibald. Nokomis,  111. 

Wm.   Bowmann St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frank  Boeckman LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Roy  F.   Bellaire LeMars,   Iowa. 

Edward  P.  Buddy   St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

James   Comerford Mentor,   Kas. 

Arthur  Daggett Belle  Rive,   111. 

William  D.  Drake Orchardville,  111. 

Claude   M.    Evans Xenia,    111. 

Adolph   Evetz    Carroll.    111. 

Francis  Fleege,   E.  Dubuque,  111. 

Clifford  Gaertner St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eugene    P.    Hamilton Richmond,    Mo. 
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Rolla  Henry   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Michel  Hanna   Zagazig,  Egypt. 

Thomas  Judge   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Alphonse  Kemp Winona,   Minn. 

Marion  Krompotic Kansas  City,  Kas. 

Hermann   Koller    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Louis   Koller    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Edward   Kultgen Fredonia,   Wis. 

Clarence  Kenney Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Joseph   Keller Milwaukee.   Wis. 

Frederick  Leonard Cascade,   la. 

Claude  LaRue New  Burnside,   111. 

Marion  M.  Landrum,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Martin   Maguire Scranton,    Pa. 

Alexander  L.  McQuarrie. . .  .New  Westminster,  Brit.  Col. 

Leo  C.  Mudd,  M.   D St.  Louis,   Mo. 

Guy  L.   Quails Murphysboro,    111. 

Elam  T.  Robinson,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bradbury  N.  Robinson,    Baraboo,  Wis 

Alphonse  Raemdonck St.  Louis,   Mo. 

Carlos   Remley Orrick,    Mo. 

Matthias  Scheele St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Arthur  Sprenger Peoria,   111. 

Edward  C.  Wittwer,  M.  D Humboldt,  Neb. 

Mason  F.  Woods Waverly,   111. 

Emil  Zinser Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Summer  School — Clinical  Courses. 

(Medicine.) 

T.  M.  Anderson,  M.  D Mountain  View,  Mo. 

W.  H.  Barks,  M.  D Brazeau,  Mo. 

L.  G.   Blanchard,  M.   D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  L.  Cone,  M.  D Campbell,  Mo. 

O.  W.  Cochran,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  B.  Cary,  M.  D Donnellson,  111. 

O.  W.  Cosby,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  L.  Davis,  M.  D Robinson,  Mo. 

J.  L.  Dryden,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  Evans,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  L.  Golightly,  M.  D Brookport,  111. 

W.  F.  Hager,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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J.  C.  Hallam,   M.   D Centralia,   111. 

C.  E.  Johnson,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I.  F.  Kittridge,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

P.  M.  Kueffer,  M.  D Woodruff,  Kas. 

J.  W.  Love,  M.  D Walker,  Mo. 

C.  E.  Maldon,  M.  D Troy.  111. 

W.  H.  Musgrove,  M.  D Wheeling,  Mo. 

W.  J.  Muhm Augusta,  Mo. 

H.  P.  Mills,  M.  D Grant  City,  Mo. 

H.  P.  Oliver,  M.  D Booina,  Texas. 

J.  W.  Russell,  M.  D Lonotona,  Mo. 

O.  L.  Seabaugh,  M.  D Patton,  Mo. 

J.  L.  Seebold,  M.  D Madison,  111. 

A.  E.  Walters,  M.  D Bible  Grove,  111. 

L.  S.  White,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.   O.   Wehrman,  M.    D Indianapolis,   Ind. 


Summer  School — Laboratory  Courses. 

W.  A.  Burg St.  Anna,  Wis. 

F.  E.  Boucher Marshalltown,   Iowa. 

B.  H.  Brown  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

T.   V.  Boyd Anna,   111. 

E.  H.  Burst St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L.  H.  Crawshaw Ogden,  Utah. 

P.  J.  Conlon San  Francisco. 

T.  F.  Collins Gratiot,  Wis. 

T.  J.  Crider  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.   J.  Elkins Vienna,   111. 

A.   M.  Evetz Carroll,   la. 

C.  M.  Evans   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L.  A.  Feinstein St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  L.  Fish   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  H.   Fleege Menominee,   111. 

A.  L.  Fitzporter St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  H.  Gunn E.  St.  Louis,  111. 

R.  G.  Hall  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  B.  Halley St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L.  A.  Heely  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  W.  Haynes  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

G.  H.  Hodgson   Albion,  111. 

O.  Hennerich    St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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G.  L.  Kerley Sampson,  111. 

C.  A.  Koenig    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.   Kultgen Fredonia,   Wis. 

G.  H.  Mathae St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.    A.    Miller Waverly,    111. 

A.  J.  Padberg  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  L.  Price St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  L.  Potter St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  F.  Riordon  Hannibal,  Mo. 

J.  Rotter St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  H.  Roche St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  D.  Streetor St.  Louis,  Mo. 

G.  Simpson  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  F.  Sterfels St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  E.  Schleeter   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

G.  D.  Wells St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  H.  Wedig Granite  City,  111. 

L.   E.   Willucki Marissa,   111. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  St.  Louis 
Dental  College 


Senior  Class,  1908-1909. 

Bell,  Roscoe  Clinton Springfield,   111. 

Byrne,    Michael Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Conklin,  James  Roscoe Arcadia,  Kans. 

Clarke,  Thomas  Patrick Marshalltown,    Iowa. 

Donnelly,  Patrick  Joseph Parsons,  Kans. 

Dressel,  Harold  Joseph Kane,  111. 

Dames,  Claud  Anthony  Richard. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

De  la  Vega,  Leopoldo Culiacan,  Sinalova,  Mex. 

Doherty,  Francis  Joseph St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gerak,  Ralph  Thomas St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jacobi,  Henry  Andrew Martinsburg,  Mo. 

Mahon,  Francis  Patrick St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mason,    Byron   Rush Salisbury,  Mo. 

Pearl,  Waller  Evertt Chamois,  Mo. 

Pitts,  Emmett  Merit St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robinson,  Jesse  Reed Greenville,  111. 

Schriever,  Ernest  Walter St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stallcup,  Walter  Hubbard Celina,  Texas. 

Tessman,  Edmund  Christian Kiester,  Minn. 


Junior  Class,  1908-1909. 

Albrecht,  Hans  Otto St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bernal,  Leon  John St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ball,  Charles  Joseph St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Daley,  Jesse  Lawrence Hastings,  Minn. 

Fletcher,  William  Bowen Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

Gauley,   Elver Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Granger,    Edward Chamois,  Mo. 

Greer,  George Searcy,  Ark. 

Grimaud,  Vincent  Albin Crosstown,  Mo. 

Herman,  Armin  Richard Freeburg,  111. 
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Heublein,  Richard  George St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Holt,  Lester  Carl Florence,  Mo. 

Hodge,  Edward  Monroe Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Jones,  Samuel  Gale Fordyce,  Ark. 

Kobbervig,  Karl  Ingwald Everett,  Wash. 

Livingston,  Norlis  Bernard Camden,  Ark. 

Link,  William  John Dyersville,  Iowa. 

Marlow,  William  London Kennett,  Mo. 

Meadows,  Charles Macedonia,  111. 

Miller,  Frederick  Werner Wright  City,  Mo. 

Moore,  Lesley   Leroy Blue  Springs,  Mo. 

Messner,  Ernest  Michael Etna  Mills,  Cal. 

Padberg,  Aloys  John St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Parrish,  Elisha  Hamilton Arcadia,  Kans. 

Romanski,   Abraham St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scheele,  Harry  Aloys St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schowengerdt,  Walter  Otto Chamois,  Mo. 

Smith,  Arthur  Ervin Pittsburg,  Kans. 

Shindler,  Edward  Mose Litchfield,  111. 

Taylor,  William  Bailey St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Von  Nahmen,  Albert Wentzville,  Mo. 

Weckerly,  Paul  John Newburg,  Mo. 

Wells,  William  Henry Troy,  Mo. 

Whitley,  Arthur  Cleveland St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Freshman  Class,  1908-1909. 

Abegg,  Arthur  James La  Grande,  Oregon. 

Arnoldi,  Herman  Albert Mt.  Olive,  111. 

Bishop,  Grover  Cleveland Caldwell,  Mo. 

Boos,    Jacob St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bellew,  Oscar Kenosha,  Wis. 

Bryan,    Charles Chamois,  Mo. 

Caldwell,  George  Thomas Fairfield,  111. 

Cook,  Robert  Taylor Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Campbell,  William  Martin Belleville,  111. 

Clugston,  Frank  Albert Cherokee,  Kans. 

Dallas,  William  Buell Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Dicks,  Louis  James Plymouth,  Mich. 

Downen,   Len Ridgway,  111. 

Duffendack,  Jose  Fred Wellington,  Mo. 

Dee,  Patrick  Stephens Marlboro,  Mass. 
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Eickerman,  Clarence  Leo Silex,  Mo. 

Gaines,  William  Elmer Brunswick,  Mo. 

Garrell,  Clarence  Edgar Alton,  111. 

Hemker,  Russell  Clarence Catawissa,  Mo. 

Hemmer,  Francis  Joseph Wbrthington,  Iowa. 

Hoffman,  William  David St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hutchison,  Walter  Edward Evening  Shade,  Ark. 

Jacobi,  Joseph  Godlieb Martinsburg,  Mo. 

Jones,  Theodore  Raymond St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LeHane,  James  Cornelius Junction  City,  Kans. 

Loberg,  Elmer  Mordecai Hilderbrand,  Mo. 

Lewis,  George  Ivan Bible  Grove,  111. 

Lasker,  Albert  Irwin St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mudd,  Benjamin  DeSales Silex,  Mo. 

Munchow,  John  Bernhardt St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McConaghie,  Vernon  David Oakdale,  111. 

Mense,  Raymond  Carl Washington,  Mo. 

Murphy,  Edward  Eugene Winona,  Minn. 

Messner,  Karl  Walter Etna  Mills,  Cal. 

Outzen,  Clarence  Albert Richfield,  Utah. 

Poff,  Delbert  Wesley Olney,  111. 

Pfeffer,  Louis  William Columbia,  111. 

Ring,  William  Henry Noble,  111. 

Reed,  Oscar  Roy Labaddie,  Mo. 

Roberts,  Clarence  Cleveland Clinton,  Ark. 

Staikoff,  Delcho  Roshlevsky Merchlery,  Bulgaria. 

Sunderman,  William  Evertt Bible  Grove,  111. 

Schmidt,  Otto  Stephen St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Spalding,  Louis  Napoleon Columbia,  Mo. 

Voltman,  George  William New  Haven,  Mo. 

Webb,  Henry  Liem Ewing,  111. 

Williams,  Joseph  Henry Missoula,  Mont. 

Willmore,  Charles  Mason. W.  Frankfort,  111. 

Wilson,  James  Cameron French  Village,  111. 

Whitney,  Frank  Blenlarry Cherokee,  Kans. 

Special. 

Helmig-Loenne,  Franz Germany. 

Post- Graduate. 

Chamberlain,  W.  A.,  D.  D.  S Wisconsin. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  St.  Louis 
University  Institute  of  Law 


1908-1909. 

Achenbach,  Herman  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Acker,  Frank  W Canon  City,  Colo. 

Arevalo,  Mariano  Hernandez Torreon  Coah,  Mexico. 

Bruening,  Bertha  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brennan,  E.  J.,  A.  B Providence,  R.  I. 

Brinkop,   Walter St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Berger,    Eugene St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Baron,  Max  G Russia. 

Budde,  Henry  B.  Jr De  Soto,  Mo. 

Burns,   J.   L Silex,  Mo. 

Barry,   C.  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Connell,  James  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cunningham,  F.  C Louisville,  Ky. 

Canty,  Thomas  A Graceville,  Minn. 

Danenhower,  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Doyle,  Adele  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Doman,  R.  S Detroit,  Mich. 

Dwyer,  Thomas  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Doerflinger,  Chester   A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Devlin,  Robert  G.,  A.  M Detroit,  Mich. 

Elliott,  Cecil  R Jackson,  Tenn. 

Ehrhart,  Chas.  A.  Jr St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ehrhardt,  Leo  P St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Fusz,  Eugene  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frederic,  F.  G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Glynn,  J.  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Galtermann,  Chas.  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Guedry,  B.  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Grindler,   J Collinsville,  111. 

Goebel,   Otto   E Alton,  Iowa. 

Giblin,  J.  J Mankato,  Minn. 

Gilles,  Chas  N Clayton,  Mo. 

Ganss,  Geo.  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Gorman,  R.  J Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Grace,  Thomas,  Jr St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hawkins,  Robert  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hodgman,    Geo.    A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hilmer,  A.  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hochberg,    Edw St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hoffman,  W.  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hines,  John  M.  Jr.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hockmuth,  John  M.  Jr St.  Louis,  Mo. 

lones,  Douglas  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jacobsmeyer,  Harry  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Joplin,  W.  C Eureka,  Mo. 

Konesko,   Theo St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kinsella,    L.    J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lynn,  J.   D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lancaster,  R.  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lauman,  N.  J East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Lauman,   Albert   P East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Lashly,  A.   V Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Lindsey,  H.   C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Maguire,  Mary  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Morris,  Thomas  X St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Moore,  Frank  X St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Murphy,  T.  H.  Jr Tuxedo,  Mo. 

Morris,  A.  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Murdoch,   Chas.   H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mohr,  Frank  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McDonald,  Joseph  I St.   Joseph,  Mo. 

McCarthy,  John  R St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McDermott,  James  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O'Brien,  Edw.  Wm.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ossenfort,  August  L Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Patteson,  D.  I Cooper,  Texas. 

Porter,  Manion  G Chenoa,  111. 

Quinn,  John  B.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Roberts,  L.  H Denver,  Colo. 

Ross,  Anna  L Novelty,  Mo. 

Robinson,  William  F Canton,  Miss. 

Sandoval,  Carlos  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stevens,  Joseph  Ellis Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Sullivan,  Raymond,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Steele,  Ed w.  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Singleton,  J.  H Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Sullivan,  H.  A Rockford,  111. 

Schumacher,  G.  W.,  A.  B Ansonia,  Conn. 

Stack,  Aloysius  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Susanka,    William Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Siff,    Samuel St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smith,  Clifford    S Louisiana,  Mo. 

Schiek,  W.  W Freeburg,  111. 

Troy,  E.  J.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tobin,  J.  C,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tozer,  F.  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thielecke,  Erwin  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Viehl,   Chas.    H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wiegmann,  Carl  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wolff,   Clarence   L Clayton,  Mo. 

Whyte,   J.  G Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Zinser,   Emil   W Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  School  of 
Divinity 

1908-1909. 

Adams,  Rev.  Francis  J . .  Lancaster,  Wis. 

Benoit,  Francis  W Bochum,  Germany. 

Boesch,  Henry  E San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bosset,  Isaac  H Detroit,  Mich. 

Brainard,  R.  Henry. San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brockman,  Hubert  F Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Brooks,  Robert  M New  Orleans,  La. 

Buckley,  John   Killarney,  Ireland. 

Calhoun,  Edward  J Jacksonville,  111. 

Cassini,   John   B Ceriana,  Italy. 

Colgan,  Rev.  Edward  J. Wyoming,  111. 

Conlon,  Rev.  James  J San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cornell,  Walter  G Chicago,  111. 

Cronin,  Daniel  M Duagh,  Kerry,  Ireland. 

Cuevas,  Marian   Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Dallas,  Peter  J Chamoson,  Switzerland. 

Deglman,  George  A Mankato,  Minn. 

Derschug,  Gregory  J Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DeVilbiss,  John  A Canton,  Mo. 

Doyle,  James  I Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Driscoll,   William Boston,  Mass. 

Farrell,  Michael  J Detroit,  Mich. 

Fenoughty,  Joseph  P Paola,  Kas. 

Flynn,  Hubert  J San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Forster,  Rev.   August Bregenz,  Austria. 

Foulkes,  David  J Wicklow,  Ireland. 

Fox,  Albert  C Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Froebes,  Philip  W Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ganss,  Rev.  Andrew  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Garde,  Rev.  Cruz  M Navarre,  Spain. 

Goll,  Louis  J Marbach,  Germany. 

Gosiger,  Frederic  A Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Grollig,  John  H Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hanhauser,  Lawrence  T Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hendrix,  William  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hyde,  J.  Eldridge  S Mendon,  Mich. 

Hutchinson,  Daniel  D New  Orleans,  La. 
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Keel,  Aloysius  J St.  Gall,  Switzerland. 

Keel,    Robert St.  Gall,  Switzerland. 

Kelley,  Robert  M Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Kelly,  James  L Chicago,  111. 

Kenny,  Rev.  Roland  J Independence,  Mo. 

Klaphecke,    Paulus Hamburg,  Germany. 

Kuhnmuench,  Otto  J Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Leahy,  William  J Wisner,  Neb. 

Lutz,    Albert Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

McKernan,  Francis  A Indianapolis,  Ind. 

McKervey,  J.  Hasson  Macon,  Ga. 

McNamara,  Stephen  E Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Madden,  John  P San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Meyer,  Francis  J Chicago,  111. 

Meyer,  Rev.  Frederic  A Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mijares,  Rev.  John Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Milet,  Rev.  Henry  P Detroit,  Mich. 

Morrissey,  Rev.  John  P Franklin,  Pa. 

Mortell,  John  T Chicago,  111. 

Nash,  William  T Chicago,  111. 

Ooghe,  Rev.  Justin  J Woumen,  Belgium. 

O'Rourke,  John  J New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Padberg,  William  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Palmer,  Mark  L Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rossetti,  Felix  A Virginia  City,  Nev. 

Ryan,  Robert  A St.  Marys,  Kas. 

Schuetz,  Charles  E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Smith,  Thomas  J Omaha,  Neb. 

Smith,  William  E Spokane,  Wash. 

Spirig,  Robert  F St.  Gall,  Switzerland. 

Stella,  Anthony  Molini,  Italy. 

Tallmadge,  Rev.  Archibald  J Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tenk,  Herman  J Quincy,  111. 

Theissen,  Augustine  D Covington,  Ky. 

Troy,  Patrick  J Caladonia,  Mich. 

Usher,  John  V Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Wall,  Edmund  A San  Francisco,  CaL 

Wallace,  James  J New  Orleans,  La. 

Walters,  Augustine  W Amern  St.  Georg,  Germany. 

Weckx,  Peter  J Overpelt,  Belgium. 

Weis,  Joseph  A Mankato,  Minn. 

Wilczewski,  Joseph Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  School  of 
Philosophy  and  Science 

1908-1909. 

Agnew,  William  H .Westphalia,  Kas. 

Bassich,  Joseph  B New  Orleans,  La. 

Berens,  Anthony  F Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Berens,  John  A Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Bick,  Jacob  A Hammond,  Ind. 

Borgerding,  Rev.  Benedict Spielerville,  Ark. 

Bracken,  Edward  J.,  Jr Columbus,  O. 

Bryan,  Daniel  H Madison,  Fla. 

Canal,    Emanuel S.  Miguel  Allende,  Mex. 

Cavey,  Francis  A Woodstock,  Md. 

Clarke,  Thomas  I Dover  Mines,  Va. 

Clarkson,  Felix  J Lebanon,  Ky. 

Clifford,  John  J Chicago,  111. 

Dente,  Vincent  M Naples,  Italy. 

D'Haene,  Ormund  P Detroit,  Mich. 

Egan,  Thomas  A Chicago,  111. 

Entz,  Francis  X Alsace,   Germany. 

Erbacher,  Henry  J St.   Mary,  Kas. 

Farrell,   Joseph   E Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Gerst,  Francis  J Cincinnati,  O. 

Grace,  William   J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Halligan,  John  J Peru,  111. 

Hart,  Edward   L Omaha,  Neb. 

Hendrix,  Edwin   F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Herbers,  Joseph  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hickey,  David  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hohman,  Leonard  H Columbus,  O. 

Hungerford,  Wesley  P Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Hynes,  John  W El  Paso,  Texas. 

Ibarraran,  Aloysius  Mexico,  Mex. 

Joliat,    Joseph Louisville,  O. 

Kehres,  Rev.  Gregory Spielerville,  Ark. 

Kelly,  Aloysius  T Omaha,  Neb. 

Kelly,  Thomas  M Chicago,  111. 
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Kiefer,   Joseph  F Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Killacky,   Urban   H Chicago,  111. 

Krost,  John  G Hammond,  Ind. 

Kuenzel,  Anthony  R Washington,  Mo. 

Lorenz,  John  E Mankato,  Minn. 

Macelwane,  James  B Port  Clinton,  O. 

Mahowald,  George  H Mankato,  Minn. 

Menager,  Edward  C Nantes,  France. 

Monaghan,  Edward  V East   Troy,  Wis. 

Moore,    Thomas    J Chicago,   111. 

Moorman,    Otto    J Cincinnati,    O. 

Moran,  Edward  J Boston,  Mass. 

Obering,  William  F Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

O'Brien,  Joseph  E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O'Brien,  Peter  A Cincinnati,  O. 

O'Connell,  Daniel  M Louisville,    Ky. 

Padberg,  Harry  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Paradan,   Leo.    M Sainte  Enimie,   France. 

Preuss,   James   M St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Reilly,  Ignatius  T Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rohr,  Paul  G Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rooney,  Rickard  R Superior,  Wis. 

Schmauss,  Francis  E Rockford,  111. 

Schmidt,  Austin  G Cincinnati,  O. 

Schulte,  Theodore  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seidl,   Clement   A Dayton,  O. 

Seymour,  Walter   M Detroit,  Mich. 

Sloctemyer,  Hugo  F Cincinnati,  O. 

Sorrentino,  Joseph  M Naples,  Italy. 

Telese,  Peter  M St.  Maria  a  Vico,  Italy. 

Wand,  Augustin  C Lancaster,  Wis. 

Wilson,  Samuel  K Chicago,  111. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences 


Senior  Class,  1908-1909. 

Chartrand,  Joseph  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Desloge,  Joseph    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eberle,  Alphonse  G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Grace,  William  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tobin,  Edward  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Yealy,  Francis   J Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo. 

Junior  Class,  1908-1909. 

Downey,  Edward  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fillmore,  Robert  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Maher,  Paul  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reyburn,    Thomas St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ring,  George  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ring,  Reginald  R St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sauer,  Walter  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thomas,  B.  Franklin Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Whelan,  Richard  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sophomore  Class,  1908-1909. 

Albrecht,  Edmund  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bakewell,  Robert  U St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cornet,  Francis  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cornet,  Harry  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Darst,  James  E Ferguson,  Mo. 

Hunleth,  Aloysius  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Knapp,  Thomas  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Maguire,  John  T St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Malecek,  George  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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O'Connor,  Thomas  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O'Reilly,  Thomas  A St  Louis,  Mo. 

Scully,  John  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stanley,  Gerald  T St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tucker,  William  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wall,  Leo  N St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wilson,  George  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wyers,  Charles  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Young,    Nicholas St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Freshman  Class,  1908-1909. 

Adrian,  Louis  O St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bates,  W.  Maffit St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bowdern,  Thomas  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boyne,  Walter  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brandenburg,  Francis  X St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brennan,  Francis   C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Burke,  John  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cook,  John  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Denvir,  Francis   J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eberle,  Arthur  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frank,  Leo  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kiely,  Francis   J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lavin,  Patrick  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lumaghi,  Octavius   L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Marten,  Henry  A St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Mudd,  Francis  H St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Osterman,  John  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Padberg,  John  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Shevlin,  Victor  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Templeman,  Louis  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thole,  Bernard  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Werckmann,  John  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Special  Students,  1908-1909. 

Ballinger,    Grover Tennessee. 

Berning,  Augustus  F Lexington,  Ky. 

Bouhasin,  Abraham Damascus,  Syria. 

Darner,  Leslie  D Granite  City,  111. 
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Downey,  Francis  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elkins,  W.  Russell St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hardy,  Eugene  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kissel,   Clement St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lewis,  Walter  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McConnell,  William  J Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mueller,    George St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nolan,  Bartholomew  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O'Donnell,   John  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O'Reilly,  Edward  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pohrer,  William  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Posnansky,  Morris  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schloemer,  Joseph St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schult,  Hina  C Caruthersville,  Mo. 

Werner,  Paul  O O'Fallon,  Mo. 
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Summary  by  Countries  and  States 


Alabama    2 

Arkansas  12 

Austria 2 

Belgium 2 

British  Columbia 2 

Bulgaria    1 

California   9 

Connecticut    1 

Colorado   3 

Egypt  1 

Florida 1 

France  2 

Georgia   1 

Germany  7 

Idaho   3 

Illinois  108 

Indiana   7 

Iowa 22 

Ireland 3 

Italy  5 

Kansas  19 

Kentucky 6 

Louisiana    6 

Maryland 2 

Massachusetts   3 

Mexico   7 

Michigan   13 

Minnesota   11 

Mississippi    1 

Missouri    328 


Montana    1 

Nebraska 5 

Nevada  1 

New  York 11 

Ohio   23 

Oklahoma  8 

Oregon  2 

Pennsylvania 4 

Rhode  Island 1 

Russia   1 

South   Carolina 1 

Spain  1 

Switzerland    4 

Syria 1 

Tennessee  2 

Texas   9 

Utah 3 

Virginia  1 

Washington   2 

West  Virginia 1 

Wisconsin  21 

Total 694 

United  States 655 

Foreign  Countries 39 

States  represented 36 

Foreign  Countries 14 
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Degrees  Conferred ,  1 907  - 1 908 


The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

George  P.  Bryan Denver,  Colo. 

Robert  T.  Bapst Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters — Honorary. 

Henry  Thomas  Stein,  A.  M Kutztown,  Pa. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

David  C.  Todd,  M.  D.,  B.  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robert  G.  Devlin,  A.  B Detroit,  Mich. 

Francis  J.  Wlodarek,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jake  M.  Lashly,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Walter  H  Pollmann,  M.  D.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Albert  H.  Donnewald,  A.  B.,  B.  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Vincent  George  Ahrens O'Fallon,  Mo. 

Leo  C.  Ahrens O'Fallon,  Mo. 

James  Stewart  Archibald Nokomis,  111. 

Edmund  Peter  Arens,  A.  M Detroit,  Mich. 

Richard  Stanley  Battersby Sedalia,  Mo. 

William  Albert  Beckemeyer Beckemeyer,  111. 

Edmond  Bonnot,  A.  M.,  M.  S Bonnot  Mills,  Mo. 

Milford  B.  Bransford Suisun  City,  Cal. 

Joseph  T.  Brennan Pacific,  Mo. 

William  Carr  Broadhead Clayton,  Mo. 

Arthur  W.  Daggett,  B.  S Belle  Rive,  111. 

Lyle  Miner  Daley,  A.  B Hamilton,  Mo. 

Charles  Ludvey  Davis Robinson,  111. 

Heber  Babe  DePew,  A.  B Wolf  Lake,  Ind. 

William  David  Drake,  B.  S Orchardville,  111. 

Clyde  Jason  Elmer Albion,  Wash. 

William  Henry  Foster,  A.  M Ewing,  111. 

Harry  J.  Frein Smithton,  111. 
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Clifford  Walter  Gaertner,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  G.,  B.  S..St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Doke  Gentle St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Roy  Lee  Gleason,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  Kelly  Hale Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Eugene  P.  Hamilton,  B.  S Richmond,  Mo. 

Geo.  P.  Heithaus,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rolla  Harrison  Henry,  B.  S Kansas  City,  Mo. 

William  Edward  Holdenried St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frank  W.  Howe,  A.  M Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Edgar  John  Huennekens Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Joseph  Marion  Jenkins Uniontown,  Ky. 

Thomas  Ambrose  Judge,  B.  S Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arthur  Henry  Juengel,  Ph.  G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Joseph  Marius  Keller,  B.  S Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Isaac  Dee  Kelly,  Jr St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clarence  John  Kenney,  B.  S Cedarburg;  Wis. 

George  Scott  Lambeth Moran,  Kas. 

Barnet  Lemchen Northport,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Sylvester  Leonard,  B.  S Cascade,  Iowa. 

Francis  Wong  Leong Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Robert  Gervase  McDonough East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Martin  Francis  Maguire,  B.  S Scranton,   Pa. 

Peter  Mangan Co.  Waterf ord,  Ire. 

Louis  Talbot  Marsh Tipton,  Mo. 

Lloyd  Hufty  Marshall Meadville,  Pa. 

Clarence  Wilbur  Milligan Edinburg,  111. 

Frederick  Bucklin  Nather Spokane,  Wash. 

Homer  Herbert  Neal Messilla  Park,  N.  M. 

Ralph  Glass  Nelson Glen  Elder,  Kas. 

Charles  Marshall  Newman Albany,  Mo. 

Moss  Raymond  Noland Oregon,  Mo. 

Charles  Houston  Orr,  B.  S Mt.  Vernon,  Mo. 

Joseph  A.  Poppen,  B.  S Downs,  Kas. 

Arthur  Roscoe  Remley Orrick,  Md. 

Clyde  Vernon  Rice Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bradbury  Norton  Robinson,  B.  S Baraboo,  Wis. 

Charles  Bradford  Rodes,  A.  M Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Julius  Rotter St.  Louis,  Mo. 

George  Frederick  Ruppert Clarksburg,  Mo. 

John  St.  Avit,  Jr St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ralph  Stottard  Sabine,  A.  B East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Otto  Schmidt St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Henry  Joseph  Schenk Nauvoo,  111. 

William  P.  Scroggs Lenox,  Iowa. 

William  Hale  Smith Trinidad,  Colo. 

Vivian  Cecil  Staats,  B.  S Airlie,  Oregon. 

John  Covy  Watkins Harrison,  Ark. 

Oliver  Clarence  Wenger St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mason  Franklin  Woods Waverly,  111. 

Edward  Christian  Wittwer,  B.  S.,  M.  D Humboldt,  Neb. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

L.  W.  Armstrong , Fredericksburg,  Ind. 

Julius   Boecker Mt.  Olive,  111. 

W.  E.  Boyd Mounds,  111. 

Rolla  C.  Cresswell Aptus,  Mo. 

Julius  H.  Crume St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Arthur  Davis St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  W.  Day Summersfield,  Mo. 

R.  C.  Edwards Roodhouse,  111. 

V.  Burks  Gatewood Buffalo,  Mo. 

E.  W.  Harrelson Farmington,  Mo. 

W.  C.  Heyenga Hartsburg,  111. 

G.  Hartzke St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chas.  W.  Heiland St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Munson  M.  Hunt Brazil,  Ind. 

Olah  A.  Kirkpatrick Monitou,  Okla. 

Byron  A.  Mapes St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ruf us  Moreland Brownsville,  111. 

Henry  V.  Melin Linn,  Mo. 

G.  L.  McGowan St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elbert  Britten  Owen St.  Louis,  Mo. 

N.  A.  Owens St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Leon  A.  Rawlings Roodhouse,  111. 

C.  M.  Rice St.  Louis,  Mo. 

George  Reeves St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hugo  Schick St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O.  G.  Scwartz St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chester  P.  Shoudy Spokane,  Wash. 

John  Robert  Wall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  M.  Weis St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  E.  Williams Walnut  Ridge,  Ark. 

Julian  A.  Zabrocki St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Alonzo  L.  Fitzporter St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Roland  F.  Arnd St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Paul  Bakewell,  Jr Kirkwood,  Mo. 

William  T.  Dean St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Marcel  J.  Desloge St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  M.  Hines St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  J.  Keefe St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eugene  F.  McCarthy St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  B.  Nivert Glasgow,  Mo. 

Harry  J.  Padberg St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Herman  C.  Ross St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Joseph  J.  Reilly St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  C.  Tobin St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  M.  Sandoval St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Andrew  Grace St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Arthur  W.  Daggett Belle  Rive,  111. 

William  David  Drake Orchardville,  111. 

Clifford  Walter  Gaertner,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eugene  Paul  Hamilton Richmond,  Mo. 

Rolla  Harrison  Henry Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Thomas  Ambrose  Judge Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Clarence  John  Kenney Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Frederick  Sylvester  Leonard Cascade,  Iowa. 

Marion  M.  Landrum,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Martin  Francis  Maguire Scranton,  Pa. 

Leo  C.  Mudd,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bradbury  Norton  Robinson Baraboo,  Wis. 

Elam  T.  Robinson,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edward  Christian  Wittwer,  M.  D Humboldt,  Neb. 


Certificates  of  Post-Graruate  Instruction. 
School  of  Medicine. 

William  Henry  Parks,  M.  D Brazeau,  Mo. 

M.  E.  Spurgeon,  M.  D Red  Bird,  Mo. 
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Certificates  of  Summer  School  Course. 
School  of  Medicine. 

T.  M.  Anderson,  M.  D Mountain  View,  Mo. 

W.  H.  Barks,  M.  D Brazeau,  Mo. 

L.  G.  Blanchard,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  L.  Cone,  M.  D Campbell,  Mo. 

O.  W.  Cochran,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  B.  Cary,  M.  D Donnellson,   111. 

0.  W.  Cosby,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  L.  Davis,  M.  D Robinson,  Mo. 

J.  L.  Dryden,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  Evans,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  L.  Golightly,  M.  D Brookport,  111. 

W.  F.  Hager,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  C.  Hallam,  M.  D Centralia,  111. 

C.  E.  Johnson,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1.  F.  Kittridge,  M.  D : St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  M.  Kueffer,  M.  D Woodruff,  Kas. 

J.  W.  Love,  M.  D Walker,  Mo. 

C.  E.  Maldon,  M.  D Troy,  111. 

W.  H.  Musgrove,  M.  D Wheeling,  Mo. 

W.  J.  Muhm,  M.  D Augusta,  Mo. 

H.  P.  Mills,  M.  D Grant  City,  Mo. 

H.  P.  Oliver,  M.  D Booina,  Texas. 

J.  W.  Russell,  M.  D Lonotona,  Mo. 

O.  L.  Seabaugh,  M.  D Patton,  Mo. 

J.  L.  Seebold,  M.  D Madison,  111. 

A.  E.  Walters,  M.  D Bible  Grove,  111. 

L.  S.  White,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  O.  Wehrman,  M.  D Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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General  Statement 


ORGANIZATION. 

The  St.  Louis  University  comprises  at  present  the  following 
departments:  The  School  of  Divinity;  The  School  of  Philosophy 
and  Science;  The  School  of  Medicine;  The  St.  Louis  College  of 
Dentistry;  The  Institute  of  Law;  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

HISTORY. 

The  foundation  of  St.  Louis  University  dates  back  to  1818,  three 
years  before  Missouri  became  a  State  of  the  Union. 

On  November  16th,  1818,  Right  Rev.  Louis  William  DuBourg, 
Bishop  of  Louisiana,  with  residence  in  St.  Louis,  opened  St.  Louis 
Academy  in  a  stone  building  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Third  and 
Market  streets.  It  was  under  the  control  of  Rev.  Francois  Niel  and 
other  secular  priests  attached  to  St.  Louis  Cathedral.  The  Academy 
expanded  into  St.  Louis  College  in  1820,  and  a  brick  building,  two 
stories  high,  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  on 
Walnut  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 

Although  the  college  was  successful  and  the  mother  of  many 
students  eminent  in  after  life,  yet  the  secular  clergy  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  attend  to  their  professorial  work  in  St.  Louis  College,  owing 
to  their  numerous  ecclesiastical  duties. 

In  consequence,  Bishop  DuBourg  had  intended  to  hand  the  in- 
stitution over  to  the  Jesuits  a  few  years  after  its  foundation,  for  he 
realized  that  its  existence  would  be  precarious  without  some  such 
guarantee  for  supplying  a  corps  of  trained  professors.  He  had, 
therefore,  made  application  to  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  of  Mary- 
land, but  his  request  could  not  be  granted  as  the  establishments  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Georgetown  and  elsewhere  in  the  Eastern 
States  fully  occupied  all  the  members  at  that  time.  The  disappoint- 
ment, however,  was  to  be  only  temporary. 

Early  in  1823,  Bishop  DuBourg  visited  Washington  to  consult 
with  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  John  C. 
Calhoun,  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  Indian  affairs  of  his  diocese. 
Secretary  Calhoun  suggested  that  he  invite  the  Maryland  Jesuits 
to  give  him  their  assistance  in  his  difficult  pioneer  work.  DuBourg, 
thereupon,  again  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Provincal  of 
Maryland,  offering  to  make  over  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  his  Cathe- 
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dral  property  in  St.  Louis,  which  comprised  church  and  college,  as 
well  as  a  farm  near  Florissant,  Mo.,  for  an  Indian  Seminary,  if  the 
Jesuits  would  establish  themselves  in  his  diocese.  The  Provincial 
accepted  that  part  of  the  proposition  which  referred  to  the  Indian 
Seminary,  but  stated  that  priests  could  not  then  be  spared  for  the 
St.  Louis  project. 

Thus,  finally  in  June,  1823,  the  Jesuits  from  Whitemarsh,  Mary- 
land, took  up  their  abode  at  Florissant,  where  they  opened  a  sem- 
inary for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians.  It  was  not  until  a  some- 
what later  date  that  they  yielded  to  Bishop  DuBourg's  urgent  solici- 
tations to  take  over  St.  Louis  College. 

The  last  session  of  the  college  under  its  old  management  was 
that  of  1826-27.  As  the  Jesuits  desired  to  have  a  boarding  school 
as  well  as  a  day  school,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  new  college 
structure  at  Washington  avenue  and  Ninth  street,  then  outside  the 
limits  of  St.  Louis,  on  property  donated  by  the  Bishop.  During  the 
interval  of  building,  the  Jesuits  accommodated  St.  Louis  pupils  at 
Florissant  late  in  the  session  of  1827-28,  where  also  the  entire  ses- 
sion of  1828-29  was  passed.  Thence  they  were  transferred  to  the 
new  building  in  St.  Louis,  where  classes  began  on  Nov.  2,  1829. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  a  Jesuit,  James  Marquette,  S.  J., 
who,  in  1673,  first  viewed  the  site  of  our  future  city,  and  when 
Pierre  Laclede  founded  St.  Louis  in  1764,  it  was  another  Jesuit,  Se- 
bastian Meurin,  S.  J.,  who  first  ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  colonists,  who  were  all  Catholics. 

In  its  new  location  St.  Louis  College  flourished,  and  in  1832  re- 
ceived its  charter  as  a  University  by  act  of  the  Missouri  Legislature. 
The  president  at  once  set  about  the  preparatory  steps  for  organiz- 
ing the  post-graduate  faculties.  In  1834  the  Divinity  Faculty  was 
established,  but  in  1860  the  theological  students  were  transferred  to 
the  Jesuit  college  at  Boston,  Mass.  In  1836  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
was  constituted,  and  when  for  some  reason  it  became  inoperative 
in  1840,  a  new  faculty  was  organized  in  1842.  The  medical  school 
was  eminently  successful  until  1855,  when,  owing  to  the  Know 
Nothing  movement,  its  separation  from  the  University  was  deemed 
advisable.  A  Law  Faculty  was  organized  in  1843  and  continued  ses- 
sions until  1847. 

Owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the  business  districts,  the  Uni- 
versity site  became  unsuited  to  educational  purposes,  and  in  1888 
the  institution  was  transferred  to  a  new  and  more  favorable  situa- 
tion in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  The  undergraduate  department 
was  opened  on  Grand  Avenue  in  1888;  the  School  of  Philosophy  and 
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Science,  Lindell  Boulevard,  in  1889;  the  School  of  Divinity  on  West 
Pine  Boulevard  in  1899. 

In  May,  1901,  two  of  the  best  medical  schools  of  the  State,  the 
Marion-Sims  Medical  College  and  the  Beaumont  Hospital  Medical 
College,  were  consolidated  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  offered.  This  consolidated  Marion-Sims-Beau- 
mont College  of  Medicine  was  acquired  by  the  St.  Louis  University 
in  May,  1903,  as  a  component  part  of  the  institution. 

A  School  of  Dentistry  was  added  in  1908  by  the  affiliation  of  the 
St.  Louis  Dental  College  with  the  University. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  The  Faculty  of  Law  was  re- 
stored, and  a  School  of  Advanced  Science  was  also  inaugurated. 

St.  Louis  University  is  the  oldest  university  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Territory  and  probably  the  oldest  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.  B.)  is  conferred  upon 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  College  Course. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Course  (A.  M.)  can  be  ob- 
tained by  one  year  of  graduate  study  in  the  University. 

The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  B.)  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  will  be  granted  only  after  successful  grad- 
uate courses. 

The  requirements  for  the  degrees  in  course  (M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  LL. 
B.,  etc.)  conferred  by  the  University  will  be  found  stated  in  the  ap- 
propriate places  under  the  different  departments. 

No  degrees  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  not  satisfied  their 
obligations  to  the  institution. 

Honorary  degrees  are  conferred  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  upon  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  litera- 
ture, science  or  the  professions. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

See  departments  of  Medicine,  Law,  Arts  and  Sciences. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Regularity  in  attendance,  earnest  application  to  the  work 
assigned,  conformity  to  the  regulations,  and  gentlemanly  con- 
duct are  required  of    all  the    students    of    the    institution.      Any 
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serious  neglect  in  these  essential  points  will  render  the  offender 
liable  to  effective  correction,  and  even  to  dismissal. 

The  University  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  offences 
committed  out  of  its  jurisdiction;  yet  any  conduct  that  is  detri- 
mental to  the  reputation  of  the  institution,  or  that  hinders  the 
advancement  or  moral  good  of  other  students,  is  sufficient  cause 
for  suspension  or  expulsion. 

EXPENSES. 

As  the  Institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  entirely  dependent 
for  its  support  on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition. 

A  statement  of  fees  for  the  regular  course  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments will  be  found  in  its  appropriate  place  under  that  department. 
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General  Statement 

HISTORY. 

See  page  47. 

Location. 

The  buildings  of  the  Medical  Department  are  located  on 
Compton  Hill,  the  highest  point  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  Col- 
lege property  includes  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground  upon  the 
corner  of  Grand  avenue  and  Caroline  street,  and  comprises  the 
Medical  Building,  65  by  100;  the  Rebekah  Hospital  Building,  54  by 
45;  and  the  Laboratory  Building,  which  was  completed  October  1, 
1901,  and  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  laboratory  instruction  in 
pathology,  chemistry,  physiology,  physiological  chemistry,  his- 
tology, bacteriology,  pharmacology  and  clinical  microscopy. 

All  portions  of  the  city  are  readily  accessible  by  means  of 
electric  lines  passing  the  College  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The 
City  Hospital,  the  Female  Hospital,  the  Insane  Asylum,  St.  John's 
Hospital  and  St.  Mary's  Infirmary  are  within  a  few  minutes'  ride 
from  the  College.  No  location  could  be  more  acceptable  in  a  moral 
way,  for  all  detracting  influences  are  too  far  removed  to  affect  the 
student. 

The  College  Building. 

The  main  College  building  is  four  stories  high.  The  first  floor 
is  divided  into  rooms  of  convenient  size  for  the  use  of  the  St.  Louis 
University  Dispensary.  The  second  floor  contains  the  large  amphi- 
theater, with  operating  room  attached,  the  offices  of  the  College 
and  the  Library. 

On  the  third  floor  two  amphitheatres  and  the  research  rooms  of 
the  departments  of  Anatomy  and  Histology,  Pathology  and  Bacte- 
riology, and  Chemistry.  These  research  rooms  are  provided  with 
such  apparatus  and  materials  as  are  necessary  for  investigation  in 
these  subjects. 

The  fourth  floor  contains  the  laboratories  of  general  Chem- 
istry and  Anatomy.  The  dissecting  room  is  55  by  55  feet  and  is 
well  lighted  by  both  skylights  and  windows.  On  this  same  floor  are 
the  prosecting,  embalming  and  storage  rooms  of  the  Department  of 
Anatomy. 
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The  Laboratory  Building. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  laboratory  for  Physiological  Chem- 
istry, 36  by  56  feet,  which  is  equipped  with  lockers,  water,  gas  and 
complete  sets  of  reagents  and  apparatus  for  individual  laboratory 
practice. 

The  entire  second  floor  is  devoted  to  laboratory  instruction 
in  Histology,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  It  has  in  connection  with 
it  the  museum  and  private  rooms  for  the  instructors  and  assistants. 

The  laboratory  room  is  40  by  50,  with  ample  light  on  the  east 
and  west  sides.  Accommodations  are  provided  for  one  hundred 
students.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  150  high  grade  micro- 
scopes and  with  other  appliances  in  proportion. 

The  third  floor  contains  the  laboratories  of  Physiology.  These 
comprise  two  large  student  laboratories.  The  equipment  includes 
a  full  complement  of  instruments  for  experimental  work  upon  liv- 
ing animals.  There  are  also  four  research  laboratories,  a  shop,  a 
store-room  and  dark  room  for  the  Physiological  Department. 


Library. 

The  Library  on  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building  is  open  to 
students  from  8  in  the  morning  to  5  in  the  afternoon.  The  reading 
room,  which  is  25x50,  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  contains 
about  2600  bound  volumes.  In  addition  to  these  the  special  libraries 
maintained  by  the  various  departments  will  bring  the  total  of  bound 
volumes  up  to  5200.  Moreover  there  are  some  4000  unbound  pam- 
phlets on  special  subjects.  All  these  are  available  for  those  doing 
special  work. 

In  addition  to  the  American  weekly  and  monthly  medical  publi- 
cations, 68  standard  foreign  scientific  journals  are  received. 

The  University  has  recently  set  apart  a  fund  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  present  subscriptions  and  to  add  such  others  as  may 
be  thought  desirable.  For  the  more  expensive  and  valuable  ac- 
cessions, such  as  complete  sets  of  standard  journals,  encyclopedic 
works,  etc.,  the  library  must  rely  upon  the  generosity  of  its  friends. 

All  friends  of  the  University  are  especially  urged  to  donate  any 
books  or  journals  for  which  they  have  no  immediate  use.  Some- 
times a  single  volume  completes  a  series. 
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Clinical  Facilities 


The  St.  Louis  University  School  of  Medicine  possesses  unusual 
advantages  in  the  matter  of  clinical  facilities.  The  hospital  affilia- 
tions of  the  Marion-Sims  College  of  Medicine  and  the  Beaumont 
Hospital  Medical  College  were  confirmed  to  the  University  when,  in 
1901,  it  took  over  these  two  schools  as  its  Department  of  Medicine, 
while  to  the  clinical  facilities  existing  at  the  time  of  the  union, 
others  and  important  ones  were  added.  At  present  the  following 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  supply  material  to  the  University  for 
clinical  instruction: 

St.  Louis  City  Hospital, 

St.  Louis  Insane  Asylum, 

Rebekah  Hospital, 

St.  Mary's  Infirmary, 

St.  John's  Hospital, 

Mt.  St.  Rose's  Hospital, 

St.  Ann's  Lying-in  Infirmary, 

St.  Ann's  Foundling  Asylum, 

Obstetric  Clinic, 

St.   Louis  University  Dispensary, 

St  John's  Clinical  Dispensary, 

Obstetric  Dispensary. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  several  private  hospitals  which  are 
served  by  members  of  the  faculty  afford  many  occasions  for  clinical 
demonstrations.  The  schedule  for  clinics,  however,  is  so  disposed 
that  other  work  is  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible. 

Rebekah  Hospital. 

Capacity  seventy-one  beds.  Adjoins  the  Medical  School  and  has 
proved  a  valuable  asset  in  clinical  instruction  in  medicine  and 
surgery  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence.  The  institution 
has  recently  undergone  extensive  repairs,  more  than  seven  thousand 
dollars  having  been  expended  in  improvements. 

About  the  first  of  January,  1908,  the  Training  School  for  nurses 
was  removed  to  a  dormitory  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  thus  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  Hospital  by  twenty  beds,  which  were 
set  apart  for  free  patients  used  for  teaching  purposes. 
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St.  Louis  University  Dispensary. 

This  dispensary  is  located  in  the  college  building  at  the  corner 
of  Grand  Avenue  and  Caroline  Street.  It  consists  of  the  following 
departments:  General  Medicine,  Surgery,  Ophthalmology,  Pediatries, 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases,  Gynecology,  Neurology,  Genito- 
urinary diseases  and  Orthopedic  Surgery.  All  of  these  departments 
are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  faculty  and  are  used  exclusively 
for  teaching  purposes. 

During  the  last  year  nearly  4,000  new  cases  were  treated  with 
a  total  of  almost  20,000  visits.  Connected  as  it  is  with  the  Rebekah 
Hospital,  it  forms  a  most  valuable  portion  of  the  University's  clin- 
ical teaching  facilities. 


St.  John's  Hospital. 

Capacity,  81  beds.  Offers  abundant  material  for  clinical  and 
medical  studies.  It  is  furnished  with  a  large  amphitheatre  where 
surgical  operations  are  held  and  diseases  are  demonstrated  before 
the  students.  The  operating  rooms  have  within  the  last  few  months 
been  entirely  remodeled  and  refurnished.  A  high-class  X-ray  de- 
partment is  maintained.  This  hospital  affords,  therefore,  excellent 
opportunities  for  sectional  teaching,  as  well  as  demonstrations  and 
lectures  before  the  entire  Junior  and  Senior  classes. 


St.  Mary's  Infirmary. 

Capacity,  150  beds.  From  its  location  in  the  vicinity  of  the  in- 
dustrial section  of  the  city,  east  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  this  hospital 
offers  special  advantage  by  the  numerous  and  varied  cases  afforded 
in  the  department  of  accident  surgery. 

Sectional  instruction  has  been  given  here  in  surgery  for  some 
years,  and  the  coming  year  it  is  planned  to  add  to  this  instruction 
in  medicine  and  pathology. 


Mount  St.  Rose  Throat  and  Chest  Hospital. 

Capacity,  75  beds.  Mt.  St.  Rose,  equipped  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  and  its  complications,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Middle  West  for  the  special  care  and  treatment  of 
this  disease.  Exceptional  opportunities  are  here  offered  for  the 
study  of  tuberculosis  under  modern  scientific  methods. 
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St.  Ann's  Lying-in  Infirmary. 

Capacity,  75  beds.  This  well  known  institution  was  founded 
in  1853  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  The  new 
building,  thoroughly  equipped  and  modern  in  all  its  appointments, 
offers  exceptional  advantages  for  the  student  of  obstetrics. 

A  large  number  of  charity  cases  are  handled  here  each  year, 
at  which  students  personally  assist  under  the  direction  of  a  resident 
instructor. 

In  addition  to  the  charity  wards  this  institution  offers  a  number 
of  first-class  private  rooms  at  moderate  prices,  which  are  available 
to  physicians  desiring  to  take  care  of  their  own  cases  in  a  private 
institution.  The  utmost  privacy  is  afforded,  as  well  as  every  mod- 
ern appliance  for  high-class  obstetrical  work  and  excellent  care 
and  attention. 

St.  Ann's  Foundling  Asylum. 

A  separate  department  of  the  above  institution  affords  abundant 
material  for  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  children.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-four  infants,  ranging  in  age  from  the  recently  born  to  five 
years,  are  at  present  cared  for  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Special 
opportunities  are  here  offered  the  student  for  the  study  of  artificial 
feeding,  care  of  young  infants,  hygiene,  and  children's  diseases  in 
general. 

Sectional  instruction  in  autopsies  on  infants  is  offered  here  to 
senior  students. 

St  Louis  Obstetric  Dispensary. 

Through  friends  of  the  University  this  institution  was  estab- 
lished in  1904  and  has  become  a  most  important  help  in  the  study  of 
obstetrics.  Cases  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  members  of 
the  Senior  Class,  thus  insuring  the  personal  interest  of  the  students. 
During  the  school  year  1907-'08  115  deliveries  were  made  by  the 
students  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Dispensary 
and  more  than  500  visits  were  made  at  the  homes  of  patients. 

St.  Lonis  City  Hospital. 

This  modern  hospital  has  a  capacity  of  over  600  beds.  The 
average  number  of  patients  treated  annually  exceeds  12,000.  The 
great  variety  of  clinical  material  which  this  hospital  provides  makes 
it  of  great  value  from  a  teaching  standpoint. 
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Special  rooms  are  provided  for  clinical  instruction  and  with 
the  completion  of  the  buildings  at  present  under  consideration,  two 
large  clinical  amphitheatres  as  well  as  smaller  rooms  for  clinical 
demonstrations  will  be  added. 

The  Female  Hospital  which  is  at  present  in  another  part  of  the 
city,  will  be  removed  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  hospital  as  soon 
as  the  new  buildings  are  completed,  thus  adding  several  hundred 
beds  to  the  capacity  of  the  hospital. 

Clinical  instruction  is  given  by  members  of  the  faculty  in  sur- 
gical diagnosis,  medicine,  nervous  diseases,  genito-urinary  diseases, 
dermatology,  proctology  and  physical  diagnosis. 

St.  Louis  Insane  Asylum. 

Capacity  600  patients.  By  permission  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  this  institution  is  made  available  for  clinical 
instruction.  The  professors  of  nervous  diseases  are  thus  enabled 
to  deliver  weekly  clinical  lectures,  utilizing  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  mental  affections  to  be  found  in  so  large  an  institution. 

Obstetric  Clinic. 

Capacity,  20  beds.  Though  limited  in  size,  the  institution 
affords  a  valuable  addition  to  the  department  of  obstetrics.  About 
fifty  deliveries  per  annum  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  department. 

St.  John's  Clinical  Dispensary. 

This  out-patient  dispensary  which  was  one  of  the  first  estab- 
lished in  the  city,  is  utilized  for  instruction  of  the  Senior  class  in 
sections.  It  is  located  almost  in  the  center  of  the  congested  district 
of  the  city,  convenient  for  the  large  number  of  patients  attracted  to 
the  dispensary. 
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General  Outline  of  Course 


The  course  of  instruction,  which  covers  four  years,  comprises: 
Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work,  clinical  work  in  sections 
and  practical  instruction  by  actual  examination,  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  patients;  stereopticon  displays  from  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, dissections  and  gross  and  microscopic  preparations;  writ- 
ten reviews,  exercises  and  written  and  oral  examinations.  A  sys- 
tem of  periodical  oral  and  written  reviews  has  been  instituted. 


The    Anatomical,    Histological    and    Embryological    Laboratories, 
Museum  and  Library. 

The  anatomical  laboratories  occupy  the  top  floor  of  the  main 
building.  They  comprise  the  following:  Large  dissecting  room 
50  by  50  feet,  which  is  well  lighted  by  both  sky-lights  and  windows; 
private  rooms  for  prosecting  and  research  work;  an  embalming 
room  and  storage  room.  An  abundance  of  material  for  class  and 
research  work  is  provided  and  great  care  is  taken  in  its  preparation. 

The  laboratories  of  histology,  neurology  and  embryology  are  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  new  laboratory  building.  The  laboratories 
are  equipped  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  modern  Leitz 
microscopes,  together  with  apparatus  and  sets  of  reagents  for 
histological  and  embryological  work. 

On  the  third  floor  is  a  series  of  private  work  rooms  for  instruc- 
tors and  advanced  students.  These  rooms  connect  with  the  research 
laboratory  which  is  equipped  with  apparatus  for  investigative  work. 
During  the  past  two  years  a  considerable  amount  of  anatomical 
material  has  been  prepared  for  special  work.  A  number  of  human 
embryos  has  been  collected,  and  these,  together  with  embryological 
series  of  several  vertebrates,  provide  material  for  investigation  and 
class  work. 

Students  who  are  suitably  qualified,  and  physicians  who  desire 
to  do  research  work  in  the  lines  of  anatomy,  histology,  neurology 
or  embryology,  will  receive  every  encouragement  which  the  depart- 
ment is  able  to  offer. 
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COURSES  IN  MACROSCOPIC  ANATOMY. 

a.  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY.  As  an  introduction  to  the 
human  anatomy,  both  macroscopic  and  microscopic,  and  to  physi- 
ology, the  student  is  required  to  dissect  a  mammal.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  viscera,  blood,  vascular  and  nervous  systems. 

Laboratory  and  recitations  three  hours,  three  times  a  week, 
first  half  of  first  semester,  first  year. 

b.  OSTEOLOGY,  ARTHROLOGY,  MYOLOGY,  SPLANCHNOL- 
OGY AND  ANGEIOLOGY.  A  systematic  study  is  made  of  the  entire 
skeleton,  and  of  the  principal  joints.  The  more  important  groups  of 
muscles  are  demonstrated,  in  conjunction  with  the  bones  and  joints 
with  which  they  are  associated.  Demonstrations  of  the  thoracic,  ab- 
dominal and  pelvic  organs  by  means  of  manikins  prepared  from 
formalin-hardened  subjects. 

Lectures,  demonstrations  and  recitations  three  hours  three 
times  a  week,  second  half  of  first  semester,  first  year. 

c.  HUMAN  DISSECTION.  Following  the  Osteology,  the  stu- 
dent makes  a  dissection  of  one-half  of  the  body. 

Laboratory,  eight  hours  a  week,  second  semester,  first  year. 

d.  HUMAN  DISSECTION.  (Continuation  of  Course  c.)  A 
dissection  of  the  second  half  of  the  body. 

Laboratory,  eight  hours  a  week,  first  semester,  second  year. 

e.  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANATOMY.  Having  completed  the 
systematic  dissections  the  student  proceeds  to  a  study  of  the  topog- 
raphy and  relations  of  the  various  regions  and  parts  of  the  body 
by  means  of  serial  sections  of  formalin-hardened  bodies.  Each 
student  is  furnished  a  set  of  sections  and  is  required  to  make  an 
outline  drawing  of  each  section. 

Laboratory,  three  hours  twice  a  week.  Recitations  three  times 
per  week,  second  semester,  second  year. 

f.  NEUROLOGY.  A  dissection  of  the  central  nervous  system 
and  the  organs  of  the  special  senses.  In  this  course  the  student 
dissects  a  sheep  brain  in  order  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
morphological  relations  of  the  general  divisions  of  the  brain. 
This  preliminary  work  is  followed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  human 
brain  by  means  of  horizontal,  coronal  and  sagittal  sections. 

Laboratory,  nine  hours  a  week  for  three  weeks  of  second  se- 
mester, first  year. 
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COUKSES   IX  MICROSCOPIC   ANATOMY. 

g.  CYSTOLOGY,  HISTOLOGY,  MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY. 
The  work  is  introduced  by  a  brief  study  of  the  microscope  and 
its  accessories,  together  with  the  principles  involved  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  microscopic  objects. 

Following  this,  the  simple  cell  is  studied  in  both  fresh  and 
stained  preparations.  In  the  same  manner  the  variously  modified 
cells,  such  as  epithelia,  blood  and  lymph,  connective  tissue,  muscle 
and  nerve  are  studied.  Having  become  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  fundamental  tissues  these  tissues  are  studied,  and 
finally  the  various  organs  of  the  body  are  taken  up  systematically. 

The  course  covers  the  first  semester.  Laboratory  six  hours 
per  week.    Recitations  and  lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

h.  MICROSCOPIC  NEUROLOGY.  This  course  is  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  Course  f,  and  comprises  a  study  of  the  minute  anatomy 
of  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  organs  of  the  special  senses. 

Laboratory,  nine  hours  a  week  for  three  weeks,  part  of  second 
semester  of  first  year. 

i.  EMBRYOLOGY.  The  work  begins  with  the  study  of  ovo- 
genesis and  spermatogenesis,  maturation,  ovulation  and  its  relation 
to  menstruation,  fertilization,  segmentation,  gastrulation,  formation 
of  germ  layers,  formation  of  embryo,  foetal  envelopes,  placenta,  re- 
lation of  placenta  to  uterus,  the  formation  of  the  principal  tissues 
and  organs.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  con- 
genital malformations  and  their  causes. 

The  course  will  cover  the  last  ten  weeks  of  the  second  semester 
of  the  first  year.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Recitations  and 
lectures  three  hours. 

RESEARCH  COURSES. 

j.  ANATOMICAL,  HISTOLOGICAL  AND  EMBRYOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

CHEMISTRY,  ORGANIC  AND  INORGANIC. 

a.  LECTURES,  with  experimental  demonstrations,  six  hours 
a  week;  recitations  and  drill  work,  two  hours  a  week;  Freshman 
class,  first  semester.  The  principles  of  general,  inorganic  and 
physical  chemistry,  together  with  a  brief  explanation  of  toxicology 
and  its  methods. 
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b.  LECTURES,  five  hours  a  week;  recitations,  two  hours  a 
week;  Freshman  class,  second  semester.  The  principles  of  organic 
chemistry. 

c.  Laboratory  work,  Freshman  Class;  six  hours  a  week,  first 
semester;  three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  A  careful  study  of 
the  qualitative  and  quantitative  relation  existing  among  the  chem- 
ical elements  and  compounds. 

DERMATOLOGY  AND  SYPHILOLOGY. 

a.  LECTURES  ON  DERMATOLOGY  AND  SYPHILIS  to  the 
Senior  class,  one  hour  a  week. 

b.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  DERMATOL- 
OGY AND  SYPHILIS  to  the  Senior  class  in  Sections,  two  hours  a 
week  (total  of  twelve  hours  for  each  student)  at  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity Dispensary. 

c.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  DERMATOLOGY 
AND  SYPHILIS  to  the  Senior  class  in  Sections,  two  hours  a  week 
(total  of  twelve  hours  to  each  student),  at  St.  John's  Clinical  Dis- 
pensary. 

d.  LECTURES  AND  LABORATORY  INSTRUCTION  IN  DER- 
MATO-PATHOLOGY  (Elective). 

Special  work  in  the  Histology  and  Pathology  of  the  Skin,  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  methods  of  fixing,  hardening,  embedding, 
cutting  of  sections,  staining  and  mounting.  Also  instruction  in  the 
making  of  cultures  of  bacteria  and  vegetable  parasites  involving  the 
skin. 

DISEASES   OF   CHILDREN. 

a.  DIDACTIC  LECTURES  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Junior  class. 

b.  RECITATION.     One  hour  a  week  to  the  Junior  class. 

c.  CLINICAL  LECTURES,  upon  the  various  diseases  of  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  one  hour  and  a  half  each  week,  to  the  Senior 
class,  with  demonstrations.  This  course  will  be  given  at  St.  Ann's 
Asylum  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  material. 

d.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTIONS,  to  the  Senior 
class  in  sections  at  St.  Ann's  Lying-in  Infirmary. 
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e.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  to  the  Senior  class 
in  sections,  at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Rebekah 
Hospital,  examination,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
children.    Three  hours  a  week  (total,  18  hours  to  each  student). 

f.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  to  the  Senior  class 
in  sections  at  St.  John's  Clinical  Dispensary  (18  hours  to  each  stu- 
dent). 

EAR,  JfOSE  A>D  THROAT  DISEASES. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  class  are  arranged  into  two 
divisions.     Only  the  course  included  in  one  division  is  required. 

Division  A. 

a.  CLINICAL  LECTURES,  with  recitations,  one  hour  a  week. 
As  large  a  portion  of  the  subject  as  possible  is  presented  in  these 
clinical  lectures.  Patients  are  brought  before  the  class  in  groups 
to  illustrate  points  in  diagnosis,  symptomatology,  history  taking 
and  operative  technique.  Where  the  subject  does  not  lend  itself 
well  to  demonstration  by  this  method,  recitations  are  held,  so  as  to 
bring  about  a  clear  understanding. 

b.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NOSE,  THROAT  AND  EAR.  The  class 
is  divided  into  sections,  which  are  given  a  thorough  course  in  the 
anatomy  of  these  organs,  the  large  collection  of  preparations  be- 
longing to  the  department  being  available  for  this  purpose. 

c.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  including  exam- 
ination of  the  nose,  throat  and  ear,  and  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  their  diseases.  Sections  of  the  class  at  the  St.  Louis  University 
Dispensary  twice  a  week,  first  semester.  Six  exercises  for  each 
student. 

d.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  at  St.  John's 
Clinical  Dispensary;  sections  of  the  class.  Eighteen  exercises  for 
each  student. 

e.  WRITTEN  EXERCISES.  Topics  are  assigned  which  stu- 
dents are  required  to  study  in  text-books  and  other  publications 
which  are  available.  After  a  proper  time,  they  are  required  to 
present  a  written  thesis  upon  the  subject.  The  German  publica- 
tions are  assigned  to  one  or  two  students,  the  French  to  one  or 
two,  and  likewise  the  English.  These  are  read  before  the  class  and 
a  general  discussion  indulged  in  by  the  members. 

The  time  devoted  to  this  course  is  equivalent  to  one  hour  a 
week. 
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Division  B. 

f.  DIDACTIC  AND  CLINICAL  LECTURES,  two  hours  a  week, 
devoted  to  a  systematic  consideration  of  the  subject,  with  clinical 
demonstrations  before  the  class.  Models,  preparations  and  stere- 
opticon  views  are  utilized  whenever  necessary  for  elucidation  of  the 
subject. 

g.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  class  in  sec- 
tions, St.  Louis  University  Dispensary.  Students  are  taught  the 
methods  of  examination  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat  and  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  these  organs. 

h.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NOSE,  THROAT  AND  EAR.  The  class, 
divided  into  sections,  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
nose,  throat  and  ear. 

GENITO-URINARY  SURGERY. 

a.  LECTURES  ON  GENITO-URINARY  SURGERY,  including 
gonorrhoea,  with  its  complications  and  sequelae,  sterility  and  im- 
potence, and  surgical  affections  of  the  kidney,  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Senior  class. 

b.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  to  the  Senior  class 
in  sections  at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Rebekah 
Hospital,  three  hours  a  week  (total  of  18  hours  to  each  student). 

c.  CYSTOSCOPY  AND  URETER  CATHETERIZATION. 
Special  elective  course  open  to  Seniors  and   graduate  students. 

d.  DEMONSTRATIONS.  Anatomy  of  the  genito-urinary  sys- 
tem to  sections  of  the  Senior  class. 

GYNECOLOGY  AND  PELVIC  DISEASES. 

a.  LECTURES  ON  GYNECOLOGY  AND  PELVIC  DISEASES, 
one  hour  a  week  to  the  Junior  class,  second  semester. 

b.  LECTURES  ON  OPERATIVE  GYNECOLOGY  WITH  CLIN- 
ICAL INSTRUCTION,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Senior  class. 

c.  LECTURES  ON  GYNECOLOGY  AND  PELVIC  DISEASES, 
one  hour  a  week  to  the  Senior  class,  first  semester. 

d.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  to  the  Senior  class 
in  sections  at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Rebekah 
Hospital.     This   course   includes  the   examination   of   patients   and 
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diagnosis  of  pelvic  disorders;  3  hours  a  week  (total  of  18  hours  for 
each  student). 

e.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  Senior  class, 
in  sections,  at  St.  John's  Clinical  Dispensary,  2  hours  a  week  (total 
of  12  hours  for  each  student). 

f.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION.  Operative  Gyne- 
cology at  various  Hospitals  to  the  Senior  class  in  sections. 

HYGIENE. 

a.  HYGIENE,  two  lectures  a  week  to  the  Junior  class,  sec- 
ond semester.  This  course  deals  with  personal  as  well  as  public 
hygiene,  the  prevention  of  epidemics,  the  general  improvement  of 
the  health  of  communities,  food,  sleep,  clothing  and  exercise. 

MEDICAL   JURISPRUDENCE. 

a.  LECTURES  on  medical  jurisprudence  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Senior  class. 

MEDICINE. 

a.  NORMAL  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS,  practical  course  to  the 
Sophomore  class  in  sections,  two  hours  a  week  during  the  second 
semester. 

b.  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS,  lectures  and  demonstrations,  two 
hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  class,  first  semester. 

c.  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS   at 

the  City  Hospital,  Junior  class  in  sections,  24  hours  for  each  student. 

d.  CLINICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  MICROSCOPY,  laboratory 
course,  five  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  class  for  one  semester. 

e.  LECTURES  ON  CHEST  DISEASES,  two  hours  a  week  to  the 
Junior  class,  first  half  of  first  semester,  comprising  diseases  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  pleura  and  mediastinum. 

f.  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior 
class,  last  half  of  the  first  semester  and  all  of  the  second  semester. 

g.  RECITATION  accompanying  courses  e  and  f,  one  hour  a 
week  to  the  Junior  class  in  groups  of  twenty. 

h.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  Junior  class,  one 
hour  a  week  at  the  College. 
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i.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  Junior  class,  one 
hour  a  week  at  St.  John's  Hospital. 

j.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  two  hours  a  week  to 
the  Senior  class  at  St.  John's  Hospital. 

k.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  one  and  a  half 
hours  a  week  to  the  Senior  class  at  the  City  Hospital.  Each  instruc- 
tor teaches  half  the  class. 

1.  LECTURES  ON  DIETETICS  to  the  Senior  class,  one  hour 
a  week. 

m.  RECITATIONS  ON  MEDICINE,  two  hours  a  week,  Senior 
class,  second  semester. 

n.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CHEST  DISEASES,  one  hour  a 
week  to  the  Senior  class  at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary. 

o.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  two  hours  a  week 
to  the  Senior  class  at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary. 

p.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  Senior  class 
in  sections,  at  St.  John's  Clinical  Dispensary,  six  hours  a  week 
(total  of  36  hours  for  each  student). 

q.     PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  Senior  class 

in  sections,  at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary,  six  hours  a  week 
(total  of  36  hours  for  each  student). 

r.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  Senior  class 
in  sections,  two  hours  a  week  (total  of  12  hours  to  each  student), 
at  Mt.  St.  Rose  Throat  and  Chest  Hospital. 

s.  PRACTICAL  WORK  IN  THE  CLINICAL  LABORATORIES 
at  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  St.  John's  Hospital,  Senior 
class,  in  sections,  six  hours  a  week  (total  of  24  hours  for  each  stu- 
dent). 

NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

a.  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  to  Junior  class,  lectures  one 
hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Senior  class  is  arranged  into  two  divisions,  A.  and  B.,  only 
one  course  being  required. 

Division  A, 

b.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  ORGANIC  AND  FUNCTIONAL 
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DISEASES  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  at  St.  John's  Hospital, 
two  hours  a  week. 

c.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  PSYCHIATRY,  one  hour  a  week, 
first  semester,  at  the  Insane  Asylum. 

d.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES,  at  City 
Hospital,  one  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

e.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  at  St.  John's  Clin- 
ical Dispensary.  Three  hours  a  week  in  sections  (total  of  18  hours 
for  each  student). 

Division  B. 

f.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  ORGANIC  AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  at  St.  Louis  University 
Dispensary,  two  hours  a  week. 

g.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  PSYCHIATRY,  at  the  Insane 
Asylum,  one  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

h.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES,  at  City 
Hospital,  one  hour  a  week,  for  first  semester. 

i.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  at  the  St.  Louis 
University  Dispensary,  sections,  3  hours  a  week  (total  of  18  hours 
for  each  student). 

OBSTETRICS. 

a.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PREGNANCY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF 

THE  FETUS,  one  hour  a  week,  Junior  class,  first  semester. 

b.  RECITATION  IN  OBSTETRICS  to  the  Junior  class,  one 
hour  a  week. 

c.  NORMAL  LABOR,  one  lecture  a  week,  to  the  Junior  class, 
second  semester. 

d.  DYSTOCIA  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  PUERPERIUM, 
two  hours  a  week,  Senior  class. 

Every  Senior  student  must  attend  at  least  five  cases  in  the  fol- 
lowing practical  courses: 

e.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  OBSTETRICS,  at 
the  St.  Ann's  Lying-in  Infirmary.  Two  Senior  students  are  assigned 
to  each  patient  and  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  confinement. 
In  addition,  the  Senior  class  in  sections  will  be  given  instruction 
upon  obstetric  patients  before  and  after  delivery. 
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f.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  OBSTETRICS. 
Fifty  cases  of  confinement  are  available  each  term  at  the  Obstetric 
Clinic.     Two  Senior  students  are  assigned  to  each  case. 

g.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  OBSTETRICS. 
The  Obstetric  Dispensary  attracts  a  large  number  of  cases,  which 
are  assigned  to  students  of  the  Senior  class  for  delivery  under  the 
direction  of  the  physician  in  charge  and  assistants. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

a.  LECTURES  ON  THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  EYE,  one  hour 
each  week  to  the  Junior  class,  first  half  of  second  semester. 

b.  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES  ON  EYE  DISEASES,  one  hour 
a  week  to  the  Junior  class,  second  half  of  second  semester. 

c.  CLINICAL  LECTURES,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Senior  class, 
second  semester. 

d.  CLINICAL  LECTURES,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Senior 
class,  first  semester. 

e.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  eye  affections,  to  the  Senior  class  in  sections,  at  the  St. 
Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Rebekah  Hospital,  three  hours  a 
week  (total  of  18  hours  for  each  student). 

f.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  eye  affections,  to  the  Senior  class  in  sections,  at  the  St. 
Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Rebekah  Hospital,  three  hours  a 
week  (total  of  18  hours  for  each  student). 

g.  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  OPHTHALMOSCOPY,  at 
the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary;  Senior  class  in  sections  (total 
of  16  hours  for  each  student). 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

Equipment. 

The  laboratories  for  this  department  consist  of  a  large,  well- 
lighted  laboratory  with  ample  capacity  for  over  a  hundred  students, 
a  research  laboratory,  preparation  rooms  and  private  rooms  for  the 
heads  of  the  department. 

The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
modern  Leitz  microscopes   (which  are  used  in  common  with  his- 
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tology),  oil  immersion  lenses,  microtomes  and  all  necessary  mate- 
rials for  teaching  and  research  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

In  the  pathological  research  laboratory  is  ample  equipment  for 
all  kinds  of  histological  work,  including  paraffin,  celloidin  and 
freezing  methods  of  tissue  preparation,  microtomes,  incubators, 
thermostats,  reagents,  Gruebler's  stains,  museum  jars,  glassware, 
etc.  There  is  also  complete  equipment  for  serum  and  immunity 
work. 

The  material  for  teaching  and  research  purposes  represents  the 
accumulation  of  carefully  selected  tissues  from  autopsies  and  surgi- 
cal operations  that  have  been  collected  for  a  number  of  years  and 
also  examples  of  rare  diseases  that  have  been  obtained  from  abroad. 

Material  for  gross  demonstrations  comprises  several  hundred 
museum  specimens  covering  a  great  variety  of  special  lesion  and 
including  malignant  and  benign  new  growths.  At  present  all  speci- 
mens are  prepared  by  the  Pick  method  whereby  the  normal  colors 
and  the  tissues  are  preserved. 

General  and  Special  Pathology. 

The  course  in  pathology  consists  of  laboratory  work,  demon- 
strations, post-mortem  examinations,  lectures  and  recitations,  the 
aim  of  the  course  being  to  have  practical  work  always  predominate. 

Lectures  or  recitations  are  given  three  times  a  week.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  lecturer  to  cover  in  the  course  of  a  year  all  of  the  es- 
sential points  in  general  and  special  pathology.  The  topics  of  the 
lectures  precede  the  laboratory  work  so  that  the  student  has  fresh 
in  mind  a  general  survey  of  a  given  subject  immediately  before  he 
begins  its  more  specific  study  with  tissue  and  microscope. 

Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  are  devoted  to  labora- 
tory work.  Each  man  mounts  and  keeps  his  own  specimens. 
Every  specimen  must  be  drawn  and  objectively  described  and  de- 
duction made  from  the  observation.  Every  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion is  submitted  to  an  instructor  and  must  be  satisfactory  before  it 
is  passed  by  him. 

In  addition  to  the  microscopic  work,  demonstrations  are  given 
of  gross  lesions,  both  by  means  of  fresh  material  and  museum 
preparations,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  the  gross  appearance  goes 
along  with  the  study  of  microscopic  changes. 

Autopsies. 

The  Snodgrass  Laboratory  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in 
connection  with  the  City  Hospital,  offers,  through  the  courtesy  of 
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the  Board  of  Health  of  St.  Louis  and  its  Director,  Dr.  D.  L.  Harris, 
ample  opportunity  for  autopsy  material  to  the  medical  schools  of  St. 
Louis.  The  pathological  work  done  is  of  the  highest  type,  and  the 
equipment  of  the  laboratory  unexcelled.  Sections  of  the  class  are 
sent  to  the  Snodgrass  Laboratory  at  least  once  a  week  for  autopsy 
work. 

Fourth  Year  Courses. 

In  the  fourth  year  autopsies  are  demonstrated  to  sections  of  the 
class  at  St.  Ann's,  Rebekah,  and  other  affiliated  hospitals,  as  mate- 
rial presents  itself. 

Surgical  Pathology. 

The  teaching  in  this  course  will  be  supplementary  to  that  given 
in  the  Sophomore  year,  in  general  pathology,  and  will  consist  of 
laboratory  exercises,  to  the  Junior  class,  for  one  semester.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  equip  the  student  with  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  gross  microscopical  appearance  of  surgical 
lesions,  the  changes  caused  by  these  lesions,  the  reasons  therefor, 
and  the  ultimate  results.  The  more  important  surgical  diseases  of 
the  various  organs  and  groups  of  organs  will  then  be  studied,  stress 
being  laid  on  those  diseases  which  modern  advances  in  surgical 
pathology  have  demonstrated  to  be  amenable  to  operative  inter- 
ference. The  etiology,  development,  method  of  growth,  spread  and 
recurrence  of  tumors  will  be  studied.  A  large  number  of  neo- 
plasms will  be  furnished  the  student,  so  that  he  may,  through  actual 
experience,  better  conceive  the  principle  of  modern  day  tumor  classi- 
fication. 

Neuro-Pathology. 

An  opportunity  is  given  for  special  work  in  the  pathology  of  the 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

Experimental  Pathology. 

Students  who  show  special  interest  in  the  work  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  experimental  work  that  is  con- 
ducted in  the  department.  Special  demonstrations  along  this  line 
are  given  to  the  class  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  dis- 
eases of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  system,  ductless  glands  and 
immunity. 
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Research  Courses. 


Every  encouragement  will  be  given  to  men  who  wish  to  under- 
take research  work.  A  limited  number  who  desire  can  receive 
instruction  in  methods  of  fixing,  mounting  and  cutting  sections,  and 
in  the  various  differential  stains,  and  all  essential  features  of  patho- 
logical technique. 

Bacteriology  and  Parasitology. 

In  the  course  of  bacteriology  and  parasitology  all  the  more  im- 
portant pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic  bacteria  are  studied  in  the 
laboratory,  the  student  making  his  own  cultures,  following  their 
development,  and  submitting  them  to  the  various  diagnostic  tests. 
Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  cultural,  tinctorial,  pathogenic, 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  forms  studied,  in  order  to  famil- 
iarize the  student  with  the  methods  of  bacteriological  diagnosis. 
The  examination  of  water,  milk,  sputum,  etc.,  is  made  a  feature  of 
the  laboratory  course.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary reagents  and  apparatus,  a  separate  outfit  being  assigned  to 
each  student  and  a  homogeneous  immersion  objective  for  individual 
use  in  all  sections  not  exceeding  thirty  students.  About  seventy 
different  species  of  bacteria  are  maintained  in  stock  cultures  for 
instruction  and  research. 

A  brief  course  of  lectures  in  parasitology  will  be  given  in  which 
the  most  important  animal  parasites  will  be  considered  as  to  their 
structure,  life  histories,  pathogenic  effects  and  diagnostic  charac- 
ters. Especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  protozoan  diseases, 
such  as  malaria,  trypanosomiasis  and  smallpox. 

Courses  in  Pathology. 

a.  LECTURES  OR  RECITATIONS,  two  hours  a  week  first  se- 
mester, three  hours  a  week  second  semester,  to  the  Sophomore 
class,  covering  general  and  special  pathology. 

b.  LABORATORY  WORK,  five  hours  a  week,  Sophomore  class, 
throughout  the  year. 

c.  AUTOPSIES,  three  hours  a  week  to  sections  of  the  Sopho- 
more class,  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  a  week  for  each  student. 

d.  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  Laboratory  course  three  hours 
twice  a  week.    Junior  class  during  the  first  semester. 
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Courses  in  Bacteriology  and  Parasitology. 

e.  LECTURES  AND  QUIZZES  IN  BACTERIOLOGY,  two  hours 
a  week  during  the  first  semester,  Sophomore  class. 

f.  LABORATORY   WORK  IN   BACTERIOLOGY,  five   hours   a 
week  during  the  first  semester  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

g.  LECTURES  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  PARASITOLOGY, 
two  hours  a  week,  second  semester,  Junior  class. 

Research  Courses. 

h.   SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERI- 
OLOGY. 


PHYSIOLOGY,  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHARMA- 
COLOGY. 

General  Statement. 

The  subject  matter  of  Physiology  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  includes  those  topics  the  investigation  of  which 
involves  chiefly  physical  principles  and  mechanisms,  the  second 
involves  chiefly  chemical  principles  and  methods. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  ideas  what  might  be  called  Phys- 
ical Physiology  (see  Courses  a  and  b)  is  taught  separately  from 
Chemical  Physiology  or  Bio-Chemistry  (see  Courses  c  and  d).  In 
addition  to  this,  the  work  of  the  Department  includes  Pharmacology, 
involving  in  the  broad  sense,  both  the  chemistry  and  preparation  of 
drugs  and  also  their  physiological  action. 

Laboratories  and  Library. 

The  laboratories  for  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacology  occupy  two  floors  of  the  new  building.  They  have 
been  fitted  out  with  all  apparatus  needed  for  a  thorough  modern 
course  for  medical  students.  Small  laboratories  for  research  work 
have  also  been  established.  A  convenient  house  and  cemented  yard 
have  recently  been  built.  Here  dogs,  frogs,  turtles  and  other  ani- 
mals may  be  kept  in  good  condition.  Trained  investigators  are  in 
charge  of  both  the  teaching  and  the  research  laboratories.  A  de- 
partmental library  and  most  of  the  physiological  journals  are  at  the 
disposal  of  teachers  and  students. 
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Courses  in  Physiology. 

a.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MUSCLE,  BLOOD,  CIRCULATION,  RES- 
PIRATION AND  ANIMAL  HEAT.    Second  semester,  Freshman  year. 

Lectures,  three  a  week;  recitations  in  sections,  one  a  week. 
Laboratory  work,  six  hours  a  week. 

b.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  AND  SENSES 
AND  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  NERVOUS  ASPECTS  OF  DIGES- 
TION, ABSORPTION  AND  EXCRETION.  First  semester,  Sopho- 
more year. 

Lectures,  two  a  week;  recitations  in  sections,  one  a  week. 
Laboratory  work,  three  hours  a  week. 

c.  LIBRARY  WORK.  Each  student  in  Courses  a  and  b  is  as- 
signed subjects,  with  reference  to  the  original  literature,  which  he 
must  consult  and  critically  review.  Many  of  these  reviews  are  pre- 
sented before  the  class. 


Courses  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

d.  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  CELLS,  TISSUES  AND  ORGANS;  in- 
cluding Digestion.    First  semester,  Sophomore  year. 

Lectures,  two  a  week;  recitation,  one  a  week. 
Laboratory  work,  five  hours  a  week. 

e.  CHEMISTRY  OF  EXCRETIONS,  with  special  attention  to 
Analysis  of  Urine,  Stomach  Contents,  and  Faeces.  Second  semes- 
ter, Sophomore  year. 

Lectures,  two  a  week;  recitations  in  sections,  one  a  week. 
Laboratory  work,  six  hours  a  week. 

Courses  in  Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica. 

f.  MATERIA  MEDICA.  The  sources,  preparation  and  dosage  of 
drugs.  Exercises  in  prescription  writing.  Second  semester,  Sopho- 
more year.  Lectures,  three  a  week.  Laboratory,  three  hours  a 
week. 

g.  PHARMACOLOGY.  The  action  of  drugs.  The  laboratory 
work  consists  chiefly  of  experiments  on  animals.  Lectures,  three 
a  week.    Laboratory,  three  hours  a  week. 

h.  RESEARCH  IN  PHYSIOLOGY,  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEM- 
ISTRY AND  PHARMACOLOGY. 
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SURGERY. 

a.  SURGICAL  ANATOMY,  lectures  and  demonstrations,  one 
hour  a  week  to  the  Junior  class,  first  semester. 

b.  SURGICAL  CLINIC,  two  hours  a  week,  Junior  class,  at  the 
St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Rebekah  Hospital. 

c.  MINOR  SURGERY,  laboratory  course,  two  hours  a  week 
to  the  Junior  class,  second  semester. 

d.  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS,  two  lectures  a  week 
to  the  Junior  class,  second  semester. 

e.  REGIONAL  SURGERY,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Junior  class, 
second  semester. 

f.  RECITATION  IN  SURGERY,  one  hour  a  week,  Junior  class, 
second  semester. 

g.  SURGICAL  CLINIC,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  class, 
second  semester,  at  St.  John's  Hospital. 

h.  OPERATIVE  SURGERY  ON  THE  CADAVER,  one  hour  a 
week,  Junior  class,  second  semester.  The  object  of  this  course  is 
to  give  the  student  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  anatomical 
structures  in  a  scientifically  surgical  manner,  and  to  familiarize 
him  with  those  details  of  surgical  technique  which  cannot  be  learned 
from  the  text-book  or  in  the  amphitheatre.  Both  minor  and  major 
operations  with  which  every  physician  should  be  familiar  are  per- 
formed by  the  student  on  the  human  cadaver.  The  student  is  re- 
quired to  provide  the  common  instruments  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  details  of  the  different  operations. 

i.  REGIONAL  SURGERY,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Senior  class, 
first  semester. 

j.  RECITATION  IN  SURGERY,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Senior 
class,  first  semester. 

k.  SURGICAL  CLINIC,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Senior  class 
at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  the  Rebekah  Hospital. 

1.  SURGICAL  CLINIC,  two  hours  a  week,  Senior  class,  at  St. 
John's  Hospital. 
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m.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  SURGERY,  Senior  class,  second 
semester,  eight  hours. 

n.  REGIONAL  SURGERY,  Senior  class,  one  hour  a  week  for 
one-half  of  the  second  semester. 

o.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  to  sections  of  the 
Senior  class  at  St.  Mary's  Infirmary;  three  hours  a  week,  18  hours 
for  each  student. 

p.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  to  sections  of  the 
Senior  class  in  the  Rebekah  Hospital  and  St.  Louis  University  Dis- 
pensary; six  hours  a  week,  36  hours  for  each  student. 

q.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  Senior  class, 
in  sections,  at  the  St.  John's  Hospital;  six  hours  a  week,  36  hours 
for  each  student. 

r.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  SURGICAL 
DIAGNOSIS,  one  hour  a  week  at  the  City  Hospital,  one-half  of  the 
Senior  class. 

s.  REVIEW  RECITATION  IN  SURGERY,  two  hours  a  week, 
Senior  class,  second  semester. 

t.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  ORTHOPEDIC 
SURGERY,  to  the  Senior  class,  in  sections,  at  the  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity Dispensary  and  St.  John's  Clinical  Dispensary;  three  hours  a 
week,  18  hours  for  each  student. 

u.  CLINICAL  COURSE  IN  PROCTOLOGY,  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Senior  class,  in  sections,  at  the  City  Hospital,  with  four  didactic 
periods.    Equivalent  to  16  hours. 

v.    DENTISTRY,  course  of  six  lectures. 


THERAPEUTICS. 

a.  LECTURES  ON  THERAPEUTICS,  two  hours  a  week  to  the 
Junior  class. 

b.  LECTURES    ON   APPLIED    THERAPEUTICS,   one   hour    a 
week  to  the  Senior  class,  first  semester. 
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SUMMARY  OF  HOURS  OF  WORK. 

Labora- 

Didactic  tory        Clinic      Total 

Histology   48  96                      144 

Neurology    54                        54 

Embryology   30  60                        90 

Osteology,  Arthrology,  etc 72                        72 

Gross  Anatomy  48  424                      472 

Physiology  and  Physiological  Chemistry. .    208  320                      528 

Chemistry  and  Toxicology   240  144                     384 

Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica 96  96                     192 

Therapeutics    80  80 

Bacteriology  and  Parasitology 64  80                     144 

Pathology   80  208                      288 

Autopsies    32                        32 

Clinical  Chemistry  and  Microscopy 80                       80 

Physical  Diagnosis   32  32          24          88 

Medicine    96  380         476 

Surgery     182  48         364         594 

Obstetrics   128  128 

Gynecology    64  62         126 

Diseases  of  Children  64  96        160 

Opthalmology    16  84        100 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases 32  56           88 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 16  130        146 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases   32  18          50 

Dermatology 32  24           56 

Hygiene    32  32 

Dietetics    32  32 

Medical  Jurisprudence  32  32 

1684  1746   1238   4668 
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SUMMER  COURSES  UN  MEDICIXE. 

Summer  Courses  in  Medicine  were,  at  the  request  of  Alumni 
and  friends,  inaugurated  at  the  close  of  the  regular  session  of 
1907-190S,  and  the  success  of  the  innovation  aptly  warrants  their 
continuance.     They  are  designed  for  three  classes  of  students: 

First,  graduates  in  Medicine  who  may  wish  to  review  funda- 
mental subjects  or  to  take  further  clinical  instruction;  second, 
under-graduates  in  Medicine  who  wish  to  secure  advanced  stand- 
ing or  to  remove  deficiencies;  third,  teachers  and  others  who  do  not 
care  for  credit  in  medicine  or  who  contemplate  entering  on  the 
medical  course  later. 

These  courses  are  planned  so  as  to  secure  the  widest  possible 
range  of  study,  care  being  taken  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  City  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

During  the  last  term,  May- July,  1908,  31  clinical  courses  were 
offered  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  18  Laboratory  Courses,  all  con- 
ducted by  the  Professors  and  Instructors  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 
The  attendance  on  these  courses  was  so  gratifying  that  their  con- 
tinuance is  assured. 

The  Summer  School  Bulletin  for  May-July,  1909,  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly,  giving  in  detail  the  courses  which  will  be  offered  and 
the  clinical  facilities  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  more  varied  and 
extended  than  those  of  last  year.  These  Bulletins  will  be  sent, 
on  application  to  the  Dean. 
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General  Information 


HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Graduates  of  this  school  may  enter  the  competitive  examina- 
tions, which  take  place  the  first  week  of  April  of  each  year,  for 
positions  on  the  House  Staff  of  the  St.  Louis  City  and  Female  Hos- 
pitals. These  appointments  which  are  all  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
offer  unparalleled  opportunities  for  completing  a  Medical  educa- 
tion. At  the  last  examination,  held  in  April,  1908,  twenty-two  out 
of  thirty-two  places  in  the  City  and  Female  Hospitals  were  won  by 
St.  Louis  University  graduates.  No  student  should  go  out  into 
practice  without  having  served  at  least  one  year  in  a  good  hospital. 

Graduates  of  this  school  only  are  eligible  for  positions  in  St. 
John's  Hospital,  Rebekah  Hospital,  St.  Ann's  Maternity  Hospital, 
Mt.  St.  Rose  Hospital,  and  St.  Mary's  Infirmary.  Two  positions 
yearly  in  the  Murray  Hospital  at  Butte,  Mont.,  are  filled  exclu- 
sively by  St.  Louis  University  graduates.  Numerous  other  hospitals 
apply  for  internes. 

The  following  graduates  of  the  Medical  School  of  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity are  occupying  resident  hospital  positions: 

St.  Louis  City  Hospital— R.  J.  Bunch,  H.  C.  L.  Kloepper,  G.  C. 
Lyttle,  L.  C.  Mudd,  J.  S.  Archibald,  W.  A.  Beckemeyer,  C.  W.  Gaert- 
ner,  R.  L.  Gleason,  W.  K.  Hale,  R.  H.  Henry,  A.  H.  Juengel,  J.  M. 
Keller,  I.  D.  Kelly,  G.  S.  Lambeth,  B.  Lemchen,  R.  S.  Sabine,  W.  H. 
Smith,  E.  C.  Wittwer,  M.  L.  Woods. 

St.  Louis  Female  Hospital — W.  H.  Pollman,  L.  M.  Daley,  W.  H. 
Foster,  D.  Gentle,  C.  J.  Kenny,  J.  B.  Nather,  O.  C.  Wenger. 

St.  Mary's  Infirmary,  St.  Louis— H.  H.  Griffin,  E.  T.  Vandover, 
H.  B.  De  Pew,  E.  P.  Hamilton,  L.  T.  Marsh. 

Rebekah  Hospital,  St.  Louis— V.  C.  Staats. 

Jewish  Hospital,  St.  Louis — J.  Rotter. 

St.  John's  Hospital,  St.  Louis — C.  L.  Davis. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Martin  F.  Maguire. 
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St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Edgar  J.  Huennekens, 
Homer  H.  Neal. 

Wabash  Hospital,  Moberly,  Mo. — J.  C.  Lyter. 

St.  Francis  Hospital,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — James  H.  Brown, 
William  H.  Smith. 

Murray  Hospital,  Butte,  Mont. — C.  J.  Elmer,  C.  B.  Rodes. 

Mercy  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo. — Frank  W.  Howe. 

Maternity  Hospital,  St.  Louis — F.  S.  Leonard. 

Each  year,  there  are  more  hospital  positions  at  the  disposal 
of  the  institution  than  there  are  applicants  among  the  graduates. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

By  the  liberality  of  certain  friends  of  the  institution,  scholar- 
ships have  been  established  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  of  the  Faculty 
for  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  freely  made  donations  to  the  college. 

The  following  have  endowed  scholarships: 

Mr.  Samuel  Cupples,  Col.  D.  P.  Slattery, 

Mr.  F.  C.  Pauley,  Mr.  J.  B.  Legg, 

Mr.  A.  C.  Cassidy. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Students  who  desire  to  enter  upon  the  course  must  show  evi- 
dence of  one  of  the  following  credentials: 

(a)  A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

(b)  A  diploma  from  an  accredited  high  school,  normal  school 
or  academy  requiring  for  admission  evidence  of  the  completion  of 
an  8-year  course  in  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  and  for 
graduation  not  less  than  four  years  of  study,  embracing  not  less 
than  two  years  (4  points)  of  foreign  language,  of  which  one  must 
be  Latin,  two  years  (4  points)  of  mathematics,  two  years  (4  points) 
of  English,  one  year  (2  points)  of  history,  two  years  (4  points)  of 
laboratory  science,  including  physics,  and  six  years  (12  points)  of 
further  credit  in  language,  literature,  history  or  science. 
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(c)  An  examination  in  the  following  branches  conducted  by 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction: 

A.  Required  (16  points) ;  Mathematics,  Algebra  and  Plane  Ge- 
ometry (4  points) ;  English  (4  points) ;  History  (2  points) ;  Latin 
(4  points);  Physics  (2  points). 

B.  Optional  (to  14  points);  English,  4  points;  History,  6 
points;  Language,  16  points;  Manual  Training,  2  points;  Mechan- 
ical Drawing,  1  point;  Natural  Science  (botany,  biology,  zoology), 
2  points;  Physical  Science  (chemistry),  2  points;  Trigonometry,  1 
point;  Astronomy  (1),  Civics  (1),  Geology  (1),  Physical  Geography 
(1),  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (1),  Political  Economy  (1). 

(One  point  in  any  subject  in  a  high  school  or  academic  course 
demands  not  less  than  five  periods  per  week  of  forty-five  minutes 
each  for  eighteen  weeks). 

An  examination  will  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
by  the  authorized  representative  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  at  St.  Louis. 

Certificates  from  reputable  instructors  will  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  any  part  of  this  examination. 

APPLICANTS  WHO  CANNOT  FULFILL  THE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  ADMISSION  ARE  ADVISED  TO  ENTER  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY ACADEMY  IN  WHICH  THEY  MAY  DO  SPECIAL  WORK 
LOOKING  TOWARDS  THE  MEDICAL  COURSE. 

A  special  class  is  instituted  for  this  purpose,  to  which  only 
candidates  of  medicine  and  dentistry  are  admitted.  The  course  is 
shaped  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  students.  The  number 
being  limited,  greater  attention  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. The  course  for  this  special  class  embraces  Latin,  English, 
Physics,  Biology  and  Mathematics. 

Special  Notice. — After  January  1,  1910,  the  above  requirements 
based  upon  a  four  years'  high  school  course,  will  be  increased  by 
a  further  requirement  of  a  one  year  College  (Freshman)  course, 
comprising  one  year's  work  in  (a)  General  Biology;  (b)  Chemistry; 
(c)  Physics;  (d)  a  modern  language,  preferably  German.  This  is 
in  pursuance  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  University  to 
advance  the  present  standard  of  pre-medical  education. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION. 

1.  Four  full  courses  of  lectures  of  not  less  than  thirty  weeks 
each,  no  two  being  in  the  same  year,  are  required  of  every  can- 
didate for  graduation. 

2.  The  last  course  of  lectures  shall  have  been  taken  in  this 
institution. 

3.  Acceptable  evidence  of  good  moral  character  must  have 
been  filed. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old. 

5.  He  shall  have  satisfactory  credits  and  pass  upon  all  the 
branches  of  medicine  taught  in  the  institution. 

6.  All  indebtedness  to  the  college  shall  have  been  paid. 


COMBINED  MEDICAL  AND  ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

The  University  desires  to  encourage  in  every  way  possible  the 
gaining  of  a  broad  general  education  as  a  foundation  for  the  profes- 
sion of  Medicine,  for  in  no  profession  is  there  a  greater  need  for 
such  training.  As  a  preliminary  step  in  this  direction  the  Collegi- 
ate and  Medical  Departments  offer  an  optional  combined  course,  in- 
cluding collegiate  work  in  arts  and  science  and  the  fundamental 
branches  of  medicine.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  medical  course, 
the  degrees  B.  S.  and  M.  D.  are  conferred. 


POST-GRADUATE  COURSE. 

A  post-graduate  course  of  instruction  is  offered  to  graduates 
of  reputable  institutions.  A  certificate  of  post-graduate  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  those  who  take  this  course.  See,  also,  the  Summer 
School  Announcement,  page  82. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Open  irregularity  of  conduct,  negligence,  and  habitual  absence 
from  the  assigned  work  of  the  institution,  are  by  regulation  made 
sufficient  grounds  for  suspension  or  expulsion. 
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FEES  FOR  THE  REGULAR  COURSE. 

Matriculation  Fee   (paid  but  once) $    5.00 

Tuition  Fee,  each  year  100.00 

Tuition  Fee  for  sons  of  physicians,  each  year 85.00 

Laboratory  Fee,  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Classes,  each 10.00 

Laboratory  Fee,  Junior  Class  5.00 

Diploma  Fee  10.00 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  microscope  or  dissecting 
material,  but  each  student  is  required  to  deposit  $10.00  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  to  cover  any  damage  done  to  any  college  property. 
The  amount,  less  the  actual  cost  of  property  damaged,  will  be  re- 
turned to  each  student  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

When  possible,  loss  or  damage  is  charged  to  the  student  who 
is  responsible;  but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  divided  among  a  class 
or  group  of  students  if  the  Dean  considers  such  procedure  just. 
The  idea  is  to  make  every  student  a  guardian  of  the  College  prop- 
erty. 

Laboratory  and  deposit  fees  are  payable  in  advance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year. 

Tuition  fees  are  payable  one-half  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester.  No  fees  are  returnable  except  the  deposit  above  men- 
tioned. 
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General  Statement 


HISTORY. 

See  page  47. 

LOCATION. 

The  College  buildings  are  located  on  Compton  Hill,  corner 
Grand  Avenue  and  Caroline  Street,  the  highest  point  in  St.  Louis. 
From  the  College  all  portions  of  the  city  are  readily  reached  by 
means  of  electric  car  lines  passing  the  College  or  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  situation  of  the  College  is  unusually  fortunate  for  securing 
desirable  clinical  patronage.  This  is  an  advantage  of  importance  to 
a  dental  college.  The  Infirmary  is  daily  visited  by  patients  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  and  its  environs.  The  influence  of  the  stu- 
dents and  their  friends  also  forms  a  great  magnet  in  drawing  pat- 
ronage. 

St.  Louis  now  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  the  cities  of  our 
country.  The  opportunities  she  offers  in  every  line  of  human  effort 
are  not  surpassed.  The  healthful  condition  of  the  city  and  the  low 
cost  of  living  are  having  a  wonderful  effect  in  constituting  the  city 
a  great  college  center. 

The  student  who  is  awake  to  the  advantages  of  his  surround- 
ings will  find  in  the  beautiful  parks  and  botanical  gardens  that 
abound  throughout  the  city  a  most  delightful  means  of  recreation 
and  study.  A  number  of  libraries  are  available  for  those  who  have 
literary  inclination,  or  who  may  desire  to  make  research  along 
special  lines. 

COLLEGE  BUILDING. 

The  College  building  has  been  carefully  designed  to  meet  all 
the  demands  of  advanced  ideas  in  structures  devoted  to  educational 
I  urposes.  It  has  been  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  original  build- 
ing in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  increasing  requirements  of  the 
large  class  matriculated  in  the  last  few  years.  New  equipment  for 
teaching,    such   as  models,,   microscopes,    lantern   slides,   etc.,   has 
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been  added.  A  complete  outfit  for  the  manufacture  and  adminis- 
tration of  nitrous  oxide  gas  has  been  installed  in  a  separate  room, 
and  is  in  charge  of  specialists  who  will  demonstrate  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  important  dental  anesthetic. 

The  Prosthetic  Laboratory,  which  occupies  almost  the  whole  of 
the  first  floor,  is  divided  into  three  separate  sections,  one  for  each 
class.  By  this  means  the  work  of  each  class  is  conducted  in  indi- 
vidual laboratories;  hence  progress  in  the  work  is  uniform.  In 
this  department  all  modern  appliances  for  the  most  approved  work 
have  been  installed,  such  as  porcelain  furnaces,  other  furnaces, 
lathes,  electric  connections  and  devices  of  various  kinds. 

The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  elec- 
tric lathes,  and  no  foot  power  lathes  are  now  used  in  the  building. 

The  Infirmary  with  its  accessories  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
second  floor  and  provides  accommodation  for  fifty-two  chairs.  In 
the  operating  room,  which  contains  twenty-nine  windows,  the  light 
is  unobstructed  on  all  four  sides.  In  addition  a  large  sky-light,  10 
by  30  feet,  makes  it  possible  to  add  several  rows  of  chairs,  and  in- 
creases the  amount  of  light  which  reaches  each  chair.  During  the 
past  two  years  the  Infirmary  has  been  equipped  with  pedal  lever 
chairs,  adding  much  to  the  convenience  of  both  operator  and  patient, 
and  greatly  improving  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  Infirmary. 
Lockers  of  the  approved  type  for  instruments  are  placed  on  this 
floor  within  a  short  distance  of  the  operating  chairs,  making  it 
possible  for  students  to  reach  their  instruments  without  unneces- 
sary delay. 

A  large  room  has  been  specially  fitted  up  for  the  orthodontia 
clinic,  affording  every  convenience  for  this  department,  with  com- 
plete equipment. 

Two  rooms  on  this  floor  are  set  apart  for  the  extraction  of 
teeth  and  the  taking  of  impressions  and  are  provided  with  the 
latest  equipment  for  this  class  of  work. 

The  lecture  rooms,  and  chemical,  histological,  pathological  and 
bacteriological  laboratories,  are  advantageously  located  in  the  main 
building. 
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Outline  of  Course 


The  course  of  instruction,  which  covers  three  years,  comprises 
didactic  lectures,  clinical  lectures,  laboratory  work,  practical  clin- 
ical work  in  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry;  stereopticon  dis- 
plays from  drawings,  photographs  and  microscopical  slides;  writ- 
ten reviews,  recitations,  written  and  oral  examinations  and  quizzes. 

ANATOMY. 

1.  a.  DENTAL  ANATOMY,  lectures  with  demonstrations,  one 
hour  a  week  to  the  Freshman  class,  dealing  with  the  structure  and 
relations  of  the  teeth  in  man  and  animals. 

2.  b.  LABORATORY  COURSE,  dissections  of  the  human  body; 
initial  course,  eight  hours  a  week  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  by  the 
Freshman  class. 

3.  c.  LABORATORY  COURSE,  dissection  of  the  human  body; 
advanced  course,  eight  hours  a  week  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  by  the 
Junior  class. 

4.  d.  LABORATORY  COURSE  IN  DENTAL  ANATOMY,  dissec- 
tion of  teeth,  modeling  of  teeth,  one  hour  a  week. 

5.  e.  MYOLOGY  AND  ANGEIOLOGY,  lectures  with  demonstra- 
tions, one  hour  a  week  to  the  Freshman  class. 

6.  f.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  VISCERA, 
SENSE  ORGANS  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANATOMY,  lectures  with 
demonstrations,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  class. 

7.  g.  OSTEOLOGY  AND  ARTHROLOGY,  lectures  with  demon- 
strations, one  hour  a  week  to  the  Freshman  class. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

8.  a.  LECTURES  AND  RECITATIONS.  This  course  comprises 
the  essentials  of  bacteriology,  the  classification  and  study  of  bac- 
teria, and  the  action  of  pathogenic  bacteria  upon  the  human  organ- 
ism.    (Part  of  the  hour  is  devoted  to  recitation  on  the  previous 
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lecture,  and  the  remainder  of  the  hour  to  an  outline  lecture  on  the 
text.)    One  hour  a  week,  Senior  year. 

9.  b.  LABORATORY  COURSE.  This  course  includes  the  meth- 
ods of  isolation,  culture,  staining  and  identification  of  bacteria. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  those  bacteria  found  in  the  mouth. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester  of  Senior  year. 

CHEMISTRY. 

10.  a.  INORGANIC:  LECTURES  AND  RECITATIONS.  This 
course  includes  the  principles  of  chemistry,  non-metallic  and 
metallic  elements.  Simple  experiments  and  demonstrations  are  con- 
ducted before  the  class.  A  written  quiz  covering  the  month's  work 
is  given  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Two  hours  a  week,  Freshman 
year. 

11.  b.  LABORATORY  COURSE.  This  course  is  intended  to 
familiarize  the  students  with  the  use  of  apparatus  and  chemical 
compounds.  Experiments  in  valency,  neutralization,  oxidation,  hy- 
dration and  dehydration;  qualitative  examination  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances, especially  those  compounds  used  in  dentistry,  alloys  of 
metals,  etc.    Two  hours  a  week,  Freshman  year. 

12.  c.  ORGANIC:  LECTURES  AND  RECITATIONS.  This  course 
is  intended  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  organic  compounds,  chem- 
istry of  digestion,  secretion,  and  the  effects  of  poisons  upon  the 
animal  organism.    One  hour  a  week,  first  semester  of  Junior  year. 

13.  d.  LABORATORY  COURSE.  Qualitative  examination  of  or- 
ganic compounds,  clinical  examination  of  excretions  and  secretions, 
as  well  as  the  detection  of  the  most  common  poisons,  etc.  Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester  of  Junior  year. 


DENTAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

14.  a.  LECTURES,  one  hour  a  week  to  Senior  class  for  one-half 
the  year. 

HISTOLOGY. 

15.  a.  LECTURES  ON  HISTOLOGY,  one  hour  a  week  to  the 
Freshman  class,  illustrated  by  drawings,  charts,  and  stereopticon 
projections  from  microscopical  slides. 
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16.  b.  DENTAL  HISTOLOGY,  lectures  with  demonstrations,  one 
hour  a  week  to  the  Junior  class. 

17.  c.  LABORATORY  COURSE,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Fresh- 
man class;  use  of  the  microscope  and  staining,  cutting,  prepara- 
tion and  examination  of  normal  human  and  animal  cells  and  tissues. 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

18.  a.  LECTURES  ON  DENTAL  THERAPEUTICS,  one  hour  a 
week  to  the  Senior  class. 

19.  b.  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA,  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Junior  class. 

20.  c.  RECITATIONS  IN  MATERIA  MEDICA,  one  hour  a  week 
by  the  Junior  class. 

21.  d.  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  MATERIA  MEDICA,  the  identi- 
fication of  drugs,  prescription  writing,  etc.,  Junior  class. 


OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 

22.  a.  LECTURES,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes,  comprising  the  study  of  all  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  their 
restoration  to  health,  the  various  filling  materials,  the  use  of  in- 
struments, and  the  manipulations  required  in  full  practice  at  the 
operating  chair. 

23.  b.  LABORATORY  WORK  IN  OPERATIVE  TECHNICS,  nine 
hours  a  week  by  the  Freshman  class.  In  this  course  the  student  is 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  different 
classes  of  teeth,  and  is  taught  by  dissection  the  nature  of  the  tissues 
comprising  them.  All  the  various  operations  are  performed  upon 
teeth  which  have  been  extracted. 

24.  c.  INFIRMARY  COURSE.  Practical  work  upon  patients  in 
the  Infirmary  is  given  throughout  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Students  are  given  every  facility  in  this  department,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  new  building,  which  has  been  constructed  with  this 
end  in  view.  Accommodations  are  provided  for  fifty-two  chairs, 
which  face  windows  on  four  sides.  In  addition,  the  operating  room 
contains  a  skylight  which,  with  the  windows,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  on  the  score  of  light.    Lockers,  which  are  provided  for  each 
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student,  are  of  the  most  modern  type,  and  are  conveniently  near 
the  various  chairs.  The  course  comprises  the  details  of  technique, 
manipulation,  and  operative  procedures  of  Dentistry. 

ORAL  SURGERY. 

Dentistry  is  a  branch  of  Surgery,  and  students  are  here  taught 
the  practical  application  of  surgical  principles  to  the  major  lesions 
of  the  mouth.  They  will  be  instructed  in  and  made  to  carry  out, 
the  details  necessary  for  surgical  treatment.  It  is  important  to 
impress  these  methods,  especially  in  the  practical  work  of  a  clinic. 
Members  of  the  Senior  class  will  be  permitted  to  assist  in  the  oper- 
ative work  of  major  character  and  to  perform  such  operations  as  it 
is  deemed  proper  for  them  to  undertake.  A  clinic  in  oral  surgery  is 
utilized  for  instruction.  In  this  course  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  pyorrhea  alveolaris  and  its  treatment;  students  are  given  the 
opportunity  of  studying  and  practicing  the  latest  methods  for  the 
relief  of  this  condition. 

25.  a.  LECTURES,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Senior  class. 

26.  b.  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  ORAL  SURGERY,  two 
hours  a  week  before  sections  of  the  Senior  class. 


ORTHODONTIA. 

27.  a.  LECTURES,  one  hour  a  week  during  term  to  the  Senior 
class,  comprising  the  study  of  the  etiology,  diagnosis,  results  and 
correction  of  malocclusion  of  the  teeth.  The  value  of  the  course  is 
greatly  increased  by  stereopticon  illustrations,  models,  and  the 
study  of  cases  under  the  guidance  of  the  professor  or  demonstrator. 

28.  b.  INFIRMARY  COURSE.  Students  are  brought  into  the 
actual  practice  and  study  of  orthodontia  upon  the  large  number 
of  patients  in  this  department  of  the  Infirmary.  Clinics  are  held 
three  times  a  week,  with  a  view  of  demonstrating  the  details  of 
orthodontia. 

PATHOLOGY. 

29.  a.  DENTAL  PATHOLOGY,  lectures,  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Junior  class. 

30.  b.  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY,  lectures,  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Junior  class. 
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31.  c.  LABORATORY  WORK,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior 
class,  comprising  the  cutting,  staining,  preparation  and  examina- 
tion of  abnormal  tissues  under  the  microscope,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  those  which  come  into  relation  with  the  practice  of  Dentistry. 

PHYSICS. 

32.  a.  LECTURES  WITH  RECITATIONS,  accompanied  by 
demonstrations,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Freshman  class  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  work  in  Physiology  is  given  throughout  the  Freshman  and 
Junior  years. 

In  the  Freshman  year,  the  endeavor  will  be  made  to  give  those 
subjects  first,  which  are  not  so  dependent  upon  a  previous  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  for  a  clear  understanding:  e.  g.,  muscle,  circula- 
tion, blood  and  respiration.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the 
subjects  of  food,  digestion,  etc.,  will  be  commenced. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  the  student  will  have  had 
most  of  his  histology,  and  chemistry,  and  considerable  anatomy. 
During  this  year  the  subjects  of  digestion,  assimilation,  metabolism, 
and  nerve  physiology  will  be  considered. 

The  course  will  be  conducted  very  largely  with  recitations,  lec- 
tures and  quiz  method. 

Laboratory  demonstrations  will  be  given  an  important  place  as 
adjuvants  to  the  above  mentioned  methods. 

It  is  planned  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject  of  Physiology. 

33.  a.  LECTURES  AND  RECITATIONS,  two  hours  a  week  to 
the  Freshman  class. 

34.  b.  LECTURES  AND  RECITATIONS,  two  hours  a  week  to 
the  Junior  class. 

35.  c.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY,  lecture  course  with  lab- 
oratory demonstrations.    Junior  class,  two  hours  a  week. 


PORCELAIN,  CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK. 

PORCELAIN.     In  this  department,  porcelain  in  all  its  various 
applications  will  be  thoroughly  treated,  the  work  in  every  detail 
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being  fully  illustrated,  embracing  the  use  of  high  and  low  fusing 
bodies  and  enamels. 

PORCELAIN  INLAYS.  The  demands  of  modern  dentistry  re- 
quire an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  this  esthetic,  humane  and  hy- 
gienic method  of  tooth  restoration,  cavity  preparation,  the  various 
methods  of  matrix  forming,  firing  of  porcelain  bodies,  and  the  match- 
ing of  the  various  shades  of  tooth  structure. 

PORCELAIN,  CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK.  The  method  par 
excellence,  that  imitates,  in  a  most  life-like  manner,  lost  teeth  and 
crowns.  The  many  forms  of  platinum  bases  are  fully  studied  by 
illustrations  and  instruction  upon  patients  in  the  infirmary,  to- 
gether with  the  carving  of  percelain  bodies,  and  their  firing  and 
fusing. 

CONTINUOUS  GUM  DENTURES.  This  most  artistic  reproduc- 
tion of  lost  teeth  and  facial  contour  is  the  subject  of  much  attention 
with  the  swedging  and  construction  of  platinum  bases,  the  applica- 
tion of  porcelain  bodies  and  gum  enamels. 

36.  a.  DIDACTIC  LECTURES,  with  demonstrations,  illustrated 
by  stereopticon,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Senior  class,  dealing  with 
the  principles  and  practice  of  porcelain,  crown  and  bridge  work,  and 
its  hygienic  value. 

37.  b.  LABORATORY  COURSE  IN  PORCELAIN,  CROWN  AND 
BRIDGE  TECHNICS,  three  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  class,  con- 
stituting the  prosthetic  details  necessary  for  the  construction  and 
fitting  of  crowns  and  bridges. 

38.  c.  INFIRMARY  COURSE,  throughout  the  Senior  and  Junior 
years.  Students  are  required  to  prepare  and  apply  crowns  and 
bridges  upon  suitable  cases  in  the  Infirmary,  under  the  direction  of 
Professors. 

The  student  is  required  to  construct  inlays,  crowns,  bridges,  and 
porcelain  dentures,  as  samples  of  his  handicraft  and  also  to  perform 
the  work  practically  upon  cases  in  the  Infirmary  under  the  guidance 
of  instructors  by  the  aid  of  electric,  gas  and  gasoline  furnaces. 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 

39.  a.  LECTURES,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  preparation  of  the  mouth  and 
the  construction  and  adaptation  of  artificial  teeth  upon  all  bases  in 
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common  use,  such  as  gold,  platinum,  continuous  gum,  rubber,  alumi- 
num and  metallic  plastics.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  selec- 
tion, arrangement  and  articulation  of  artificial  teeth.  Lectures  are 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 

40.  b.  LABORATORY  COURSE  IN  PROSTHETIC  TECHNICS, 
nine  hours  a  week  during  the  year  to  the  Freshman  class.  Instruc- 
tion in  this  department  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  conveniences 
which  the  new  building  affords  and  by  all  the  appliances  pertain- 
ing to  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  such  as  electric  lathes,  vulcanizers, 
crucible  furnaces,  electric  furnaces  for  continuous  gum  work,  roll- 
ing mills,  benches,  lockers,  etc.  Students  are  required  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  necessary  instruments  for  metal  and  vulcanite 
work.  Diligent  attention  is  devoted  to  this  branch  of  Dentistry,  so 
that  students  may  acquire  the  mechanical  skill  necessary  for  their 
future  work. 

41.  c.  INFIRMARY  WORK.  Practical  work  upon  patients  in  the 
Infirmary  is  required  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  The  course 
comprises  the  fitting  and  application  of  artificial  dentures  con- 
structed upon  the  various  bases,  such  as  gold,  platinum,  aluminum 
and  vulcanite. 

SURGERY. 

42.  a.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY,  lectures  two  hours  a  week 
to  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  for  one-half  the  year. 

43.  b.  REGIONAL  SURGERY,  two  hours  a  week  for  one-half 
the  year  to  the  Senior  class. 

44.  c.  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  Senior  class  in  sections. 

45.  d.  ANESTHESIA.  One  lecture  a  week  for  one-half  the 
year  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  administration  of  anesthetics,  gen- 
eral and  local  agents,  methods,  dangers  and  means  of  preventing 
and  treating  accidents  arising  from  the  use  of  anesthetics,  the  recog- 
nition by  physical  examination  of  the  normal  pulse  and  the  normal 
heart  and  lung  sounds,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  application  of 
restorative  methods. 

46.  e.  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  EXTRACTION  WITH 
NITROUS  OXIDE  ANESTHESIA.  Each  student  of  the  class  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  extract  teeth  and  to  study  the  use  of  nitrous 
oxide  as   an   anesthetic.     The  large  number  of  patients   available 
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makes  it  possible  to  give  ample  instruction  in  these  important  mat- 
ters. 

EEQOKE3IEMS  FOE  ADMISSION. 

The  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  of  which  this  in- 
stitution is  a  member,  and  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of 
Missouri  and  other  States,  have  established  certain  rules  and  regu- 
lations, to  which  the  College  will  strictly  conform. 

The  regular  preliminary  examination  will  take  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session. 

Students  who  have  attended  one  or  more  courses  in  other  rec- 
ognized dental  colleges  will  be  exempt  from  this  examination. 

EEQUIEE3IEMS  FOE  GEADUATIOX. 

The  candidate  for  graduation  must  be  of  good  moral  character 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  graduation.  He  must 
present  a  satisfactory  artificial  denture  and  a  bridge,  each  of  por- 
celain and  gold,  with  orthodontia  models  and  operative  technics, 
specimens  to  be  deposited  in  the  college  museum,  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  the  branches  taught  and  prove  his  general  fit- 
ness for  the  practice  of  Dentistry.  He  must  have  performed  the 
various  practical  operations  on  the  natural  teeth,  as  set  down  in 
the  curriculum.    All  work  must  be  done  in  the  College  Infirmary. 

The  time  of  study  must  include  attendance  on  three  courses  of 
lectures  of  eight  months  each,  in  recognized  dental  colleges  in  good 
standing,  the  last  of  which  must  be  taken  in  this  institution. 

Graduates  of  reputable  medical  colleges  desiring  to  receive  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.  will  be  required  to  take  two  full  courses  in  den- 
tistry, including  two  courses  of  lectures,  but  will  be  excused  from 
attending  lectures  upon  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physiology  and  Bac- 
teriology. Such  students  are  required  to  take  Operative  and  Pros- 
thetic Technics. 

DIPLOMAS  AMI  CERTIFICATES. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  will  be  conferred  upon 
those  who  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  this  College. 

THE  UMTEESITT  COUESES. 

The  various  courses  of  the  University  are  open  to  students  of 
the  Dental  School.     Arrangements  will  be  made  for  those  wh6  de- 
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sire  to  take  the  Combined  Course  looking  to  the  two  degrees  of  B.  S. 
and  D.  D.  S. 

ATHLETICS. 

Every  possible  encouragement,  compatible  with  scholarship,  is 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  athletics.  The  University  gymnasium, 
which  is  well-equipped,  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  Dental  School. 
They  are  eligible  for  positions  on  the  various  teams,  foot-ball, 
base-ball,  basket-ball,  track,  etc.,  provided  their  scholarship  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

FEES. 

Tuition  Fee,  per  year,  $150.00,  due  in  full  when  the  term  opens. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the 
College  will  accept  half  the  fee  and  the  remainder  not  later  than 
January  first.  In  no  case  will  a  student  be  given  an  examination  or 
diploma  at  the  end  of  the  term  unless  fees  are  all  paid.  There  will 
be  no  return  of  fees  by  reason  of  suspension  or  expulsion. 


SUMMER  INFIRMARY  COURSE. 

The  Infirmary  offers  a  valuable  opportunity  for  students  who 
find  it  possible  to  work  in  the  Summer.  Students  are  permitted  to 
pursue  their  infirmary  and  laboratory  instruction  during  the  Sum- 
mer. The  tuition  for  the  Summer  Course  is  $50.00;  but  this  amount, 
however,  will  be  credited  on  the  fee  of  the  succeeding  session. 
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General  Statement 


A  special  announcement  giving  detailed  information  of  this  de- 
partment is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this  announcement 
or  for  other  information  relating  to  this  department  address  the 
Registrar,  St.  Louis  University  Institute  of  Law,  2740  Locust  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HISTORY. 

See  page  47. 

SCHEME  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  school  is  completed  in  a  period 
of  four  academic  years  of  eight  months  each.  The  instruction  im- 
parted during  this  period  (1)  prepares  the  student  for  the  Bar  of 
any  State,  by  giving  a  thorough  instruction  in  legal  reasoning  and 
in  the  general  principles  and  rules  of  American  Law;  (2)  prepares 
the  student  to  practice  law  in  any  English-speaking  jurisdiction; 
(3)  offers  to  advanced  students  instruction  in  all  that  belongs  to 
law  in  its  scientific  and  wider  sense;  (4)  extends  to  students  who 
do  not  propose  to  practice  law,  but  who  wish  to  pursue  some  par- 
ticular branches  of  legal  or  political  knowledge,  any  assistance  they 
may  require  for  these  studies.  These  four  and  distinct  phases  of 
instruction  are  known  as  the  Bar  Course,  the  Degree  Course,  the 
Graduate  Course  and  the  Special  Course. 

The  Bar  Course  includes  all  those  branches  of  the  Law  upon 
which  the  examination  before  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  is 
based.  It  may  be  completed  in  two  years  and  embraces  most  of  the 
branches  taught  in  the  first,  second  and  third  years. 

The  undergraduate  or  Decree  Course  embraces  all  the  branches 
scheduled  for  the  three  years,  in  the  case  of  regular  students;  and 
all  the  branches  taught  in  the  second  and  third  year  for  those  who 
have  been  entered  as  Advanced  Students. 

The  Graduate  Course  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.  M.  comprises, 
for  those  who  enter  as  regular  students,  all  the  branches  of  the 
four  years.  For  those  who  have  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from 
an  approved  school  with  a  three  years'  course,  it  includes  all  the 
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branches  of  the  fourth  year.     For  advanced   students  this  course 
embraces  all  the  matter  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years. 

The  Special  Course  will  depend  largely  upon  the  option  of  the 
student,  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  in  each  particular  case,  and 
always  upon  the  rulings  of  the  Dean.  But  the  course  once  chosen 
must  be  pursued  and  completed  with  the  same  thoroughness  as  is 
required  in  the  regular  courses. 

TWO  SCHOOLS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  above  scheme  of  instruction  is  carried  out  in  two  schools: 
viz.,  a  Day  School  and  a  Night  School.  The  circumstances  of  a 
great  body  of  the  most  desirable  law  students  has  made  the  Night 
School  of  Law  a  necessity,  at  least  in  this  country  and  at  this  time. 
These  young  men  are  forced  to  work  during  the  day.  They  cannot 
take  advantage  of  the  lectures  given  during  the  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  experience  has  established  the  fact  that  in  this  class  of  as- 
pirants we  often  find  the  brightest  legal  talent.  Some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  and  judges  in  the  country  have  received  their  legal  educa- 
tion in  night  schools. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  school  is  held  in  the  evening  detract 
in  any  way  from  the  efficiency  of  the  course.  The  same  matter  is 
pursued.  The  same  advantages  of  library,  study,  consultation  and 
practice  court  exists.  The  same  ability  in  professors  is  as  available 
in  the  evening  as  during  the  day,  and  the  hours  of  class  are  sub- 
stantially equivalent  in  number  and  duration. 

The  Day  School  opens  every  morning,  except  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays,  at  8:30  o'clock,  and  continues  until  11  o'clock.  In  the 
afternoon  classes  are  resumed  at  3:30  o'clock,  and  continue  until 
6  p.  m.  The  Night  School  opens  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  evening  at  7:30  o'clock,  and  closes  at  9:30  p.  m.,  the 
intervening  evenings  being  allowed  for  study. 

SYSTEMS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  three  distinct  systems  of  instruction  employed  in  the 
law  schools  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  the  Lecture  system,  the  Text 
system,  and  the  Case  system.  The  Lecture  system  aims  at  impart- 
ing knowledge  by  a  series  of  set  daily  lectures  covering  the  entire 
matter,  and  is  followed  by  recitations  consisting  of  repetition  of  the 
Professor's  lecture,  a  series  of  questions  or  quizes  meant  to  elicit 
the  student's  grasp  of  the  matter  gone  over  in  the  lecture  and  im- 
prove his  expression.    The  Text  system  contemplates  the  daily  study 
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of  a  portion  of  a  chosen  manual  on  some  branch  of  the  law  which 
has  been  explained  or  will  then  be  explained  by  the  professor,  and 
a  repetition  of  the  portion  so  explained  with  or  without  quiz  by 
the  professor.  The  Case  system  teaches  the  law  by  means  of  prac- 
tical cases  (compiled  in  the  shape  of  digests).  According  to  this 
method,  the  student  is  given  a  selected  case  which  he  is  required 
to  examine  in  search  of  the  principles  on  which  the  case  was  origi- 
nally decided,  and  is  required  to  collate  the  essential  facts  and  the 
rules  of  law  applied  thereto  in  a  summary  which  gives  him  an 
exact  statement  and  understanding  of  the  law  involved  in  the  case 
and  of  the  process  of  legal  reasoning. 

All  these  systems  have  their  advantages  and  their  drawbacks. 
Thus  the  Lecture  system  is  credited  with  affording  the  student  a 
connected,  systematic  and  doctrinal  knowledge  of  the  law.  It  sup- 
plies the  want  of  proper  manuals,  or  renders  the  student  inde- 
pendent of  all  manuals.  It  is  suited  to  the  constant,  rapid,  and 
changing  advance  of  legal  science,  and  saves  time  and  money  for 
the  student.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ignores  and  eliminates  the  men- 
tal discipline  of  the  student;  cultivates  his  memory  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  understanding,  and  is  adapted  to  courses  of  less  importance, 
and  courses  that  are  more  specialized. 

The  Text  system,  it  is  claimed,  gives  more  definite  and  perma- 
nent impressions  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  legal  science  through 
the  study  of  standard  text-books,  the  careful  analysis  of  leading 
cases,  followed  by  the  explanations  and  examinations  of  the  recita- 
tion room.  But  then,  again,  it  is  asserted  that  this  system  stunts 
the  mental  growth  of  the  lawyer.  It  cultivates  his  memory,  not  his 
legal  talent,  and  is  suited  for  less  difficult  branches. 

The  Case  system,  it  is  said  is  better  suited  to  develop  the  ana- 
lytic faculties  of  the  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  the  memory  is 
stored  with  legal  principles.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
work  of  the  practicing  lawyer,  who  examines  adjudicated  cases  in 
search  of  the  principle  of  law  applicable  to  the  case  in  question. 
Yet  it  is  objected,  that  the  system  is  so  slow  that,  where  it  is  fol- 
lowed exclusively,  the  average  student  graduates  without  having 
learned  even  the  most  elementary  branches  of  the  law,  simply  for 
the  lack  of  time  in  which  to  do  the  work. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  each  system  has  its  advantages,  the 
St.  Louis  University  Institute  of  Law  does  not  commit  itself  to  any 
one  system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  It  will  employ,  or  at 
least  countenance  the  employment  by  its  professors  of  all  these 
various  systems.    The  three  systems  will,  it  is  believed,  give  more 
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satisfactory  results,  under  the  present  conditions  of  law  schools  in 
the  United  States.  We  believe  that  the  student,  generally  speak- 
ing, will  get  as  much,  if  not  more,  from  a  mixed  system  than  he 
would  from  an  exclusive  system.  He  will  learn  all  that  he  would 
learn  in  an  ordinary  Case  system  school.  Over  and  above  this,  he 
will  possess  a  systematic  knowledge  and  a  familiarity  with  branches 
of  the  law  of  which  he  would  have  been  profoundly  ignorant  under 
the  Case  system.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  in  our  mixed  system, 
acquire  a  mental  discipline  which  the  lecture  and  text  book  system 
would  not  impart.  In  a  word,  in  our  mixed  system,  the  student  will 
have  the  depth  of  the  case  system  and  the  breath  and  definiteness  of 
the  lecture  and  text-book  system. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

A)  For  Freshman  Year — without  Examination. 

1)  Graduates  from  Colleges  and  Universities  composing  the  Mis- 
souri College  Union. 

2)  Graduates  from  all  other  Colleges  and  Universities  of  like 
grade  and  standing. 

3)  Graduates  from  Normal  schools,  Technical  institutes  and  Sci- 
entific schools  of  collegiate  standing. 

4)  Graduates  from  four  year  high  schools  of  recognized  grade. 

5)  Special  students  who  have  removed  their  entrance  conditions. 

6)  Students  who  have  met  the  entrance  requirements,  and 
made  one  year  in  a  university  or  college  of  approved  grade;  and  all 
students  who  present  satisfactory  proof  of  admission  into  a  college 
or  university  of  good  standing. 

7)  Students  who  have  had  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to 
a  four  year  high  school  course  of  approved  grade. 

B)  For  Freshman  Tear — with  Examination. 

All  other  applicants  for  the  first  year  of  law  who  cannot  qualify 
under  one  of  the  above  conditions,  must  pass  an  examination  in 
English  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Literature;  in  Latin 
version  and  translation  from  Nepos,  Caesar,  Virgil,  or  Cicero's  es- 
says; in  readings  from  the  German,  French,  Italian  or  Spanish;  in 
ancient  and  modern  history,  and  in  the  history  of  England  and  the 
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United  States;  in  algebra,  plane  trigonometry;  in  physics,  botany, 
chemistry  or  geography. 

Applicants  who  are  required  to  take  an  entrance  examination 
should  present  themselves  for  examination  on  Monday,  September 
27,  at  10  A.  M.,  at  the  University. 

If  a  student  is  admitted  with  conditions  in  entrance  subjects, 
he  must  remove  such  conditions  a  year  from  the  time  when  they 
were  received. 

Unless  he  comes  from  another  Law  school,  no  applicant  will  be 
admitted  to  the  first  year  class  after  the  second  week  in  December. 

All  students  are  urged  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  examinations  for  the  first  year  of  law  are  conducted  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  same  members  of  the  Faculty  as  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science. 

Those  intending  to  apply  for  examination  to  the  first  year  of 
law,  should  notify  the  Registrar  of  the  Institute  before  the  opening 
of  classes,  and  also  apply  for  directions,  as  examinations  cannot  be 
taken  later. 

C)  For  Advanced  Students — For  the  Junior  Tear  of  Law. 

a)  Educational  Requirements.  The  applicant  must  be  at  least 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  have  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  speci- 
fied for  admission  to  the  first  year  of  Law,  or  give  proof  of  a  satis- 
factory grade  of  scholarship.  Examinations,  however,  in  any  other 
subjects  required  by  the  Faculty  for  admission  to  the  Junior  year, 
may  be  demanded. 

b)  Previous  Legal  Acquirements.  Admission  to  the  Second 
Year  of  Law  will  be  granted  to  those  applicants  who  have 

1)  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  matter  of  the 
First  Year; 

2)  who  have  studied  one  or  more  years  in  a  Law  School  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  or  in  one  of  their  substantial 
equivalents.  Students  thus  admitted,  however,  must  pass  examina- 
tions in  courses  previously  pursued  by  the  class  and  which  they 
have  not  seen,  before  or  at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  the  Dean  will 
decide  in  each  case. 

3)  Attorneys  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  after  final  test 
examinations  for  the  profession. 

4)  Applicants  who  actually  and  in  good  faith,  and  as  their  prin- 
ciple occupation,  have  pursued  for  a  period  of  fifteen  months,  in  the 
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office  or  under  the  guidance  of  some  reputable  practitioner  or  in- 
structor, a  course  of  study  fairly  equivalent  to  that  pursued  in  the 
First  Year,  and  who  present  to  the  Dean  the  affidavit  of  such  prac- 
titioner or  instructor  showing  with  particularity  that  this  require- 
ment has  been  met. 

D)  For  Advanced  Students — For  the  Senior  Year  of  Law. 

Students  from  other  Law  Schools  of  high  grade  will  receive 
credit,  not,  however,  exceeding  two  years  in  amount,  for  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  work  done  in  these  schools  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  that  required  in  this  school. 

E)  For  Special  Students. 

Special  students  are  those  applicants  for  entrance  who  do  not 
desire  to  pursue  regular  work,  but  have  for  aim  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  some  branch  of  the  law,  or  to  take  up  law  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  business  or  political  life,  or  who  desire  an  enlarged  view  of 
our  political  or  legal  institutions  and  systems  and  the  rules  which 
govern  them.  The  following  persons  will  be  admitted  to  this  school 
as  special  students: 

1)  Holders  of  academic  degrees  in  Arts,  Literature,  Philos- 
ophy and  Science; 

2)  Graduates  of  three  years'  law  school; 

3)  Persons  whose  previous  education  qualifies  them  to  pur- 
sue the  studies  in  which  they  wish  to  specialize; 

4)  Special  courses  will  be  selected  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Dean  and  must  be  pursued  with  the  same  thoroughness  as 
in  the  regular  course.  No  applicant  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  will  be  permitted  to  specialize  in  this  school. 

6)  Special  students  will  receive  a  certificate  for  all  work 
done. 

7)  Special  students  may  enter  at  any  time  as  candidates 
for  a  degree,  provided  they  have  met  the  entrance  requirements 
for  regular  students. 

PRACTICE  COURTS. 

The  Practice  Court  is  essential  to  an  efficient  course  in  law. 
Students,  as  a  rule,  go  directly  from  the  law  school  into  practice, 
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without  serving  a  preliminary  clerkship  in  a  law  office.  This  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Institute  to  provide  that  instruction  in 
pleading  and  practice  which  formerly  the  student  obtained  during 
his  law  office  apprenticeship.  The  practice  courts  furnish  the  stu- 
dent with  as  thorough  a  knowledge,  and  give  him  as  great  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  actual  practice  of  law  as  can  be  obtained  in  a  law 
office.  It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  a  moot  court,  or  forum  for  the 
argument  of  disputed  questions  of  law;  it  is  a  training  school  in 
which  the  young  law  student  is  systematically  put  through  the  rou- 
tine of  office  work,  court  proceedings  and  the  practical  duties  of 
professional  life. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  courses  in  procedure  in  which 
instruction  is  given  in  the  principles  and  general  rules  of  practice 
in  state  and  federal  courts,  the  Institute  maintains  an  organized 
Practice  Court,  which  is  divided  into  a  Circuit  Court  and  a  Supreme 
Court,  with  a  full  corps  of  officers. 

The  Circuit  Court  holds  four  sessions  monthly,  on  Saturday. 
At  certain  sessions,  motions,  demurrers,  pleas,  and  all  proceedings 
of  an  interlocutory  or  preliminary  nature,  and  which  in  actual  prac- 
tice precede  the  hearing  of  the  case  are  disposed  of.  At  the  other 
sessions  of  the  court  cases  are  tried,  or  such  proceedings  are  had 
as  are  usual  at  the  final  hearing  of  cases  in  trial  courts.  Juries 
are  drawn  and  impaneled,  evidence  introduced,  instructions  given, 
verdicts  and  judgments  are  rendered  as  in  the  regularly  established 
courts  of  the  country.  Appeals  and  writs  of  error  are  prosecuted 
in  due  course  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  briefs  are  filed  and  ar- 
guments made  as  in  the  best  conducted  Appellate  practice.  The 
students  issue,  serve  and  return  regular  process,  prepare  and  file 
the  proper  pleadings,  conduct  the  trial,  and  make  the  legal  argu- 
ment. In  this  way  they  are  given  practical  experience  in  the  com- 
mencement of  suits,  the  preparation  of  pleadings,  the  argument  of 
the  lawyers,  the  trial  of  the  case,  the  entry  of  judgment,  the  taking 
out  of  execution,  and  the  appealing  of  the  case  to  the  court  of  last 
resort. 

The  Freshmen  will  act  as  process  servers,  witnesses  and  jurors 
in  this  court  and  in  preparation  of  causes.  The  conduct  of  the  trial 
is  in  rotation  assigned  to  the  Juniors  and  Seniors.  The  Professors 
experienced  in  judicial  work  will  regularly  preside  or  be  present. 

The  Supreme  Court,  to  which  causes  may  be  appealed  or  taken 
by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court,  sits  monthly,  or  oftener,  as 
the  work  before  it  may  require.  This  court  is  presided  over  by  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  and  two  or  four  members  of  the  Junior  or 
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Senior  class.  Written  briefs  are  required  to  be  prepared,  served 
properly,  and  submitted  to  the  court.  Written  opinions  containing 
a  full  discussion  of  the  legal  questions  presented  are  required  to 
be  handed  down  by  the  student  justices.  Neatness,  accuracy  and 
lawyer  like  method  of  expression  will  be  insisted  upon  in  the  com- 
position of  these  opinions,  in  the  writing  of  briefs,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  all  other  work  before  the  practice  court. 

Each  student  will  be  required  during  the  Junior  year  to  try  at 
least  one  case  in  an  inferior  court,  and  to  take  it  by  appeal  to  the 
superior  court.  In  the  third  year  each  student  will  be  required  to 
take  part  in  at  least  two  causes,  one  at  law  and  the  other  in  equity, 
in  the  circuit  court,  and  on  appeal,  in  the  supreme  court. 
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The  Course  of  Studies 


The  course  of  studies  is  arranged  for  four  years  for  the  Day 
school  and  for  three  years  for  the  Night  school.  The  Day  school 
course  is  so  distributed  as  to  require  a  minimum  of  fourteen  hours 
of  actual  recitations,  lectures,  and  practice  court  work  per  week. 
In  the  Night  school  the  minimum  number  of  hours  assigned  to  the 
same  work  will  be  ten  hours  each  week,  from  each  class. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  indicated  in  the  schedule  of  studies, 
provision  will  be  made  each  year  for  courses  of  lectures,  and  for 
single  lectures  by  eminent  specialists  in  the  profession. 

The  course  of  studies  will  always  be  subject  to  revision  and 
change.  For  it  will  always  remain  in  the  power  of  the  Faculty  to 
raise  or  lower  the  fees  for  tuition,  to  modify  the  curriculum,  or  to 
otherwise  adjust  matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  the  school  as 
in  its  wisdom  it  will  judge  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 
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118  ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY 

WORK  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LAWS. 

(LL.  B.) 
I.  For  Regular  Students. 

1.  Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must 
give  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  grade  of  scholarship,  or  he  must 
have  fulfilled  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  Institute  of  Law. 

2.  Every  candidate  must  be  of  good  character,  and  he  must 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  re- 
ceives his  degree. 

3.  Attendance  of  three  years  at  the  Institute  will  be  required. 

4.  Every  student  who  has  made  the  full  course  of  undergradu- 
ate studies,  and  has  performed  all  the  required  exercises  of  the 
practice  court,  and  has  passed  his  annual  examinations  with  satis- 
faction, i.  e.,  with  ten  per  cent  above  pass  notes,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  at  the  end  of  his  third  year. 

5.  Any  student  who  has  not  complied  with  the  requirements 
for  graduation  at  the  end  of  his  three  years'  course,  may  apply  for 
his  degree  in  any  subsequent  year,  when  these  requirements  have 
all  been  met. 

6.  No  student  who  fails  to  obtain  his  degree  in  due  course  be- 
cause of  conditions,  will  be  permitted  to  remove  these  conditions 
later  than  two  years  after  the  time  he  should  have  graduated. 


II.  For  Advanced  Students. 

1.  Students  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  are  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  as  regular  students,  and  graduate  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  regular  students,  except  as  follows: 

2.  They  must  be  in  regular  attendance  at  this  school  for  two 
or  for  three  years,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  class  which  they 
entered. 

3.  Advanced  students  of  the  Senior  year  must  present  two 
years'  complete  work  in  some  approved  law  school,  in  order  to 
graduate  in  one  year. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR   ADMISSION  TO  THE  DEGREE   OF  MAS- 
TER OF  LAWS.     (LL.  M.) 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to  pursue  their 
legal  studies  further  than  they  are  able  to  do  in  the  undergraduate 
years,  a  graduate  course  is  offered,  leading  to  the  degree  of  master 
of  laws,   (LL.  ML). 

The  courses  of  lectures  offered  in  this  year  of  post-graduate 
work  are  as  follows: 

Philosophic  basis  of  jurisprudence. 

Roman  civil  law. 

Common  law. 

Political  science. 

Constitutional  jurisprudence  and  history. 

Those  who  enter  this  course  as  candidates  for  the  degree  must 
have  already  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  from  this  or 
some  other  law  college  having  a  three-year  course  of  study.  Those 
who  spend  the  entire  year  in  the  work  prescribed  for  this  course, 
and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subjects  taken,  will 
be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 

1.  Every  applicant  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws,  must 
present  a  diploma  of  his  degree  of  A.  B.  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  the  St.  Louis  University,  or  from  some  other  Col- 
lege or  University  whose  requirements  are  substantially  equivalent 
for  graduation. 

2.  Every  applicant  for  the  Master's  degree  must  have  obtained 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  this  Institute  or  from  a  law 
school  whose  requirements  are  substantially  equivalent. 

3.  Every  candidate  for  the  Master's  Degree  will  be  required  to 
take  all  the  courses  of  the  fourth  year. 

4.  Every  candidate  for  this  degree  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  matter  of  the  fourth  year. 

5.  Every  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  must  present  a 
thesis,  the  matter  and  details  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Dean. 
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CERTIFICATE   FOB  THE   COMPLETION   OF   THE   SPECIAL 

COURSE. 

1.  A  certificate  will  be  issued  to  each  student  in  the  Special 
courses  after  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  subjects  upon  which 
the  candidate  has  specialized. 

2.  This  certificate  will  set  forth  (1)  the  purpose  for  which  the 
candidate  specialized;  (2)  the  subjects  in  detail  upon  which  he  has 
specialized;  and  (3)  the  degree  of  success  with  which  he  has  pur- 
sued these  studies. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

Matriculation  Fee    $  5 

Graduation  Pee    10 

Tuition  for  Day  School,  First  Semester 50 

Tuition  for  Day  School,  Second  Semester 50 

Tuition  for  Night  School,  First  Semester 40 

Tuition  for  Night  School,  Second  Semester 40 

1.  Tuition  is  payable  semi-annually,  or  in  monthly  install- 
ments, but  in  each  case  strictly  in  advance. 

2.  Examination  Fees,  money  for  books,  etc.,  are  all  payable 
strictly  in  advance. 

3.  Candidates  for  degrees  must  pay  all  bills  due  from  them 
to  the  Institute  ten  days  before  Commencement. 

4.  Special  students  pay  the  tuition  for  the  school  they  attend. 

BOOKS. 

The  first  cost  of  books  needed  for  the  course  is  approximately 
as  follows: — First  year,  $25;  second  year,  $40,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  $50. 

LIVING  EXPENSES  FOB  STUDENTS. 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  near  the  University  at 
the  rate  of  $4  to  $6  per  week.  Students  who  club  together  can 
board  for  less.  The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 
expenses  of  a  student  for  the  year  at  the  Institute  of  Law: 


$100 

$100 

80 

80 

160 

190 

20 

35 

40 

50 

75 

100 

$395 

$475 

375 

455 
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Expenses  Lowest.     Average.      Liberal. 

Tuition,  per  year,  Day  School $100 

Tuition,  per  year,  Night  School SO 

Board  and  Room 128 

Laundry  15 

Books  and  Stationery 25 

Incidentals   50 

Totals  for  Day  Students $318 

Totals  for  Night  Students 298 

Students  may  apply  at  the  institute  or  at  the  University  for  in- 
formation and  direction  as  to  desirable  board  and  lodging.  For 
further  information  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Institute 

INSTRUCTION  I>  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Students  of  Law  who  are  desirous  of  supplementing  their  legal 
education  by  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  University,  may 
do  so  free  of  charge,  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Prefect  of  Studies  of  the  University. 

THE  LAW  LIBRARY. 

The  Law  Library  occupies  the  entire  third  floor  of  the  present 
quarters  of  the  Institute.  It  embraces  a  large  collection  of  text- 
books, monographs  on  law,  and  case-books,  and  a  choice  selection 
of  the  present  leading  legal  periodicals. 

The  body  of  the  library  is  made  up  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  U.  S.  C.  C.  A.  Reports,  N.  Y.  Com.  Law  Reports,  N.  Y. 
Chancery  Reports,  N.  Y.  Supreme  Court  Reports,  Mass.  Supr.  Court 
Reports,  N.  J.  Law  Reports,  N.  J.  Equity  Reports,  Supreme  Court 
Reports  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Texas,  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Utah,  Wisconsin,  Texas  Civ.  App.  &  Crim. 
App.  Reports,  Illinois  App.  Reports,  N.  Y.  Ct.  App.  Reports,  and  a 
large  collection  of  decisions  and  digests  of  English  and  American 
Law,  The  National  Reporter  System,  Century  Digest,  Annual  Digest, 
Decennial  Digest,  U.  S.  Digest,  U.  S.  Statutes,  and  Digests  and  Stat- 
utes of  many  of  the  States. 

A  number  of  duplicate  copies  of  all  text  books  used  in  the 
course  are  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  for  the  use  of  students  who 
desire  to  prepare  their  studies  in  the  library.     A  dozen  copies  of 
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all  case  books  used  in  connection  with  text  books  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  same  purpose 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to  Judge  McDonald,  Herbert 
Rodgers  Marlatt,  John  B.  Reno,  Mrs.  Whitecotton,  John  D.  Lawson 
and  Miss  Doyle  for  donations  to  the  library.  Also  to  Luther  Ely 
Smith  for  the  loan  of  a  very  valuable  collection  of  books,  on  Eng- 
lish and  American  Law. 

The  Library  is  open  daily  from  8:00  A.  M.  to  10:00  P.  M.  during 
the  academic  year  and  during  the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations 
from  9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

Further  facilities  are  afforded  the  Institute  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Law  Library  Association  of  St.  Louis.  It  grants  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Institute  the  free  use  of  its  extensive  and  delightfully 
situated  library  on  the  top  story  of  the  Pierce  Building,  4th  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  every  Saturday  afternoon. 

OTHER  LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

The  other  Library  facilities  for  students  who  desire  to  keep  up 
their  reading  and  studies  in  literature,  history  and  science,  are  very 
considerable.  The  Students'  library  is  well  stocked  with  excellent 
and  up-to-date  works,  and  circulates  among  the  students.  The 
Young  Men's  Sodality  library  is  an  excellent  collection  of  books 
and  for  a  fee  of  $1  a  year  circulates  among  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Sodality.  There  is  a  very  elegant  reading  room  attached 
to  this  library.  The  University  library  contains  a  very  large  collec- 
tion of  over  forty  thousand  volumes,  and  is  noted  for  its  many  rare 
and  valuable  works.  Besides  these  general  libraries  there  are  spe- 
cial reference  libraries  in  the  departments  of  Theology,  Medicine 
and  Philosophy. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Three  free  competitive  scholarships  will  be  offered  by  the  Insti- 
tute to  meritorious  students  requiring  this  assistance,  and  who  in- 
tend to  remain  in  the  Institute  for  three  years.  These  scholar- 
ships shall  be  known  as  the  State  scholarship,  the  Diocesan  schol- 
arship, and  the  City  scholarship. 

There  will  be  a  competitive  examination  by  all  the  applicants, 
on  September  29th,  9  a.  m.,  at  the  University  before  a  committee  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Prefect  of  Studies. 
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MUSICAL,  LITERARY  AND  ATHLETIC  ORGANIZATIONS. 

There  are  no  organizations  in  the  University  which  are  not 
open  to  Students  of  Law.  Among  these  are  the  University  Band, 
Orchestra,  and  the  Glee  Club  organizations,  which  afford  all  sorts 
of  opportunity  for  those  who  desire  to  keep  up  their  music,  or  to 
cultivate  their  tastes  and  talent  for  music  and  song. 

The  Philalethic  Society,  the  oldest  debating  and  literary  club 
in  St.  Louis,  is  open  to  Law  students  and  will  afford  them  rare  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  and  development  of  those  faculties  and 
accomplishments  so  essential  to  the  public  speaker  and  to  the  law- 
yer. 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  are  all  lawyers  engaged  in  the 
active  practice  of  the  law.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Spe- 
cial Lecturers,  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  are  resident  in  St. 
Louis. 

This  composition  of  the  teaching  staff  gives  the  Institute  less  of 
an  academic  atmosphere.  It  brings  the  student  in  contact,  from 
the  start  in  his  career,  with  the  practical  and  every-day  life  of  the 
legal  profession.  Law  professors  who  have  retired  from  practice, 
or  who  have  been  students  of  the  law  for  its  own  sake,  often  sacri- 
fice its  practical  to  its  scientific  and  theoretical  treatment. 

Practitioners,  on  the  contrary,  bring  to  instruction  in  law  the 
experience  of  men  who  have  seen  how  the  principles  of  law  work 
out  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  in  the  various  and  compli- 
cated relations  of  social  existence.  They  are  consequently  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  correct  the  theory  and  mere  science  of  law  by  ex- 
perience and  practice. 

The  staff  is  further  composed  of  men  whose  legal  education 
has  been  received  in  the  leading  law  schools  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  have  been  invited  to  occupy  the  chairs  which  they  fill,  for 
their  high  standing  in  the  community  as  men  and  as  lawyers.  The 
student  enjoys  in  consequence  the  advantage  of  a  training  which 
partakes  in  the  most  substantial  way  of  the  results  and  excellent 
features  of  the  other  law  schools  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  responsible  character  of  the  Faculty  is  a  certain  guarantee 
to  the  public,  that  the  men  who  graduate  under  them  will  not  sim- 
ply have  their  memories  primed  with  legal  formulae,  but  will  be 
lawyers  who  enter  upon  their  professional  career  with  christian 
ideals,   well    disciplined   minds,   and   that  deeply   moral   character, 
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which  is  to  render  their  lives  an  honor  to  their  college  and  a  bless- 
ing to  their  country. 

THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  building,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Locust  street  and  Lef- 
fingwell  Avenue,  in  which  the  Institute  is  located,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  all  the  uses  of  a  law  school.  It  supplies  ample  facilities 
for  all  the  varied  exercises  of  the  institute. 

The  entire  third  floor  is  devoted  to  the  library,  reading  room, 
correspondence  and  conference  rooms.  The  second  story  comprises, 
besides  three  large  lecture  halls,  and  the  practice  law  office  of  the 
Institute,  the  lady  students'  assembly  room,  the  Faculty  Cloak 
Room  and  the  resident  Professors'  Study.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
Practice  Court,  the  large  Assembly  Room  of  the  Institute,  the 
Dean's  Room  and  the  Office  in  which  the  business  of  the  Secretary, 
Registrar  and  Bursar  of  the  Institute  is  transacted. 

The  building  is  of  very  easy  access  from  all  parts  of  the  City, 
and  is  reached  from  the  Union  Station  with  one  change  of  cars  at 
18th  and  Olive  Streets.  The  Olive  Street  cars  and  the  Washington 
Avenue  lines,  the  main  east  and  west  avenues  of  travel  in  the  city, 
pass  within  a  block  of  the  building,  and  the  Jefferson  Avenue  cars 
traverse  the  city  north  and  south  within  two  short  blocks  east  of 
the  Institute,  making  it  possible  to  reach  the  school  from  any  part 
of  the  city  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
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School  of  Divinity 


DEPAETMEXTS. 

The  School  of  Divinity  is  divided  into  four  departments  or 
sections,  each  of  which  embraces  those  groups  of  studies  which  are 
closely  related. 

In  the  first,  or  Dogmatic  Section,  are  included  Dogmatic 
Theology,  strictly  so-called;  and  fundamental  Theology,  or  Gen- 
eral Apologetics. 

In  the  second,  the  Moral  Section,  are  included  Moral  Theology, 
Canon  Law  and  Liturgy. 

In  the  third,  the  Biblical  Section,  are  included  the  General 
Introduction  to  Sacred  Scriptures,  Exegesis  and  Hebrew. 

The  fourth,  the  Historical  Section,  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
Church,  its  Councils  and  Institutions. 

To  these  are  added  the  studies  of  Sacred  Eloquence  and 
Ecclesiastical  Music. 

METHOD. 

The  course  is  entirely  by  lecture,  supplemented  by  regular 
and  frequent  repetitions  in  the  accurate  scholastic  form.  The  ex- 
aminations are  oral.    Lectures  and  examinations  are  in  Latin. 
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Outline  of  Courses 

DEPARTMENT  I.— DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY. 
COURSE   I.— RELIGION   IN    GENERAL.     THE    CHURCH. 

Lecturer,  REV.  BERNARD  J.  OTTEN,  S.  J. 

Four  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

Religion  in  General. 

Definition  of  Religion.  Religion  the  foundation  of  all  obli- 
gation incumbent  on  man.  Necessity  of  Religion  for  Society.  Only 
one  true  Religion,  which  all  men  must  embrace.  Doctrine  of 
Religious  Tolerance. 

Revelation.  Possibility  of  Divine  Revelation.  Absolute  Neces- 
sity of  Supernatural  Revelation.  Distinctive  marks  by  which  a  true 
Revelation  may  be  recognized.  Miracles  and  Prophecies,  certain 
signs  of  the  Divinity  of  a  Revelation. 

Christian  Revelation.  The  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  authentic  historic  documents.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  proves 
His  Divine  Mission  by  the  miracles  and  prophecies  narrated  in 
the  Four  Gospels,  especially  by  His  Resurrection  from  the  dead. 
The  spread  of  the  Christian  Religion,  historically  viewed,  is  an 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  its  divinity.  Existence  in  the  Church 
of  a  Tradition  of  divinely  revealed  doctrines  and  institutions.  The 
Fathers  have  handed  down  Divine  Tradition.  Use  of  Holy  Writ, 
Tradition  and  the  Fathers,  in  Theology. 

The  Church. 

Institution  of  the  Church.  Preliminary  notions.  The  Church 
founded  directly  by  Christ.  The  Church,  a  perfect  Society.  The 
proximity  and  ultimate  ends  of  the  Church.  The  Church,  a 
Monarchy.    Church  and  State.    Members  of  the  Church. 
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Marks  of  the  Church.  The  Church,  a  visible  organization,  con- 
sisting of  a  body  and  a  soul.  There  is  but  one  true  Church 
of  Christ.  Unity,  Sanctity,  Catholicity,  and  Apostolicity,  Marks 
of  the  true  Church  of  Christ.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  pos- 
sesses these  marks.  No  other  Christian  denomination  has  these 
marks.  The  Church  is  Infallible.  The  infallible  teaching  of  the 
Church  extends  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  Faith  and  Morals. 
Scripture  and  Tradition,  the  two  sources  of  the  Church's  teaching. 

Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  St.  Peter,  constituted  by 
Christ  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  The  Primacy  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  Church  will  endure  forever.  The  Pope  is  the  Suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  as  Bishop  of  Rome  and  in  the  Primacy  over 
the  whole  Church.  The  Pope's  Primacy,  by  Christ's  institution, 
is  a  true  power  of  jurisdiction,  ordinary,  immediate,  comprising 
the  fullness  of  the  spiritual  powers  over  all  the  members  of  the 
Church.  Oecumenical  Councils.  The  Pope  Infallible  when  teaching 
"ex  cathedra,"  i.  e.,  as  Universal  Teacher  of  the  Church  in  matters 
appertaining  to  Faith  and  Morals. 


COURSE  II.— THE  TRIUNE  GOD. 

Lecturer,  REV.  BERNARD  J.  OTTING,  S.  J. 

Four  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

THE  ONE  GOD. 

Existence  of  God.  God  knowable  to  man  through  creatures. 
Defined  by  the  Vatican  Council.  Proved  from  the  Sacred  Writings 
and  the  Fathers.     Facility   and   universality   of  this   knowledge. 

Scientific  Demonstration  of  this  Truth.  The  various  meta- 
physical, physical,  and  moral  a  posteriori  arguments.  Refutation 
of  Traditionalism. 

God  not  knowable  naturally,  except  through  creatures.  Refu- 
tation of  Ontologism,  of  the  Innate  Idea  of  God,  of  St.  Anselm's 
argument,  of  Sentimentalism. 

Essence  of  God.  A  pure  spirit  of  infinite  perfection.  Phy- 
sical essence.  Metaphysical  essence.  His  self-existence  expressed 
by  His  name — "I  AM." 
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Attributes  of  God.  His  Unicity,  Simplicity,  Immensity,  Im- 
mutability, Eternity,  Omnipotence.  Intuitive  vision  of  God  be- 
yond the  natural  powers  of  created  intellect.  Comprehension  of 
God  impossible,  even  supernaturally.  Distinction  of  God's  Attri- 
butes from  one  another,  and  from  His  essence. 

God's  Knowledge.  Principal  and  formal  object  of  Divine  Un- 
derstanding. Secondary  and  material  objects.  God's  knowledge 
of  simple  understanding,  of  vision.  His  Mediate  knowledge. 
Necessity  of  admitting  it.  Its  function.  Theoretical  knowledge. 
Knowledge  of  approbation  and  disapprobation. 

God's  Will.  His  antecedent  and  consequent  will;  absolute 
and  conditional  will;   efficacious  and  inefficacious  will. 

Liberty  of  God's  will.  Nature  of  this  liberty.  How  harmonized 
with  His  immutability. 

Providence  of  God.  Natural;  embraces  all  creatures.  Super- 
natural; God's  sincere  will  of  man's  salvation.  Also  of  infants. 
Nature  of  this  will.    How  modified  by  free  created  agents. 

Predestination.  Its  existence  and  properties.  Though  certain 
and  immutable  in  itself,  it  is  naturally  uncertain  to  man;  wholly 
gratuitous  as  regards  the  FIRST  GRACE;  merited  as  regards 
ETERNAL  GLORY.  Various  effects  of  Predestination.  Reproba- 
tion, the  fault  of  man. 

THE  TRINITY. 

Existence  of  this  Mystery.  There  are  Three  Persons  in  God. 
Their  consubstantiality.  Hence  each  Person  is  truly  God.  The 
various  elements  of  this  mystery  clearly  contained  in  numerous 
texts  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  whole  dogma  proved  from  the  formula 
of  Baptism.     (Matthew,  XXVIII  19.) 

Knowledge  of  this  Mystery.  How  far  revealed  and  known 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Trinity  and  especially  the  consubstan- 
tiality of  the  Three  Divine  Persons  in  the  writings  of  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers.  The  Trinity  is  a  mystery  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word;  still,  though  it  is  absolutely  above  reason,  it  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  contrary  to  reason. 

Nature  of  this  Mystery. 

Processions  in  God.  There  are  only  TWO.  Principles  of  these 
processions.     Difference  between  these  processions,  as  manifested 
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in  the  Sacred  Writings.  That  of  the  Word  is  Generation;  that 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not.  Various  explanations  of  theologians 
to  account  for  this  difference.  The  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  who  are  ONE  principle  of  procession. 

Relations  in  God.  Their  existence,  number,  nature.  How 
they  constitute  the  Persons.  They  are  really  identical  with  the 
Divine  Essence,  but  virtually  distinct  from  it.  There  are  in  God 
three  relative  substances,  but  not  an  absolute  one. 

The  Divine  Persons.  Their  equality.  Their  in-existence,  one 
in  the  others.  Appropriation  of  works  and  attributes  to  one  Person. 
Scope  of  appropriation;  foundation  of  appropriation.  Mission  of 
Divine   Persons.     Its  nature.     Visible  mission.     Invisible   mission. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Vasquez,  Toletus,  Billuart, 
Platelius,  Tournely,  Kleutgen,  Franzelin,  Piccirelli,  DeSan,  Pesch, 
Tepe,  Mendive. 


COURSE  in.— GOD,  AS  THE  AUTHOR  OF  NATURE  AND  OF  THE 
SUPERNATURAL. 

Lecturer,  REV.  BERNARD  J.  OTTING,  S.  J. 

Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

God,  as  the  Author  of  Nature. 

Creation  in  General.  Notion  of  creation.  Various  definitions. 
Formal  object  of  creation.  Nature  of  the  creative  act.  Fact  of 
the  World's  creation  known  through  revelation.  Reason's  verdict 
on  this  fact.  God's  freedom  of  will  in  creating.  The  world  was 
created  in  time  or  with  time. 

The  three  Divine  Persons  create,  but  there  is  One  Creator. 
Appropriation  of  creation  to  the  Father.  Creation,  as  exclusively 
proper  to  God.  Impossibility  of  instrumental  causes  in  creation. 
Representation  of  the  Essence  of  God  and  of  the  Trinity  in  crea- 
tures by  TRACE— by  IMAGE.  God,  as  EXEMPLARY  cause  of  all 
creatures.  God,  as  the  FINAL  cause  of  creation.  There  is  no 
final  cause  of  God's  creative  act.  Divine  goodness,  the  reason  of 
creation.  Difference  between  a  REASON  and  a  CAUSE.  God's 
extrinsic  glory  the  end  of  creation. 
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Mode  and  order  of  the  world's  formation.  The  Mosaic  Cos- 
mogony. Various  interpretations.  The  literary  theory  in  its 
several  forms.  The  epoch  theory.  The  theory  of  IDEAL  DAYS. 
The  Vision  Theory  preferred.    Science  and  the  Mosaic  Narration. 

The  Angels.  Their  existence  certain.  Each  was  immediately 
created  by  God  in  time  and  not  from  eternity.  They  are  pure 
spirits  and  immortal.  They  are  divided  into  three  hierarchies  and 
nine  choirs.  Their  relation  to  place  and  space.  Superiority 
of  the  angelic  intellect.  Nature  and  extent  of  the  angelic  in- 
tellect. Nature  and  extent  of  the  angels'  knowledge.  How  far 
they  reason.     HEARING  and  SPEECH  among  the  angels. 

Man.  The  Bodies  of  our  first  parents  were  immediately  fash- 
ioned by  God.  Evolution  of  the  body  of  man  from  lower  animals 
seems  to  be  contrary  to  revelation.  No  scientific  proof  has  been 
advanced  to  establish  such  an  evolution.  Each  human  Soul  is 
created  by  God  at  the  moment  of  its'  infusion  into  the  body.  There 
are  only  two  constituent  elements  in  man,  a  body  and  a  spiritual 
soul.  Nature  of  the  union  of  these  elements.  All  men  have 
the  same  specific  nature  and  spring  from  the  same  parent,  Adam. 
There  is  no  solid  foundation  for  attributing  an  immense  antiquity 
to  man;  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Bible  does  not  offer  us  a 
chronology  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  there  cannot  be  a 
conflict,  on  this  question,  between  the  results  of  scientific  research 
and  the  Word  of  God. 

God,  as  the  Author  of  the  Supernatural. 

The  Supernatural  Order.  Various  meanings  of  the  word 
NATURE.  Preternatural  and  supernatural  gifts.  The  supernatural 
order  includes  divine  adoptive  sonship  and  the  DEIFICATION  of 
the  creature.  God  elevated  his  intelligent  creatures  to  the  super- 
natural order. 

The  Angels.  During  the  time  of  their  probation  they  were  all 
endowed  with  sanctifying  grace,  and  by  means  of  it  they  were 
made  the  adopted  sons  of  God.  Many  of  them  through  their  fidelity 
merited  eternal  life;  the  rest  sinned  and  were  condemned  to  eternal 
torments.  The  good  angels  are  guardians  of  men,  each  human 
being  having  such  a  tutelary  spirit.  The  bad  angels  or  demons  are 
hostile  to  man,  tempt  him  to  sin,  and  at  times  even  take  posses- 
sion of  him. 
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Man  in  the  State  of  Original  Justice.  Our  first  parents  were 
not  only  made  the  children  of  God  by  the  infusion  of  sanctifying 
grace,  but  they  are  favored  with  other  marvelous  gifts.  These 
were  integrity  of  nature  cr  immunity  from  concupiscence,  infused 
knowledge,  conditional  immortality  of  body,  and  immunity  from 
suffering  and  sorrow.  Connection  of  these  preternatural  gifts  with 
supernatural  grace.  All  these  gifts  were  absolutely  gratuitous, 
as  was  also  man's  destination  to  supernatural  beatitude  in  heaven. 
Hence  God  might  have  created  man  in  the  state  of  PURE  NATURE. 

The  Beatific  Tision.  Essentially  the  same  for  all  the  Blessed, 
but  unequal  in  degree  according  to  the  merits  of  each.  It  is  not 
deferred  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  By  its  very  nature  it  excludes 
the  possibility  of  sin  in  the  Blessed  and  is  eternal. 

Original  Sin.  It  is  transmitted  to  every  human  being  that 
comes  into  the  world  by  way  of  natural  generation,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  alone  excepted,  who  was  preserved  from  its  stain 
by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nature  of  this  sin.  How  volun- 
tary in  us.  Though  transmitted  by  generation,  its  sole  cause  is 
the  sin  of  Adam,  the  physical  and  moral  head  of  the  human  race. 
Its  effects  in  this  life,  in  the  next.  It  in  nowise  conflicts  with 
the  justice  or  wisdom  or  goodness  of  God. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Bellarmine,  Toletus,  Tour- 
nely,  Casinius,  Palmieri. 


COURSE  IV.— SIX.    THE  INCARNATION. 

Lecturer,  REV.  BERNARD  J.  OTTEN,  S.  J. 

Four  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

Sin  in  General. 

Nature  of  Sin.  Sin,  a  moral  act  at  variance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  reason.  Every  sin  an  offense  against  God.  Inequality 
of  sins.  The  malice  and  offence  of  sin  infinite  only  in  a  restricted 
sense. 

Cause  and  Effect  of  Sin.  God  not  the  cause  or  author  of 
sin.     The  guilt  of  sin  distinct  from  its  liability  to  punishment. 

Personal  Sin.  The  existence  of  venial  sin  proved  from  Holy 
Writ.     Difference  between  mortal  and  venial   sin,  intrinsic  to  the 
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sin   and    derived    from    the     gravity   of    the    obligation    violated. 
Habitual  sin  consists  in  the  guilt  of  actual  sin  morally  persevering. 

The  Incarnation. 

Existence  of  this  Mystery.  The  time  fixed  by  the  Prophets 
for  the  advent  of  the  Messias  already  passed.  The  messianic 
prophecies  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  divinity  of  Christ 
proved  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

Nature  of  this  Mystery.  The  Word  Incarnate,  as  One  Physical 
Person;  according  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  against  Nestorius. 
Two  perfect  natures  in  Christ,  against  the  Monophysite  heresy. 
Two  Wills  and  Two  Operations  in  Christ,  as  defined  against 
Monothelitism. 

Causes  of  the  Incarnation.  Essence  of  the  Hypostatic  Union. 
The  Hypostatic  Union  supernatural;  ranks  above  all  other  unions, 
natural  and  supernatural.     Its  Perpetuity  and  extent. 

The  Person  of  the  Word  alone  assumes  human  nature.  The 
whole  Trinity  the  efficient  cause  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Re- 
demption of  man  from  sin  its  final  cause.  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God ; 
a  Virgin  before,  in,  and  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  inter- 
change of  the  predicates  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Nature  in 
Christ. 

Perfections  of  the  Soul  of  Christ.  The  beatific  vision.  Infused 
and  acquired  knowledge.  The  Freedom  and  Impeccability  of  His 
Will.  The  Soul  of  Christ  holy  by  the  Increated  Sanctity  of  the  Word 
and  by  the  plenitude  of  sanctifying  grace. 

Attributes  of  the  God-Man.  The  Divine  Sonship  of  the  Logos 
the  only  true  sonship  of  Christ,  excluding  adoption  and  human 
sonship.    Christ's  Kingship  and  Priesthood. 

The  Atonement.  The  Hypostatic  Union  necessary  if  God 
wished  adequate  satisfaction  for  sin.  Christ  truly  atoned  for  sin. 
His  satisfaction  more  than  adequate,  infinite  in  value.  Christ  died 
for  all  men. 

The  Worship  Due  to  Christ.  The  Man  Christ  an  object  of 
Divine  worship.    Adoration  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

Veneration  of  Relics  and  sacred  images.  The  Invocation  of 
Saints. 
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COURSE  V.— GRACE. 

Lecturer,  REV.  BERNARD  J.  OTTING,  S.  J. 

Four  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

Preliminary  Notions  and  Truths. 

General  concept  of  Grace.  Its  main  divisions:  Natural  and 
Supernatural,  Uncreated  and  Created,  Grace  of  God  and  Grace 
of  Christ,  External  and  Internal,  Gratuitous  and  Ingratiating, 
Habitual  and  Actual.  Authority  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  question 
of  Grace. 

Salutary  acts  are  entitatively  supernatural.  Cause  of  this 
supernaturalness.  Liberty  of  the  will.  Its  nature.  This  liberty 
was  not  destroyed  by  Original  Sin.  It  is  necessary  for  merit. 
Errors  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  fallen  man. 

Actual  Grace. 

Divisions.  Awakening  grace,  Helping  grace:  Sufficient  grace, 
Efficacious  grace:  Healing  grace,  Elevating  grace.  In  what  each 
pair  is  alike.    How  each  pair  differs. 

Nature  of  Actual  Grace.  It  formally  consists  in  indeliberate 
acts  of  the  intellect  and  will  immediately  and  supernaturally 
caused  by  God.  Character  of  this  elevation  or  of  this  supernatural 
influence  of  God  upon  our  soul.  Intrinsic  and  extrinsic  elevation. 
The  latter  both  possible  and  sufficient.  Nature  of  the  action  of 
grace  and  of  the  faculties  in  producing  the  supernatural  act. 
Various  opinions  of  Theologians. 

Necessity  of  Grace.  Heresy  of  the  Pelagians,  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians.  Similar  errors  of  modern  Rationalists  and  others. 
The  Catholic  doctrine.  Grace  is  necessary  for  every  salutary  act: 
also  for  the  Beginnings  of  Faith  and  Salvation.  Special  super- 
natural aid  is  necessary  for  perseverance.  Entire  freedom  from 
venial  sins  is  impossible  without  a  special  privilege.  Grievous 
temptations.  Nature  of  grace  needed  to  overcome  them.  Natural 
goodness.  What  man  may  know  and  do  in  the  moral  order  with- 
out grace.  Erroneous  views  of  the  Reformers,  Baius  and  others. 
Catholic  Schools.  Augustinians,  Vasquez,  Ripalda.  More  commonly 
received  opinion. 
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Grace  and  Free  "Will.  Man's  will  remains  free  under  the  in- 
fluence of  efficacious  grace.  Meaning  of  grace  really  but  purely 
sufficient.  Such  grace  exists.  Both  dogmas  denied  by  the  Re- 
formers, Jansenists  and  ethers.  This  denial  is  the  logical  sequence 
of  each's  fundamental  error  relative  to  man's  state  before  the 
Sin  of  Adam  and  to  the  consequences  of  this  sin.  Difficulty  of 
harmonizing  efficacious  grace  with  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Various 
Catholic  Schools.  Thomism,  Augustinianism,  Congruism,  Molin- 
ism,  Syncretism.     Their  relative  merits.     Molinism  preferred. 

Economy  of  Grace.  It  is  absolutely  gratuitous.  No  purely 
natural  act  can  merit  it,  or  positively  dispose  man  for  it,  nor  does 
a  purely  natural  prayer  avail  to  obtain  it.  Meaning  of  the  axiom: 
"To  the  man  who  does  what  he  can,  God  does  not  refuse  grace." 
Distribution.  Grace  at  least  remotely  sufficient  is  given  to  all 
men:  to  the  Just,  to  Sinners,  even  the  obdurate,  to  Infidels. 
Nature  of  these  various  graces,  and  manner  of  their  distribution. 

Habitual  Grace. 

Justification.  Its  character.  Numerous  systems  of  Protest- 
ants. Catholic  doctrine  embraces  two  things:  The  real  remis- 
sion of  sin,  which  is  completely  blotted  out  and  not  merely  not  im- 
puted, and  the  sanctification  and  inward  renewal  of  man  by  the 
voluntary  acceptance  of  sanctifying  grace  and  supernatural   gifts. 

Sanctifying  Grace.  Its  nature.  It  is  a  created  refulgence  of 
the  uncreated  essence  of  God,  abiding  physically  in  the  soul, 
thereby  raising  it  to  a  lasting  likeness  to  God.  Its  formal  effects. 
It  renders  the  sinner  just  and  pleasing  to  God;  it  makes  him  in 
a  special  sense  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  Nature,  a  friend  of  God, 
nay  His  adopted  son.  Character  of  the  union  which  it  effects 
between  the  soul  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Dispositions    for   Justification.     The    Catholic   Doctrine.     The 

Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Doctrines.  Saving  faith.  Nature  and 
object  of  this  faith.  It  is  not  "trusting  faith,"  but  faith  in  God's 
revelation  and  in  the  whole  of  that  revelation.  Its  necessity. 
Faith  alone  not  sufficient. 

Properties  of  Justification.  It  is  uncertain.  Grades  of  justice 
differ  in  different  men.  Man  may  fall  from  the  state  of  grace.  He 
does  so  through  any  mortal  sin. 
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Merit.  General  definition  of  a  meritorious  work.  It  is  "a 
work  done  in  the  service  of  another  person,  and  entitled  to  a 
retribution  of  some  kind."  If  the  quality  of  the  work  done  claims 
a  reward  as  a  matter  of  justice,  its  merit  is  termed  de  condigno; 
if  it  only  claims  a  reward  as  a  matter  of  liberality  or  fittingness, 
its  merit  is  de  congruo.  Possibility  of  man's  meriting  with  God. 
It  is  a  dogma,  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent  against  the  Reformer, 
that  "the  justified  man,  by  the  good  works  done,  which  are  done 
by  him  through  the  grace  of  God  and  the  merits  of  Christ,  truly 
merits  increase  of  grace  and  eternal  life,  and  the  attainment  of 
eternal  life,  if  only  he  dies  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  also  an  in- 
crease of  glory."  Theologians  are  agreed  that  the  just  man  merits 
all  these  de  condigno.  Various  other  objects  that  fall  under  con- 
gruous merit. 

Conditions  of  condign  merit  required  on  the  part  of  the  act, 
of  the  person  meriting,  of  God.  The  act  must  be  free,  good,  super- 
natural. The  person  must  be  in  the  "wayfaring  state,"  that  is, 
here  on  earth,  and  he  must  be  in  the  state  of  grace.  God  must 
have  promised  the  reward.  For  congruous  merit  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  person  be  in  the  "wayfaring  state,"  and  that  the  act  be 
free,  good  and  supernatural. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Ripalda,  Bellarmine, 
Vasquez,  Palmieri,  Kilber,  Villada,  Gonet,  Billuart. 


COURSE   YL— INFUSED   VIRTUES. 

Lecturer,  REV.  BERNARD  J.  OTTING,  S.  J. 

Four  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

General  Study  of  the  Infused  Virtues. 

Existence.  Only  three  theological  virtues,  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity.    Infused  moral  virtues. 

Nature.  New  permanent  principles  of  action  in  the  super- 
natural order,  but  unlike  the  acquired  virtues,  they  do  not  bestow 
facility  of  operation.     Facility  due  to  acquired  natural  virtues. 

Cause.  Sole  efficient  physical  cause  of  supernatural  virtues 
is  God,  who  infuses  all  of  them  simultaneously  in  justification. 
In  the  just,  every  supernatural   action  merits   increase  of  sancti- 
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fying  grace,  and  proportional  increase  in  the  intrinsic  perfection 
of  all  the  infused  virtues. 

Loss.  Mortal  sin  deprives  of  sanctifying  grace  and  infused 
virtues  save  faith  and  hope.  These  lost  only  through  the  sins 
of  infidelity  and  despair.  Venial  sins  neither  destroy  nor  directly 
diminish  intrinsic  perfection  of  sanctifying  grace  or  of  infused 
virtues,  but  are  a  disposing  cause  of  their  ultimate  loss  through 
mortal  sin. 


Special  Study.     Faith. 

Its  Nature.  An  act  of  supernatural  faith  is  an  intellectual 
assent  given  under  the  impulse  of  the  will  to  revealed  truth  be- 
cause of  the  authority  of  God  revealing  it.  Habit  of  faith  denned: 
"A  theological  virtue,  which  properly  disposes  the  intellect  to 
give  a  supernatural  assent  to  revealed  truth  on  account  of  the 
revelation  of  God  who  is  infinite  truth  and  wisdom." 

Material  Object.  Faith  must  extend  explicitly  or  implicitly  to 
all  truths  revealed  by  God,  and  to  those  only.  As  to  justifying 
faith,  the  distinction  between  fundamental  and  non-fundamental 
truths,  historic  faith,  faith  of  miracles,  and  faith  in  the  promises 
of  Christ,  cannot  be  admitted.  One's  own  justification  and  pre- 
destination cannot  be  affirmed  by  an  act  of  supernatural  theologi- 
cal faith.  What  is  explicitly  and  also  what  is  implicitly,  but 
formally,  revealed,  is  the  object  of  faith;  not,  however,  what  is 
only  virtually  revealed. 

Evolution.  Revelation  closed  with  the  Apostles.  There  neither 
was  nor  will  be  further  divine  revelation  obligatory  on  all  men. 
There  is  an  evolution  in  the  material  object  of  faith.  False  views, 
true  views.  This  evolution  consists  in  proposing  explicitly,  clearly, 
more  urgently,  truth  contained  in  the  word  of  God  as  originally 
intrusted  to  the  Apostles  and  preached  by  them,  though  only  im- 
plicitly, more  or  less  obscurely,  less  insistently. 

Private  revelations.  Who  can  and  who  must  believe  them 
with  an  act  of  divine  faith. 

Prerequisite  to  an  Act  of  Faith.  Certain  knowledge  of  God's 
wisdom  and  truthfulness  and  of  His  revelation  is  required  that  our 
faith  may  be  a  rational  act.  The  reasons  on  which  that  knowledge 
rests  are  not  the  intrinsic  and  specifying  motive  of  our  assent  in 
the  divine  act  of  faith.    Sole  motive  of  this  assent  is  the  authority 
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of  God  revealing  these  truths  to  us.     Character  of  this  knowledge 
in  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.     Manner  of  acquiring  it. 

Analysis  of  the  Act  of  Faith.  Being  a  mediate  assent  to  the 
revealed  truth  because  of  our  assent  to  God's  authority  reveal- 
ing it,  an  act  of  faith  is  a  virtually  discursive  act.  Difficulty  of 
explaining  the  psychological  nature  of  the  assent  with  which 
in  the  act  of  faith  itself  we  affirm  God's  authority  and  revelation. 
False  explanations.  Probable  views:  Suarez,  de  Lugo,  Mazzella. 
It  is  known  scientifically  but  mediately,  that  is,  through  the  argu- 
ments of  reason  and  in  the  motives  of  credibility,  just  as  it  was 
in  the  preparation  for  the  act  of  faith.  The  act  of  faith  is  not 
on  this  account  ultimately  resolved  into  these  arguments  and 
motives,  for  the  reason  that  the  intellect,  under  the  impulse  of 
the  will  and  with  the  aid  of  grace,  gives  a  free  assent  to  both  the 
formal  and  material  object  solely  on  account  of  the  authority  of 
God  revealing,  and  gives  this  assent  commensurate  to  the  dignity 
of  that  authority.      (Smit.)    This   explanation  is  preferred. 

Properties.  An  act  of  supernatural  divine  faith  is  by  its  very 
nature  obscure.  This  obscurity  does  not  make  it  impossible  for 
one  to  have  scientific  knowledge  and  faith  with  regard  to  the  same 
truth;  nor  does  it  necessarily  exclude  evidence  of  God's  revelation. 

It  is  also  certain.  This  certitude  in  a  true  sense  surpasses  all 
natural  certitudes. 

It  is  essentially  true,  and  also  immediately  free  in  as  far  as  it 
elicited  only  under  the  impulse  of  a  free  act  of  the  will. 

It  must  be  universal;  a  deliberate  doubt  or  denial  of  a  single 
article  of  faith  renders  supernatural  divine  faith  in  any  other  article 
impossible. 

Without  actual  faith  in  God's  existence  and  in  His  being  our 
remunerator  in  the  supernatural  order,  salvation  impossible  for 
adults. — Other  truths  which  must  necessarily  be  believed  explicitly 
as  a  matter  of  precept. 

Function  of  the  Church  and  of  Eeason  in  the  Xatter  of  Faith. 
The  Church.  Independently  of  the  Church,  unity  and  universality 
of  faith  are  impossible.  The  Inspiration  of  the  whole  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Canon  of  the  Sacred  Books  can  be  known  with 
certainty  only  through  the  infallible  teaching  of  Christ's  Church. 
Nature  of  inspiration.  False  views.  True  explanation.  God  the 
principal  author  of  the  Sacred  Books  and  of  all  their  parts. 
Nature  of  God's  action  on  the  mind  and  will  of  the  sacred  writer. 
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Extent  of  inspiration.  The  Canon  as  determined  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  proved  historically.  The  authenticity  of  the  Latin  Vulgate; 
its  extent.  As  the  written  word  of  God  is  obscure  even  in  matters 
of  faith  and  morals,  its  absolutely  certain  and  binding  interpreta- 
tion can  be  had  only  through  the  Church. 

Reason.  Its  function  is  to  investigate  the  motives  which  prove 
the  credibility  of  divine  revelation.  This  investigation  to  be 
directed  to  the  fact  of  revelation  and  to  the  authority  of  God. 

There  never  can  be  a  real  contradiction  between  true  science 
and  faith.  Hence  faith,  far  from  rejecting  science,  seeks  its  aid, 
and  instead  of  hindering  the  progress  of  science,  rather  favors  and 
promotes  it. 

Hope. 

Its  Nature.  Distinction  from  faith  and  charity. — Its  subject. 
It  is  found  neither  in  the  blessed  nor  in  the  damned,  but  only  in 
this  world  in  those  who  are  not  guilty  of  infidelity  or  despair. 

Properties.  The  act  of  hope  necessary  for  salvation.  Abso- 
lute expectation  of  eternal  beatitude  is  not  certain  without  a  spe- 
cial revelation.  This  uncertainty  not  attributable  to  God,  but  only 
to  the  possibility  of  man's  not  corresponding  to  God's  grace. 

Object.  Its  formal  motive  embraces  God's  relative  goodness 
and  omnipotence,  in  as  far  as  hope  is  a  desire  of  eternal  beati- 
tude; and  God's  mercy  and  fidelity,  in  as  far  as  hope  includes 
energy  and  effort  in  the  face  of  difficulties. 

Primary  material  object,  man's  beatitude;  everything  con- 
ducive to  that  beatitude,  its  secondary  object. 

Charity. 

Formal  and  Material  Object.  Formal  motive  of  charity,  God's 
absolute  goodness.  Material  object,  primarily  God;  secondary, 
every  creature  capable  of  partaking  of  the  eternal  happiness  of 
God. 

Nature  and  Properties.  Charity  constitutes  a  true  friendship 
between  God  and  Man.  Most  excellent  of  virtues;  the  vivifying 
principle  of  all  others.  Good  works  through  charity  are  more 
meritorious;  still  the  motive  of  charity  is  not  required  to  make 
acts  of  other  virtues  meritorious. 

REFERENCES:    St.   Thomas,  Suarez,  Ripalda,  de  Lugo,  Smit, 
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Stentrup,   Wilmers,   Franzelin,   Schmid,   Kilber,   Pesch,   Billot,   La- 
housse,  Mendive,  Tepe. 


COURSE  VII.— THE  SACRAMENTS  IN  GENERAL. 
Baptism.    Confirmation.     Holy  Eucharist. 

Lecturer,  REV.  BERNARD  J.  OTTEN,  S.  J. 

Four  lessons  a  week.     Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

The  Sacraments  in  General. 

Essence  and  Existence.  The  definition  of  a  sacrament.  There 
are  seven  sacraments,  all  instituted  by  Christ.  Not  all  are  of  equal 
necessity  and  dignity.  Sacraments  of  the  living  and  sacraments 
of  the  dead. 

Effects.  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law  are  not  productive  of 
grace  ex  opere  operato;  sacraments  of  the  New  Law  are,  ex  opere 
operato,  productive  of  grace  in  recipients  disposed.  All  sacraments 
are  sources  of  special  graces;  some  impress  a  character.  The 
grace  conferred  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  recipient.  The  removal  of  obstacles  and  the  revival  of  grace 
in  some  sacraments. 

Matter  and  Form.  The  intrinsic  causes  of  the  sacraments. 
The  matter  and  form  are  determined  by  Christ  in  some  way  for 
all  the  sacraments.  The  words  of  the  form  are  not  a  promise, 
or  an  exhortation,  but  a  consecration. 

Minister.  The  proper  minister  of  each  sacrament.  An  interior 
intention,  at  least  virtual,  but  neither  faith  nor  grace,  is  necessary 
in  the  minister  for  valid  administration;  for  licit  administration  by 
an  ordained  minister,  grace  is  necessary. 

Subject.  For  the  valid  reception  of  the  sacraments,  an  in- 
tention is  necessary  in  adults,  but  not  faith  strictly  so  called; 
faith  is  required  in  Penance.  For  the  fruitful  reception  of  the 
sacraments  of  "the  living,"  grace  is  necessary.  Peculiar  condi- 
tions for  Baptism  and  Penance. 

REFERENCES:     St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  de  Lugo,  Franzelin,  Bill- 
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uart,    Billot,    Sasse,    Pesch,    Mendive,    Tepe,    Wirceburgenses,    Sal- 
manticenses. 

Baptism. 

Nature.  The  definition  considered  physically  and  metaphy- 
sically. Its  institution  by  Christ.  Remote  and  proximate  matter. 
The  form  is  expressive  of  laving.  The  necessity  of  the  distinct 
invocation  of  the  Trinity. 

Necessity.  It  is  ordinarily  a  necessary  means  of  salvation. 
Where  it  is  impossible  the  desire  of  baptism  is  sufficient  in  adults; 
where  possible,  adults  are  under  precept  to  receive  it.  Perfect 
love  and  martyrdom  as  substitutes,  and  their  conditions.  Lack  of 
baptism  in  infants  is  not  supplied  except  by  martyrdom. 

Effects.  Remission  of  sin  original  and  actual,  and  of  all  pun- 
ishment due  to  sin.  Infusion  of  sanctifying  grace.  The  gift  of 
special  graces  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  man's  last  end. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Platelli,  Perrone,  Men- 
dive,  Billot,  Pesch,  De  Augustinis,  Salmanticenses,  Billuart,  Vasquez, 
Tepe,  Bellarmine,  Sasse. 

Confirmation. 

Nature.  Its  institution.  It  impresses  a  character.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  salvation  with  the  necessity  of  means,  but  only  with 
the  necessity  of  precept.  It  increases  sanctifying  grace  and  gives 
strength  to  profess  the  faith  courageously.  The  matter  of  the 
sacrament  is  the  anointing  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  not  one  only 
but  both.  The  chrism.  The  form  are  the  words  used  during  the 
action. 

Minister.  The  ordinary  minister  is  the  bishop;  the  extraor- 
dinary, a  priest  with  delegated  power. 

Subject.    Every  one  who  has  received  baptism,  and  only  such. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Becanus,  Simmonet, 
Charmes,  Tournely,  Tepe,  Billot,  Billuart,  Bellarmine,  Salmanti- 
censes, Sasse,  Wirceburgenses. 

Holy  Eucharist. 

Nature  and  Excellence.  The  real  presence  of  Christ  is  proved 
from  John  6,  Matt.  26,  Mark  14,  Luke  22,  I  Cor.  11;  from  the 
Fathers;  from  the  teaching  of  the  infallible  Church. 
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Manner  of  Christ's  Presence.  It  is  permanent;  through  trans- 
substantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  The  accidents  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain  without  a 
subject.     The  definitive  presence  of  Christ  under  both  species. 

Intrinsic  Causes.  The  matter  of  the  sacrament  is  wheaten 
bread  and  wine  of  the  grape.  Leavened  bread  with  the  Greeks; 
and  unleavened  bread  with  the  Latins,  is  solely  a  matter  of  pre- 
cept. The  ecclesiastical  precept  of  mingling  water  with  the  wine. 
The  form  of  the  sacrament  are  the  words  essential  to  the  expres- 
sion of  Christ's  presence. 

Dispensation  of  the  Sacrament.  All  who  are  baptized  and 
in  the  state  of  grace,  and  they  alone,  can  receive  the  sacrament 
with  fruit.  The  sacrament  is  not  necessary  necessitate  medii  as 
a  means  of  salvation,  but  it  is  commanded  by  both  divine  and 
ecclesiastical  law.  Communion  under  two  kinds  is  not  of  obli- 
gation for  the  faithful  at  large.  The  priest  is  the  sole  minister 
of  consecration  and  the  ordinary  minister  of  distribution;  the 
deacon  is  an  extraordinary  minister  of  distribution. 

The  Mass.  It  is  a  true  sacrifice,  as  proved  from  Malachy  1, 
Heb.  5,  7  and  13;  from  the  Fathers;  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  The  four  ends  of  the  sacrifice.  Christ  is  Himself  the 
priest  and  the  victim.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  remits  sin  and  its 
punishment,  not,  however,  in  the  same  way  as  the  sacraments.  It 
is  offered  to  God  alone. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Vasquez,  De  Valentia,  de 
Lugo,  Bellarmine,  Franzelin,  Salmanticenses,  Dalgairns,  Billuart, 
Wirceburgenses,  Tournely,  Billot,  Wiseman,  De  Augustinis,  Tepe, 
Pesch,  Mendive,  Sasse. 

COURSE  VIII.— THE  SACRAMENTS. 

Lecturer,  REV.  BERNARD  J.  OTTEN,  S.  J. 

Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

Penance. 

Virtue.  Real  Distinction  from  the  virtues  theological  and 
moral.     Distinguishing  motive.     Material  Object. 

Sacrament.  Institution,  John  XX,  21  sq.  Errors  of  Reform- 
ers.    Power  to  forgive,  all-embracing.     Montanists  and  Novatians. 
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Power  of  binding  and  loosing.     Judicial  Character.     Requisites  on 
the  part  of  the  Penitent. 

Contrition.  Nature  of  the  Act.  Perfect  Contrition  with  im- 
plicit desire  of  the  Sacrament,  a  means  of  Justification.  Attri- 
tion, sufficient  for  proper  reception  of  the  Sacrament.  Views  of 
earlier  Scholastics. 

Confession.  Necessity.  Silence  of  Sacred  Writers,  no  argu- 
ment against.  St.  John  Chrysostom.  PER  SE,  should  embrace  all 
mortal  sins;   PER  ACCIDENS,  formal  integrity  suffices. 

Satisfaction.     Efficacy  in  remitting  temporal  punishment. 

Indulgences.  Doctrine  of  the  Church.  (Council  of  Trent, 
Sess.  25.) 

Minister.  Only  regularly  ordained  priests.  Proof  from  tra- 
dition. Errors  of  Waldensians,  Wicklyffites,  Reformers.  Neces- 
sity of  Jurisdiction.  Meaning  of  Judicial  Sentence,  as  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Absolution.  Scholastic  questions  concerning 
Matter  and  Form.     Opinion  of  Scotus. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  de  Lugo,  Pesch,  De  San, 
Billot,  Mendive. 

Extreme  Unction. 

Nature.  Sacrament  of  the  New  Law  (Trid.  XIV).  Its  essence. 
Episcopal  Benediction  of  Remote  Matter  essential. 

Minister.  Duly  ordained  priest;  Subject,  adult  person  griev- 
ously sick.     (St.  James  V.,  Trid.  Sess.  XIV.  Denz.  807.) 

Effect.  Bestowal  of  Habitual  Grace.  Strength  communicated 
to  the  soul  against  temptations  and  difficulties.  Disposing  the 
soul  for  entrance  into  life  eternal.     Restoration  of  health. 

REFERENCES:     St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Tepe,  Wirceburgenses. 

Holy  Orders. 

Nature.  Essential  Distinction  between  Clergy  and  Laity,  of 
Divine  Right.  A  power  and  dignity  conferred  upon  certain  of  the 
Faithful.  A  Sacrament  of  the  New  Dispensation.  Minor  and 
Major  Orders.     Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons. 

Matter,    Form,    Minister.     Imposition    of    Hands,     Prayer    of 
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Bishop.     Subject,  Baptized  Male  Person.     Clerical  Celibacy.    Angli- 
can Orders.     The  Bull   "Apostolicae  Curae." 

REFERENCES:     St.  Thomas,  Palmieri,  Billot,  Mendive,  Pesch, 
Wirceburgenses,  Sasse,  Brandi. 


Matrimony. 

Nature.  Sacrament  of  the  New  Law.  As  such,  identical  with 
the  matrimonial  contract  in  the  case  of  Christians.  Propositions 
66  and  73  of  Syllabus.  Matrimony  of  the  unbaptized,  not  sacra- 
mental. 

Minister,  Matter,  Form,  Contracting  parties,  consent  of  Con- 
tracting Parties,  of  Parents. 

Polygamy.     The  Natural   Law.     The  Patriarchs.     The   Gospel. 

Indissolubility.  Matrimony  of  the  Unbaptized.  The  Old 
Testament  "Bill  of  Divorce."  Pauline  Privilege.  Doctrine  of 
Christ.     Papal  Dispensation. 

Impediments.  The  Right  of  the  Church  to  establish  them. 
Trid.  XXIV. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Palmieri,  Pesch,  Mendive,  Billot, 
Wirceburgenses. 


De  Novissimis. 

Existence  of  Hell.  Teaching  of  the  Church.  Athanasian  Creed. 
Fourth  Council  of  Lateran.  Constitution  of  Benedict  XII.  Scrip- 
ture, Fathers,  Reason. 

Nature  of  the  Punishment.     Eternity.     Pain  of  Sense.     Mivart. 

Purgatory.  Its  existence.  Argument  of  St.  Thomas.  Certainty 
of  salvation  of  souls  suffering  in  Purgatory. 

Resurrection  of  the  Body.  Catholic  Dogma.  Specific  and 
numerical  identity  of  the  body.     Modern  Rationalists  answered. 

Judgment.  Particular  Errors  of  Nestorius,  Calvin.  Time  and 
place.     Universality.     Chiliasm.     The  Millennium. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Mazzella,  Mendive,  Billot, 
Jungmann. 
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SECTION  II.— COMPENDIOUS  COURSES. 

COURSE    I.— REVELATION.     THE    CHURCH.     FAITH. 

Lecturer,   REV.   FRANCIS  B.  KLOCKER,   S.   J. 
Five  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  one  hour  a  week. 

Revelation. 

Divine  Revelation.  Its  possibility,  utility,  moral  and  absolute 
necessity.  Criteria  of  true  revelation.  Miracles  and  prophecies 
its  divine  seal. 

Christian  Revelation.  The  Four  Gospels  substantially  gen- 
uine and  authentic.  The  Messianic  prophecies,  their  genuineness, 
their  fulfillment  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  particular  those  of  Genesis, 
XLIX,  10;  Daniel,  IX,  24,  etc.;  Aggaeus,  II,  7,  etc. 

Christ's  Divine  Mission.  Proofs  from  His  life  and  doctrine, 
His  miracles  and  prophecies,  His  resurrection,  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  apostasy  of  the  Jewish  race. 

The  Christian  Religion.  Proofs  of  its  divine  origin  drawn  from 
its  rapid  spread,  its  unshaken  stability,  its  improvement  of  the 
world's  morals,  the  testimony  of  its  martyrs,  and  the  miracles  ac- 
companying its  origin. 

The  Sonrces  of  Revelation. 

1.  Tradition.  The  ministry  instituted  by  Christ  an  author- 
ized means  for  the  propagation  and  conservation  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  The  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Fathers,  of  the  theo- 
logians, and  of  the  Christian  people  marks  of  divine  tradition. 
Tradition  in  its  relation  to  the  Sacred  Scripture.  The  Christian 
religion  immutable  in  its  revealed  doctrines  either  by  addition,  or 
subtraction,  or  change. 

2.  The  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  inspired  word  of  God.  The 
true  notion  of  inspiration.  False  criteria  of  inspired  books.  Divine 
tradition  the  adequate  criterion.  The  Canon  of  Sacred  Scripture 
compiled  by  the  Council  of  Trent  authentic.  The  Latin  Vulgate 
rightly  declared  authentic.     The  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scripture. 
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The  Church. 

Institution  of  the  Church.  Preliminary  notions.  The  Church 
instituted  directly  by  Christ  a  perfect  society,  indefectible  and 
visible.  Its  relation  to  the  State.  No  salvation  for  those  culpably 
out  of  the  Church.     Religious  tolerance  and  intolerance. 

Members  of  the  Church.  Distinction  between  the  soul  and 
body  of  the  Church.  Formal  infidels,  heretics,  and  schismatics  not 
members.     Membership  not  limited  to  the  predestined  and  just. 

Ministry  of  the  Church.  Institution  of  Christ.  Its  necessity 
and  perpetuity. 

Infallibility  of  the  Church.  Division  into  active  and  passive. 
The  subject  of  active  infallibility.  The  extent  of  its  object.  Dog- 
matic texts  and  facts. 

Properties  of  the  Church.  Unity,  Sanctity,  Catholicity  and 
Apostolicity.  These  are  also  the  true  marks  of  Christ's  Church, 
and  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  alone. 

The  Primacy.  Preliminary  notions.  General  reasons  for  its 
existence.  Its  bestowal  on  St.  Peter  promised  by  Christ  in  St. 
Matthew,  XVI,  18,  etc.,  and  the  promises  fulfilled  in  St.  John,  XXI, 
15,  etc.     The  Church  a  monarchy. 

The  Roman  Pontiff.  The  Primacy  perpetual.  St.  Peter's  See 
at  Rome.  The  connection  between  the  Primacy  and  the  Roman 
See.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Pri- 
macy. The  prerogatives  of  the  Primacy  explained  and  proved. 
Oecumenical  Councils.  The  Pope  infallible  when  teaching  "ex 
cathedra."     Solution  of  difficulties. 


Faith. 

Faith.  Its  excellence.  Virtue  and  act.  Actual  faith  an  act 
of  the  intellect.  Its  formal  motive.  Prerequisites.  Its  exercise 
obligatory,  though  not  necessitating  the  intellect.  The  relation 
of  faith  to  reason,  not  contradictory,  but  directive  and  mutually 
auxiliary. 

The  Rule  of  Faith.  Divine,  Catholic  and  ecclesiastical  faith. 
Conditions  for  Catholic  faith.  The  declarations  of  the  Church. 
Private  revelations.  Catholic  doctrine.  Theological  censures.  The 
Roman  Congregations  and  their  decisions. 
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COURSE  II.— GOD.    CREATION.    THE  INCARNATION  AND 
REDEMPTION. 

Lecturer,  REV.  FRANCIS  B.  KLOCKER,  S.  J. 
Five  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  one  hour  a  week. 

Existence  and  Nature  of  God. 

Part  I.  God,  One  in  Essence.  His  existence  proved  by  rea- 
son, without  revelation.  Ignorance  of  God  inexcusable.  Immediate 
and  direct  cognition  of  God  not  natural  to  man. 

Infinity  of  God.  His  absolute  simplicity,  omnipresence  and 
immensity,  immutability  and  eternity. 

God,  a  spirit,  omnipotent.  His  absolute  and  ordinary  power. 
His  omniscience.  The  medium  and  divisions  of  the  divine  cogni- 
tion. 

God's  will  in  the  permission  of  sin.  His  liberty;  immutability 
and  liberty  reconciled.  God's  providence  defended;  wills  the 
salvation  of  all  men.  Reprobation,  fault  of  man.  Negative  re- 
probation from  glory  is  inadmissible.  The  predestination  of  adults 
to  glory  follows  the  prevision  of  supernatural  merits. 

Part  II.  The  Triune  God.  Real  distinctness  of  the  divine 
persons.  The  Father,  true  God,  from  all  eternity  begot  the  Son, 
who  is  true  God.  The  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  true  God,  proceeds  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  This  doctrine  proved  from  the  Greek 
fathers. 

Three  Persons  in  one  God.  They  are  consubstantial,  co- 
equal, mutually  inexistent;  external  operations  common.  No  real 
composition  in  divine  Persons  or  in  divine  Essence. 

The  Trinity,  a  mystery  super-rational  but  not  contrary  to 
reason.  Why  the  production  of  the  Word  is  generation.  Why  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  generation.  Rules  of  speech 
concerning  the  Trinity.  Appropriation  of  works  and  attributes  to 
one  Person. 

God,  the  Creator. 

Part  I.  The  Act  of  Creation.  God  created  the  world  out  of 
nothing.  True  notion  of  creation.  Various  causes  of  the  world; 
final  cause.    Creation  a  free  act.    Is  this  world  the  best. 
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Part  II.  The  Works  of  Creation.  The  world  created  in  time 
and  with  time;  an  eternal  world  impossible.  The  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony. 

Adam  and  Eve  made  immediately  by  God;  brute  origin  im- 
possible. From  Adam,  the  first  man,  the  whole  human  race  had 
its  origin  not  earlier  than  the  epoch  assigned  by  Moses. 

The  human  soul  created  by  God.  Man  composed  of  a  body 
and  a  rational  soul  which  is  PER  SE  and  immediately  the  form 
of  the  body.     Man  the  likeness  of  God. 

The  natural,  preternatural  and  supernatural  orders.  The 
obediential  power  in  creatures.  Our  first  parents  endowed  with 
sanctifying  grace,  immunity  from  concupiscence,  infused  knowl- 
edge, immortality  of  the  body,  and  freedom  from  physical  evils. 
These  gifts  not  due;  hence  state  of  pure  or  mere  nature  possible. 

Our  first  parents  sinned  grievously.  Adam  transmitted  sin 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  to  his  posterity.  Errors  concerning 
original  sin.     Original  sin,  its  consequences. 

The  Angels,  pure  spirits;  supernatural  destiny  and  state. 
The  sin  of  Lucifer  and  his  followers;  its  punishment  without  re- 
spite for  repentance.  The  angels,  guardians  of  men.  Demoniacal 
obsession  permitted  by  God.    Magic  and  spiritism. 

The  Incarnate  Word. 

Part  I.  Christology.  The  Incarnation;  its  fitness  and  cir- 
cumstances. Not  necessary  unless  God  demanded  condign  satis- 
faction for  sin.  If  Adam  had  not  sinned,  Christ  would  not  have 
come.  The  Incarnation  a  mystery  super-rational,  but  not  contrary 
to  reason. 

The  Word  was  made  flesh  by  assuming  human  nature,  entire 
and  perfect. 

But  one  person  in  Christ.  Nature  and  hypostasis  defined;  the 
distinction.  Why  the  human  nature  in  Christ  is  not  a  human 
person. 

Two  natures  in  Christ,  entire,  distinct  and  unmixed;  two  dis- 
tinct wills  and  activities.  The  theandric  operations  explained. 
Christ's  human  liberty.    The  hypostatic  union  inseparable. 

Christ,  the  true,  not  the  adopted  Son  of  God;  impeccability 
and  sanctity;  beatific  vision;  infused,  experimental  knowledge  of 
Christ.  The  God-man  worshipped  with  one  and  the  same  supreme 
adoration.  The  mutual  communion  of  the  attributes  of  the  tw0 
natures  in  the  concrete. 
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The  B.   V.  Mary  truly  the  Mother  of   God.     Her  dignity  and 

fulness    of    grace.      The    immaculate    conception,    sinlessness  and 

perpetual   virginity  of  Mary.     Her  assumption  into   heaven.  Her 
participation  in  the  work  of  redemption. 

Part  II.  Soteriology.  Christ,  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man.  Christ,  supreme  pontiff,  sacrificed  Himself  as  a  victim  on 
the  altar  of  the  cross.  His  passion  and  death  an  ample  satis- 
faction to  the  divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  the 
meritorious  fountain  of  the  graces  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
man.  Christ  died  for  all  men.  His  descent  into  hell.  His  eternal 
priesthood. 


COURSE  III.— GRACE.  THE  SACRAMENTS. 

Lecturer,  REV.  FRANCIS  B.  KLOCKER,  S.  J. 
Five  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  one  hour  a  week. 

Part  I.    Grace. 

Grace.    Excellence,  definition,  divisions. 

Actual  Grace.  Definition.  Necessary  for  all  salutary  acts, 
even  for  initial  faith.  Errors  of  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians. 
The  necessity  of  special  grace  for  final  perseverance  in  justice, 
and  of  special  privilege  for  avoiding  all  venial  sins.  Some  aid 
of  God  required  to  observe  the  whole  natural  law,  though  not  for 
the  observance  of  some  of  its  precepts.  Errors  of  Reformers  and 
others.  Grace  a  free  gift  of  God,  not  bestowed  on  account  of  nat- 
ural merit,  impetration  or  disposition.  The  axiom;  God  does  not 
refuse  grace  to  him  who  does  what  lies  in  his  power.  All  adults, 
even  infidels  and  hardened  sinners,  receive  proximately  or  re- 
motely sufficient  grace  for  salvation.  The  relation  of  grace  to 
free  will.  The  efficacy  of  grace  does  not  impair  the  freedom  of  will. 
Errors  of  Reformers  and  others. 

Habitual  Grace  and  Justification.  Dogmatic  faith,  implicitly 
given  to  all  revealed  truths,  and  explicitly  to  the  truths  of  God's 
existence  and  of  God  as  Remunerator,  is  necessary  NECESSITATE 
MEDII  for  justification.  Faith  alone  does  not  justify.  Justification 
is  the  reception  of  sanctifying  grace,  i.  e.,  of  a  permanent,  super- 
natural, spiritual  quality  inherent  in  the  soul,  which  truly  de- 
stroys sin,  renders  man  pleasing  to  God,  just,  an  adopted  son  of 
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God,  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  participator  of  the  divine 
nature  and  capable  of  condign  merit.  In  justification  there  are 
infused  also  supernatural  virtues,  especially  faith,  hope  and 
charity.  The  inequality  of  grace.  The  possible  certainty  of  being 
in  the  state  of  grace.  The  loss  of  grace  and  infused  virtues,  except 
faith  and  hope,  by  mortal  sin.  Good  works  are  under  certain  con- 
ditions truly  meritorious. 

Part  II.    Sacraments. 

Sacraments  in  General.  Notion,  definition,  author,  number, 
effects,  mode  of  operation,  reviviscence,  matter,  form,  minister, 
intention  necessary  and  requisites  for  validity.  Character  pro- 
duced by  three  sacraments.     Errors.     Sacramentals. 

Sacraments  in  Particular. 

Baptism.  Definition,  proof  of  its  existence,  remote  and  proxi- 
mate matter,  form,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  minister.  Infant 
baptism.     Necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation.     Errors. 

Confirmation.     Definition,   proof,  minister,    matter    and    form. 

Holy  Eucharist.  Definition,  excellence.  Real  presence  of 
Christ  proved  by  argument  of  prescription,  from  the  eucharistic 
promise  in  John  c.  6,  v.  48,  etc.,  from  the  words  of  institution  and 
from  tradition.  Errors  of  Reformers.  Transubstantiation  of  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Errors  and 
preposterous  explanations  rejected.  Christ  whole  and  entire  under 
each  species  and  every  part  of  the  species  as  long  as  it  remains 
unchanged  essentially.  Mystery  of  the  Eucharist  not  contrary 
to  reason.  Objective  reality  of  accidents.  Matter  and  form  of  the 
sacrament.  Effects  of  Holy  Eucharist.  Its  reception,  how  it  is 
necessary.  Communion  under  both  species  not  required  for  salva- 
tion. 

The  Mass.  Notion  of  the  Sacrifice  explained  and  proved.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  proved  from  tradition,  from  the  prophecy  of 
Malachy,  from  the  words  of  institution.  Errors  of  Reformers. 
The  essence  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  The  principal  and  minis- 
terial sacrificer.  Mass  offered  to  God  in  praise,  thanksgiving, 
petition  and  atonement. 

Penance.  Definition.  Proof  from  John,  c.  20,  v.  21,  etc.  Errors 
of  Reforms.     Power   to   forgive    all    sins.     Its   judicial   character, 
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Errors  of  Montanists  and  Novatians.  Perfect  contrition  with  im- 
plicit desire  of  the  sacrament  a  means  of  justification.  Attrition 
suffices  for  proper  reception  of  sacrament.  Necessity  of  confes- 
sion; material  and  formal  integrity.  Necessity  of  satisfaction; 
its  efficacy  in  remitting  temporal  punishment.  The  absolution; 
its  minister;   jurisdiction  required. 

Indulgences?.  Meaning;  their  treasury;  ministers  for  granting 
them;   legitimate   causes;    utility  to  the  faithful,  living  and  dead. 

Extreme  Unction.  Definition;  proof  by  argument  of  prescrip- 
tion, from  James,  c.  5,  v.  14,  etc.;   matter  and  form;   effects. 

Holy  Orders.  Definition;  proof  of  sacrament.  Distinction  be- 
tween clergy  and  laity.  The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  The  rites 
conferring  deaconship,  priesthood  and  episcopacy  are  truly  sacra- 
mental. The  matter  and  form  of  Holy  Orders;  the  minister  and 
the  subject.  Minor  orders.  Clerical  celibacy.  Invalidity  of  Angli- 
can orders. 

Matrimony.  Definition;  proof  of  sacrament.  Among  Chris- 
tians the  sacrament  identical  with  matrimonial  contract;  its  min- 
isters; matter  and  form.  The  unity  of  Christian  matrimony;  its 
indissolubility,  even  in  the  case  of  adultery.  The  Pauline  privi- 
lege. Papal  dispensation.  The  right  of  the  Church  alone  to  estab- 
lish impediments. 


Part  III.    Be  Noyissirais. 

Death.  Its  universality.  The  particular  judgment  and  its 
immediate  execution. 

Hell.  Its  existence;  its  eternity  proved;  not  contrary  to  reason. 
Hellfire,  a  true,  material  fire.  Its  actions  on  the  spirit.  The 
status  of  infants  dying  without  baptism. 

Purgatory.  Its  existence  proved;  its  duration  and  punishment. 
The  Condition  of  the  souls  there  detained;  their  solace  from  the 
faithful. 

Heaven.  Its  beatific  vision,  supernatural,  unequal,  removing 
the  capacity  for  sinning.  The  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  last 
judgment. 

Invocation  of  the  Saints,  licit  and  useful.  The  veneration  of 
the  Saints  and  their  relics  and  of  sacred  images  vindicated. 
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DEPARTMENT  II.    MORAL  THEOLOGY,  CANON  LAW, 
LITURGY. 

SECTION  I.     MORAL  THEOLOGY. 

COURSE  I.— MORAL  PRINCIPLES.    CHRISTIAN  DUTIES. 

Lecturer,   REV.  MICHAEL   MARTIN,  S.   J. 

Five  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  one  hour  a  week. 

Part  I.    Principles. 

Human  Acts.  Nature;  constituents;  voluntarium  and  its 
species;  voluntarium  in  causa,  regulating  principles.  Modifying 
influences  of  Human  Acts — ignorance,  concupiscence,  fear,  violence. 
Morality,  its  essence.  Whether  there  are  actus  indifferentes  in 
individuo;  whether  the  external  act  increases  the  morality  of  the 
internal.  Fountains  of  morality — object,  circumstances,  end. 
Obligation  of  referring  our  acts  to  God. 

Conscience.  Nature;  divisions — right  and  erroneous,  certain 
and  doubtful,  scrupulous  and  lax.  Scruples;  their  signs,  causes, 
evils,  remedies.  Rules  to  be  followed  by  scrupulous  persons  and 
by  their  confessors. 

Probability.  Its  nature;  species — intrinsic,  extrinsic,  specu- 
lative, practical,  etc.  When  is  an  opinion  to  be  held  probable? 
Systems  regarding  probability — absolute  and  mitigated  tutiorism, 
probabiliorism,  equiprobabilism,  probabilism.  Demonstration  of 
probabilism;  difficulties  solved;  refutation  of  other  systems;  use 
of  probable  opinions. 

Laws. 
Nature.    Notion,  essence. 

Kinds.  Natural  and  positive;  Divine  and  human;  Eccelesias- 
tical  and  civil;  penal;  irritant.  Divine  Positive  law  in  the  Old 
and  New  Dispensation.  Author  of  the  law;  Ecclesiastical  legis- 
lators: Roman  Pontiff,  Councils:  General,  Plenary,  Provincial,  Dio- 
cesan Synod. 

Obligation.  Obligation  of  the  law  sub  gravi,  sub  levi;  how 
far  the  quality  of  the  obligation  depends  on  the  intention  of  the 
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legislator  and  the  matter  of  the  law.  Promulgation  necessary  for 
obligation;  mode  of  promulgation  for  Papal  and  Ecclesiastical 
laws.  Promulgation  of  the  Natural  law;  can  there  be  invincible 
ignorance  of  its  precepts.  Subjects  of  the  Natural  Law,  Ecclesias- 
tical, Civil;  to  what  extent  travelers  and  foreign  residents  are 
subjects.  Requisites  for  the  fulfillment  of  an  affirmative  law,  of 
a  negative  law.  Fulfillment  of  several  laws  by  one  act;  of  several 
laws  by  several  acts  at  the  same  time.  Causes  excusing  from  the 
obligation  of  a  law;  exempting  or  impeding,  directly,  indirectly; 
proximately,  remotely.  Conditions  requisite  for  the  placing  of  an 
exempting  or  an  impeding  cause.  Interpretation  of  a  law;  species; 
rules  for  doctrinal  interpretation. 

Dispensation.  Nature;  species.  Who  can  dispense  in  Divine 
or  Ecclesiastical  laws.  Cessation  of  dispensation  by  cessation  of 
cause,  by  revocation,  by  renunciation.  Cessation  of  law  by  abro- 
gation, by  cessation  of  adequate  motive  cause,  by  desuetude. 

Custom.  Kinds.  Conditions  for  the  establishment  of  a  legit- 
imate custom.    Its  force. 

Sins. 

Kinds.  The  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins;  con- 
ditions required.  Rules  for  Numeric  and  Specific  distinction.  In- 
terior sins.     Capital  sins. 

Part  II.    General  Duties. 

Virtues.  Theological:  Faith,  necessity  and  material  object. 
Opposing  sins,  infidelity,  heresy.  Hope;  opposite  vices, — presump- 
tion and  despair.  Charity,  material  object,  primary  and  second- 
ary. Love  of  God;  when  the  precept  urges.  Love  of  neighbor  in 
general;  of  enemies.  Precept  of  almsgiving,  of  fraternal  correc- 
tion.   Sins  opposed  to  the  love  of  neighbor,  scandal,  co-operation. 

Precepts  of  the  Decalogne. 

First  Commandment.  Acts  of  the  virtue  of  religion:  adora- 
tion, prayer.  Vices  opposed  to  religion:  superstition,  idolatry, 
vain  observance,  divination,  spiritism,  magic.  Hypnotism;  when 
forbidden.     Sacrilege,  Simony. 

Second  Commandment.  Blasphemy;  oath,  its  conditions;  vow, 
its  obligation,  irritation,  dispensation,  commutation. 
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Third  Commandment.  What  prescribed  for  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days;  what  forbidden.  Obligation  of  hearing  Mass,  how  ful- 
filled; reasons  which  excuse  from  the  obligation.  Abstinence  from 
servile  works. 

Fourth  Commandment.  Obligation  of  children  and  parents; 
of  employers  and  employees,  etc. 

Fifth  Commandment.     Homicide,  abortion,  duelling,  war. 

Sixth  and  Kinth  Commandments.  Sins,  exterior  and  interior; 
sins  consummated  and  non-consummated. 

Seventh  and  Tenth  Commandments.  Justice.  Nature  of  jus- 
tice. Dominion;  its  object,  subject,  acquisition.  Theft;  occult 
compensation.  Restitution;  possessor  bonae  fidei,  malae  fidei, 
dubiae  fidei.  Unjust  co-operation.  Circumstances  of  restitution, 
how  much,  to  whom,  its  order,  etc.;  reasons  which  excuse  from  re- 
stitution. 

Contracts.  Requisites;  obligation  of  contracts.  Species:  uni- 
lateral, bilateral.  Promise;  donation.  Testament,  nature  and 
species;  obligations  of  testator,  heir,  executor.  Contract  of  loan; 
interest,  how  far  permitted  or  forbidden.  Buying  and  selling; 
just  price,  how  determined.  Sale  by  auction.  Monopoly,  broker- 
age, partnership,  letting  and  hiring,  strikes.  Subsidiary  Con- 
tracts— bond,  pawn,  mortgage.    Insurance;  wager  and  gaming. 

Eighth  Commandment.  Lying,  equivocation;  detraction,  cal- 
umny, rash  judgment.  Violation  of  secret,  natural,  promised,  com- 
mitted. 

Precepts  of  the  Church 

Attendance  at  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
Abstinence,   fast;    causes    excusing   from. 
Annual  Confession  and  Paschal  Communion. 


Particular  Obligations. 

Duties  of  judges,  advocates,  witnesses,  physicians.  Obliga- 
tions of  clerics,  positive — Sanctity,  celibacy.  Recitation  of  the 
Divine  office,  time,  order  of;  attention  and  devotion  in:  causes 
excusing  from.  Negative  obligations  of  clerics.  Obligations  of 
Bishops,  Parish  Priests,  Religious.  Nature  of  the  religious  state 
— vocation.     Vows  of  Religious. 
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COURSE   II.— CHRISTIAN   AIDS. 

Lecturer,  REV.  MICHAEL  MARTIN,  S.   J. 

Five  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  one  hour  a  week. 

Part  I.    Sacramental  Aids. 

Sacraments  in  General.  Nature,  division,  effects,  matter  and 
form  of.  Minister,  attention  and  intention,  obligation  of  dispens- 
ing, or  refusing.  Subject.  Valid  and  licit  reception,  reviviscence. 
Sacramentals,  effects   and   mode  of  operation. 

Sacraments  in  Particular. 

Baptism.  Matter,  remote  and  proximate;  form;  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  Minister.  Subject — infants,  adults,  converts  from 
sects.  Sponsors;  valid,  licit  sponsorship.  Ceremonies  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Baptism  and  obligation  of  observance. 

Confirmation.  Matter  and  form,  Minister,  subject,  age  of  ad- 
mission. 

Holy  Eucharist.  Nature  and  efficacy;  matter  and  form.  Min- 
ister, obligation  and  mode  of  administering.  Subject;  obligation 
of  receiving,  dispositions  of  the  soul  and  body — prescribed  fast. 
Frequent  Communion;  regulating  principles.  Mass,  nature  and 
application  of;  obligation  of  celebrating;  time  and  place  of  cele- 
bration;  requisites,  rubrics. 

Penance.  Matter,  remote  and  proximate;  form,  essential, 
rubrical;  Subject.  CONTRITION  and  species  of;  sorrow  and  its 
qualities;  purpose  and  condition  of.  CONFESSION,  its  necessity, 
integrity  of;  doubtful  or  forgotten  sins,  examen  of  Conscience. 
General  Confession,  obligatory,  advisable  or  injurious;  methods  of 
performing.  SATISFACTION,  obligation  of  imposing  and  fulfilling. 
Minister.  Approbation  and  jurisdiction.  Reserved  cases,  nature 
of,  and  absolution  from.  Office  of  Confessor,  general  obligations 
— to  special  classes,  penitents  in  the  proximate  occasion  of  mortal 
sin,  habitual,  relapsing  sinners.  Seal  of  Confession,  its  matter  and 
strict  obligation. 

Extreme  Unction.  Nature  and  effects;  matter,  remote  and 
proximate;    form.      Minister,    his    grave    obligation   of    conferring. 
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Subject.     Repeated  reception  in  the  same  sickness,  how  far  law- 
ful or  valid. 

Order.  Nature  and  division;  matter,  remote  and  proximate; 
form.  Minister,  EPISCOPUS  PROPRIUS  by  domicile,  incardination, 
etc.,  EPISCOPUS  ALIENUS.  Letters  dimissorial  and  testimonial, 
Subjects;  requisites  for,  TITULUS  of  ordination,  knowledge,  age, 
etc. 

Matrimony.  Promise  of  marriage,  nature,  obligation  and 
effects  of  such  promise.  Banns,  reasons  for,  dispensation  from. 
Nature  of  marriage,  conditional  marriage,  when  valid,  invalid. 
Consent  of  parents,  how  far  required  for  licit  contract.  Proper- 
ties of  marriage,  unity  and  indissolubility. 

Matter  and  form.  Minister  and  subject.  Nuptial  benediction, 
Impediments  of  marriage.  Prohibitory;  their  names;  dispensa- 
tion from  them.  Diriment;  how  far  doubt  or  invincible  ignorance 
of  them  would  prevent  invalidity  of  contract.  Particular  diriment 
impediments.  Error  and  Condition;  Solemn  Vows;  Holy  Orders; 
Relationship,  natural,  spiritual  and  by  adoption;  Affinity;  Public 
Propriety;  Adultery  and  Murder;  Difference  of  religion;  Fear; 
Prior  Marriage;  Clandestinity;  Impotence;  Abduction.  Dispensa- 
tion from  diriment  impediments,  when  possible,  when  impossible; 
power,  causes  and  mode  of  dispensation.  Revalidation  of  marriage 
by  dispensation,  simple  or  IN  RADICE.  Conjugal  obligations, 
violations  thereof. 

Part  II.    Ecclesiastical  Aids. 

Division:   coercive,  impedient,  auxiliary. 

Censures.  Nature,  division,  conditions;  author  and  subject  of, 
absolution  from.  Species  of  Censures.  Excommunication,  Sus- 
pension. Interdict — effects  and  divisions  of  each.  Deposition  and 
Degradation.  Ecclesiastical  Sepulture,  when  granted,  when  re- 
fused, impenitence,  cremation,  etc.  Particular  classes  of  Excom- 
munication— 1.  specially  reserved  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, .  2.  sim- 
ply reserved  to  R.  P.,  3.  reserved  to  Bishops,  4.  not  reserved; 
description  and  enumeration  in  detail.  Suspensions  in  Constitu- 
tions, "Apostolicae  Sedis,"  in  Council  of  Trent,  in  Cons.  "Ro- 
manus  Pontifex,"  and  in  Decree  "Vigilanti  Studio."  Suspension 
EX  INFORMATA  CONSCIENTIA;  mode  of  inflicting  and  its  effects. 
Interdicts — in  Cons.  "Apostol.  Sedis"  and  in  Council  of  Trent. 
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Irregularities.  Nature  and  division:  Irregularities  EX  DE- 
FECTU  and  EX  DELICTO  explained.     Dispensation  from. 

Indulgences.  What  they  are, — are  not.  Plenary,  partial. 
Conditions  for  each.  Apostolic  Indulgences.  Indulgences  of  Scap- 
ulars, Way  of  the  Cross.  Privileged  Altar.  BENEDICTIO  IN 
ARTICULO  MORTIS   treated   in   detail. 

SECTION  II.     CANON  LAW. 

COURSE  I.— LAWS  OF  REGULARS. 

Lecturer,  REV.  WILLIAM  H.  FANNING,  S.  J. 
Two  lectures  a  week. 

Introduction  to  Canon  Law.  Definition,  division  and  various 
sources  of  Canon  Law. 

Religious  State..  The  nature,  origin,  history  and  different 
divisions  of  Religious  State.  Orders,  Congregations,  Pious  Insti- 
tutes.   Monks,  Friars,  Clerks  Regular,  Canons  Regular. 

Impediments  to  Enter  Religion.  By  natural  Law.  By  posi- 
tive legislation  of  the  church. 

Novitiate.  Testimonial  Letters.  Time,  place  and  other  re- 
quisites concerning  the  Novitiate.  Rights  and  privileges  of 
Novices.     Renunciation  of  temporal  goods. 

Religious  Profession.  Conditions  required  for  the  validity  of 
profession.  Simple  and  solemn  profession.  Formal  essence  of 
the  solemn  vows.    Time  of  solemn  profession. 

Duties  Common  to  Regulars.  Duties  concerning  the  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.  Other  duties.  Papal  and  epis- 
copal  Enclosure. 

On  Leaving  an  Order.  Dismission  and  expulsion.  Apostasy. 
Secularization. 

Internal  Government  of  Religious  Orders.  Election  of  Prelates. 
Legislative,  judicial  and  coercive  power.  Exemption  of  the  Regu- 
lars.    Constitution  "Romanos  Pontifices." 

Privileges  Common  to  Regulars.  Their  nature  and  divisions. 
Communication  of  Privileges. 

REFERENCES:  Sanguinetti,  Aichner,  Smith,  Vermersch, 
Wernz,  Laurentius,  Craisson,  Concilia  Baltimorensia. 
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COURSE  II.— LA^YS  OF  CLERICS  DT  GENERAL. 

Lecturer,  REV.  WILLIAM  H.  FANNING,  S.  J. 
Two  lectures  a  week. 

Rights  and  Privileges  of  Clerks.  Ecclesiastical  Immunity, 
Personal  Inviolability,  Privileges  of  the  Forum,  Exemption,  Loss 
of  Clerical  Privileges. 

Duties  Common  to  Clerics.  The  clerical  garb,  tonsure  and 
beard,  clerical  decorum,  law  of  cohabitation,  of  temperance,  con- 
cerning banquets,  hunting,  theatres,  menial  or  otherwise  prohibited 
occupations,  practice  of  medicine,  bearing  of  arms,  politics,  trade. 

Promotion  to  Holy  Orders.  Irregularities  arising  from  homi- 
cide, rebaptism,  heresy,  loss  of  reputation.  Irregularities  arising 
from  defects  of  mind  or  body. 

Of  the  Sacrament  of  Orders.  Dimissorial  and  Testimonial 
letters,  the  law  of  interstices.  Title  of  ordination.  Duties  of  those 
who  have  received  the  Tonsure,  minor  orders,  Priesthood. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction.  The  nature  and  divisions,  method 
of  acquisition,  its  exercise,  and  cessation.  Holders  of  jurisdiction: 
Pope,  Cardinals,  Roman  Congregations,  Legates,  Bishops,  Parish 
Priests,  Vicars  General,  Deans. 

Church  Councils.  Oecumenical,  General,  National,  Provin- 
cial, Diocesan. 

Parishes.  Building  and  consecration  of  church,  of  public  and 
private  oratories.  Ecclesiastical  sepulture.  Erection,  union  and 
division  of  parishes.  Rights  and  duties  of  parish  priests;  their 
appointment,  transfer  and  dismissal.     Hospitals  and  Asylums. 

REFERENCES:  Sanguinetti,  Aichner,  Smith,  Laurentius, 
Craisson,  Wernz,  Gasparri,  Smith,  Concilia  Baltimorensia,  Synodi 
Dioecesanae  Sti.  Ludovici,  Putzer. 

SECTION   III.     SACRED   LITURGY. 

Lecturer,  REV.  WILLIAM  H.  FANNING,  S.  J. 
One  lecture  a  week. 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church  form  part 
of  the   curriculum  of   the   Divinity    School   during  the   third   year 
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of  the  course.  Practical  instructions  are  given  on  the  manner 
of  celebrating  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,  and  on  the  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office, 
on  decorum  and  exactitude  in  the  external  worship  of  God. 

TEXT-BOOKS.     The  Ceremonial  of  the  Council  of  Baltimore; 
the  Compendium   Sacrae  Liturgiae  of  Wapelhorst. 


DEPARTMENT  III.    BIBLICAL  SCIENCE. 

SECTION  I.     SACRED  SCRIPTURE. 

COURSE  I.— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURE. 

Lecturer,  REV.  FLORENTINE  BECHTEL,  S.  J. 
Four  lectures  a  week. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scripture.  History  of 
the  Canon.  History  of  the  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  Ancient  Versions.  The  Latin  Vulgate.  The  English  Versions. 
Principles  and  history  of  biblical  hermeneutics. 

2.  Exegesis.    Explanation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

COURSE  II.— THE  PSALMS. 

Lecturer,  REV.  FLORENTINE  BECHTEL,  S.  J. 
Four  lectures  a  week. 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Psalms.  Hebrew  Poetry.  Authorship 
of  the  Psalms.  Formation  of  the  Psalter.  Classification,  teaching 
and  use  of  the  Psalms.    The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  Versions. 

2.  Exegesis.    Explanation  of  the  1st  book  of  Psalms. 

COURSE  III.— THE  GOSPELS. 

Lecturer,  REV.  FLORENTINE  BECHTEL,  S.  J. 
Four  lectures  a  week. 

1.  Introduction.  General  introduction  to  the  Gospels.  Author- 
ship, time  of  composition,  scope,  integrity  and  historical  character 
of  the  four  Gospels.  The  Synoptic  problem.  The  apparent  con- 
tradictions in  the  Gospels. 
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2.     Exegesis.    Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

SECTION  II.     HEBREW. 
Professor,  REV.  FLORENTINE   BECHTEL,   S.  J. 

First  Tear.  Two  hours  a  week.  Hebrew  Grammar  with  suita- 
ble readings  and  translation  of  English  into  Hebrew. 

Second  Year.  One  hour  a  week.  Translation  of  selected  pas- 
sages with  special  reference  to  the  syntax. 

DEPARTMENT   IT.    ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY. 

COURSE  I.— THE  EARLY  CHURCH. 

Lecturer,   REV.  WILLIAM  H.   FANNING,   S.   J. 
Two  lectures  a  week. 

The  Church  of  God  Before  Christ.  The  Pre-Mosaic  Church  of 
the  Patriarchs.  Aaronic  Priesthood.  Jewish  Sacrifices  and  Sacra- 
ments. History  of  the  Chosen  People.  The  Apostasy  of  the  Na- 
tions.    Idolatry. 

The  »w  Dispensation.  The  Promised  Messias.  Scientific 
Demonstration  of  the  Natal  Year  and  Death  Year  of  Christ.  Foun- 
dation of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Primitive  Christian  Church.  Headship  of  St.  Peter.  His 
Roman  Pontificate.  The  Apostolic  Age.  Popes  of  the  First  Century. 
Early  Persecutions.     Early  Heresies  Concerning  Christ. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Position  of  the  Popes. 
Discipline  of  the  Secret.  Public  Penance.  Rites  and  Ceremonies. 
The  Agape  and  Eulogiae.  The  Catacombs.  Priestly  Vestments. 
Consecrated  Virgins. 

Chronicle  of  the  Popes.  From  St.  Peter  to  Pope  Sylvester. 
From  Constantine  to  Augustulus.  From  the  Fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  Gregory  the  Great.  From  Pope  Gregory  to  Charlemagne. 
The  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

Conversion  of  Nations.  Greece  aud  Italy.  Britain.  Spain. 
Gaul.     Ireland.     The  Franks.     The  Anglo-Saxons.     Germany. 
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Heresies  and  Heretics.  Paul  of  Samosata.  Origen.  Heretical 
Baptism  and  St.  Cyprian.  Arianism.  Heresies  concerning  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Pelagius.  Semi-Pelagianism.  Nestorius.  Eutyches. 
Alleged  Fall  of  Popes  Liberius,  Vigilius  and  Honorius.  Moham- 
medanism. 

Church  Councils.  Oecumenical  Councils,  their  convocation, 
presidency  and  confirmation.  Their  authority.  Number  of  the 
Oecumenical  Synods.  History  of  the  First  Seven  Councils.  The 
Paschal  Controversy. 

GENERAL  REFERENCES:  Baronius,  Fleury,  Rohrbacher, 
Natalis  Alexander,  Alzog,  Darras,  Montor,  Hefele,  Parsons, 
Palma,  De  Smedt,  Jungmann,  Pastor. 


COURSE  II.— THE  CHURCH  SINCE  800  A.  D. 

Lecturer,  REV.  WILLIAM  H.  FANNING,  S.  J. 
Two  lectures  a  week. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Its  establishment.  Charlemagne 
and  Pope  Leo.  Relations  between  Church  and  Empire.  Election 
and  Coronation  of  Emperors. 

The  Dark  Ages.  The  Church  in  the  ninth  century.  Fable  of 
the  Popess  Joan.  Disorders  of  the  tenth  century.  Pope  John  XII 
and  Emperor  Otho. 

The  Greek  Schism.  The  Image-Breakers  and  the  first  stage 
of  the  Phocian  Schism.  The  Final  Consummation.  Efforts  to 
extinguish  Schism.  Last  reunion  with  Greek  Church.  Present  Con- 
dition of  the  Oriental  Schismatic  Churches. 

The  Church  of  the  World.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  Canossa.  Af- 
fair of  Investitures.  Berengarius.  Simony.  Encroachments  of  the 
Civil  Powers. 

Internal  Economy.  Clerical  Celibacy.  Liturgies.  The  Ori- 
ental Rites.    The  Cardinals.    Papal  Elections. 

Great  Schism  of  the  West.  Its  Origin.  Urban  VI.  His  Elec- 
tion valid.  Avignon  Anti-Popes.  Council  of  Pisa.  Position  of 
Pisan  Anti-Popes.     End  of  Schism.     The  Council  of  Constance. 
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Religious  Revolt  of  XVI  Century.  Fore-runners:  Wycliffe 
and  Huss.  Martin  Luther:  His  Defiance  of  Church  Authority  and 
Tradition.  The  Schism  in  England.  Persecution  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  Huguenots.  Protestantism  in  Scotland.  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  Elizabeth.  Attempts  to  bring  heresy  into  Ireland. 
Anglican  Orders. 

The  Counter-Reformation.  The  Council  of  Trent.  Loyola  and 
the  Jesuits.  Saints  and  Missionaries.  Provincial  and  National 
Synod.    Napoleon  and  the  French  Church. 

The  New  World..  Catholicism  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 
The  Church  in  the  American  Colonies.  The  Missions  of  New 
France.  Colonization  and  evangelization  of  Louisiana  Purchase 
Territory.  Marquette  and  Hennepin.  The  Catholic  Founders  of 
St.  Louis.     Development  of  the  American  Hierarchy. 

The  Second  Spring.  The  Oxford  Movement.  Newman  and 
Wiseman.  Catholic  Emancipation.  Hierarchy  restored  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Passing  of  Gallicanism.  The  Twentieth 
Oecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican.  Doellinger  and  the  Old 
Catholics.    Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X. 

GENERAL  REFERENCES:  Baronius,  Fleury,  Rohrbacher, 
Darras,  De  Montor,  Hefele,  Jungmann,  Janssen,  Pastor. 


DEPARTMENT  V. 

SECTION  I.     SACRED  ELOQUENCE. 

Moderator,  REV.  WILLIAM  H.  FANNING,  S.  J. 

The  students  of  the  Divinity  School  give  serious  and  con- 
tinued attention  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  pulpit  oratory. 
During  the  course  of  the  year,  each  student  is  required  to  elab- 
orate a  sermon  on  some  given  text,  and  after  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  approval,  to  deliver  it  before  his  professors  and  fellow- 
students.  In  addition  to  this,  weekly  gatherings  are  held,  pre- 
sided over  by  one  of  the  professors,  where,  in  turn,  the  students 
deliver  choice  selections  from  the  great  pulpit  orators,  or  original 
developments  of  Scripture  texts.  The  speakers  are  then  criticised 
by  their  fellow-students,  and  the  professor  concludes  the  exercise 
by  a  general  summing  up  of  the  criticism  offered. 
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SECTION  II.     ECCLESIASTICAL  MUSIC. 
PLAIN  CHANT. 

Instructor,  ROBERT  SPIRIG,  S.  J. 

Third  Year.     Second  Term.     One  hour  a  week. 

Elements  and  characteristics  of  modern  musical  theory.  In- 
troduction to  the  theory  and  practice  of  Gregorian  chant.  Voice 
Culture.     Sight  reading. 

This  course  is  mainly  practical.  Its  object  is  to  give  facility 
in  reading  and  properly  rendering  the  liturgical  chant  occurring 
in  the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

TEXT  BOOK.     Magister  Choralis— Haberl. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    CHOIR. 

Director,  JOHN  V.  USHER,  S.  J. 

A  choir  of  about  twenty-four  voices,  from  the  Theological  and 
Philosophical  Departments,  takes  charge  regularly  of  the  singing 
at  all  solemn  services  in  the  University  chapel.  At  the  Holy 
Week  services  in  the  church  and  on  special  occasions,  the 
choir  is  assisted  by  from  thirty  to  forty  additional  voices. 
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School  of  Philosophy  and  Science. 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  courses  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Science  extend 
over  three  years,  and  are  divided  into:  I.  The  Department  of 
Rational   Philosophy  and  Ethics;    II.     The  Department  of  Science. 

Department  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics. 

The  subjects  of  this  department  have  ever  been  regarded  as 
the  crown  of  systematic  education,  Philosophy  giving  and  demand- 
ing the  highest  mental  culture,  and  Ethics  furnishing  the  rational 
basis  of  moral  conduct.  A  brief  examination  of  the  following  out- 
line will  show  that  the  purpose  of  these  courses  is  definite  and 
positive,  not  solely  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
the  vagaries  of  human  thought  without  solid  inquiry  into  the 
truth  or  error  of  the  divergent  philosophical  opinions  or  theories. 
The  history  of  philosophical  schools  and  their  adherents  is 
adequately  considered,  but  is  rated  as  of  secondary  importance. 
The  primary  object  is  to  sift  the  truth  from  error  in  all  opinions 
and  from  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  build  a  consistent  system 
of  principles  of  thought  and  action. 

The  strict  scholastic  method,  as  perfected  by  St.  Thomas  and 
the  schoolmen,  is  followed.  In  orderly  sequence  the  various 
opinions  on  any  subject  are  examined,  the  false  and  the  true  are 
discriminated,  the  error  and  its  source  are  laid  bare,  the  arguments 
for  the  false  opinions  are  refuted,  the  truth  is  expounded  and 
established.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  the  scholastic  exercise 
known  as  the  "Circle."  A  "Defender"  proposes  a  thesis  which 
has  been  established  in  the  manner  described,  gives  an  exposition 
of  its  meaning,  describes  the  contrary  opinions,  proves  his  own 
proposition  by  argument,  and  then  defends  his  thesis  against  "Ob- 
jectors" who  urge  the  difficulties  of  dissentient  philosophic  schools. 
At  regular  intervals  there  are  public  disputations  as  an  incentive 
to  thoroughness  and  an  aid  to  the  acquisition  of  self-reliance. 

Department  of  Science. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  science  and  mathematics  in  a  lib- 
eral education,  the  University  requires  its  students  of  Philosophy 
to  pursue  courses  in  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  geology, 
astronomy  and  higher  mathematics,  as  indicated  below.  Every  fa- 
cility is  offered  for  thorough  laboratory  work. 
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Outline  of  Courses 

DEPARTMENT   L— PHILOSOPHY  AND  ETHICS. 
Section  I. — Rational  Philosophy. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

LOGIC  AND  ONTOLOGY. 

Lecturer,  REV.  ALOYSIUS  J.  ROTHER,  S.  J. 

Nine  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  four  hours  a  week. 

MINOR  LOGIC. 

Definition  and  division  of  Philosophy.  The  province  of  Logic, 
formal  and  material.    Three  acts  of  the  mind. 

Simple  Apprehension.  Classification  of  ideas.  Subordination 
of  genera.  The  heads  of  predicables.  Classification  and  use  of 
terms.  Definition.  Nominal  definition.  Real  definition.  Rules  for 
definition.     Division. 

Judgment.  Propositions;  their  nature  and  division.  Opposi- 
tion, conversion  and  equivalence  of  propositions. 

Reasoning".  Syllogism  and  its  laws.  Figures  and  modes  of 
the  syllogism.  Various  kinds  of  syllogisms.  Demonstrations.  In- 
duction. Example  and  analogy.  Analysis  and  synthesis.  Fal- 
lacies.   Science. 

MAJOR  LOGIC. 

Truth.  Definition  of  truth.  Truth  completely  possessed  in 
judgment  only.  Logical  falsity.  No  false  ideas.  Judgments  may 
be  false. 
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Certitude.  Nature  of  certitude  in  general.  Ignorance,  doubt, 
suspicion,  opinion,  probability.  Metaphysical,  physical  and  moral 
certitude.  Natural  and  philosophic  certitude.  Universal  skepticism. 
Methodic  doubt.  The  primary  principle,  fact  and  condition  of  all 
knowledge. 

Source  of  certain  cognition.  Consciousness.  The  senses. 
Ideas.  Objectivity  of  ideas.  Criticism  of  Kant's  synthetic  judg- 
ment "a  priori."  Intellect.  Reason.  Memory.  Human  testimony 
and  belief. 

Universals.  Nominalism.  Conceptualism.  Ultra-Realism. 
True  doctrine  on  Universals,  as  explained  by  St.  Thomas. 

Criterion  of  Truth.  Blind  impulse  to  believe.  Sentimental- 
ism.     Traditionalism.     Objective  evidence. 


ONTOLOGY. 

Being.  The  concept  of  being.  Being  neither  a  generic  nor  a 
universal  notion.  Analogousness  of  being.  Essence  and  exist- 
ence. Possibility,  internal  and  external.  The  possible  precedes 
the  actual.  Internal  possibility  does  not  depend  on  God's  will 
nor  on  His  omnipotence;  is  not  independent  of  God;  depends  on 
His  essence  and  intelligence. 

Attributes  of  Being.  Unity.  Individuality,  identical  with  con- 
crete nature.  Identity  and  distinction.  Truth  of  being.  Good- 
ness of  being.  How  and  why  every  being  is  good.  Evil  in  being  a 
privation. 

Notions  next  in  point  of  Generality  to  Transcendental  Being. 

Substance.  The  reality  of  substance  denned.  False  definitions 
of  Locke,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz.  Accident,  absolute  and  modal. 
Accidents  really  distinct  from  their  substance.  Accidents  existing 
without  substance.  Substance  as  hypostasis  and  personality. 
Wrong  and  dangerous  doctrine  of  Locke  in  regard  to  personality. 
Relation.     Causality.     Kinds  of  causality.     Principle  of  causality. 

The  Perfection  of  Being.  Simple  and  compound  being.  Nec- 
essary and  contingent  being.  Finite  and  infinite  being.  Order  and 
beauty. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

COSMOLOGY  AND  MINOR  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Lecturer,  REV.  HUBERT  GRUENDER,  S.  J. 

Four  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 


COSMOLOGY. 

Origin  of  the  World.  Pantheistic  Theories,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern.    Materialistic  Views.     Philosophy  of  the  Absolute. 

Creation.  Nature  of  the  Creative  act.  Possibility  of  Creation. 
Fact  of  the  World's  Creation  in  Time.  God  the  Creator  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

World  Formation.  Days  of  Creation.  Kant-Laplace  system. 
Mosaic  Narrative.  Geological  Formation;  Vulcanism,  Neptunism. 
Age  of  the  world.    Unity,  Order,  Perfection. 

Laws  of  Nature.  The  Correlation  of  Forces.  Occult  Powers, 
Animal  Magnetism,  Spiritism,  Hypnotism.  Contingency  of  Phy- 
sical   Laws.      Nature   and    Possibility   of   Miracles;    Cognoscibility. 

Inorganic  Bodies.  Nature,  Essence,  Substance.  Schools  of 
Atomism  (1)  Greeks:  Leucippus,  Democritus,  Epicurus;  (2)  Latin: 
Leucretius;  (3)  Moderns:  Gassendi,  Bacon,  DesCartes,  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  Boscovich,  Kant.    Chemical  Atomism.     Vortex  Theory. 

Theory  of  Matter  and  Form.  Historic  Stages  of  Peripateti- 
cism.  Conversion  of  Substances;  Matter  and  Form.  Nature  and 
existence  of  Primal  Matter.  Thomist  and  Suaresian  concept  of 
Primal  Matter.  Attributes.  The  Nature,  Properities  and  Division 
of  the  Substantial  Form.  Its  Eduction  from  the  Potentiality  of 
Matter.  Principle  of  Privation.  Union  between  Matter  and  Form. 
The  Compound.     Permanence  of  the  Previous  Elements. 

Properties  of  Inorganic  Bodies.  Nature  and  Division  of 
Quantity.  Its  Distinction  from  Substance.  Theories  of  its  Formal 
Effect.  Doctrine  of  the  Continuous.  Local  Extension  and  Cir- 
cumscription. Impenetrability.  Indivisible  in  Surfaces,  Lines, 
Points.  Activity  of  Bodies.  Reality  and  Basis  of  Corporeal 
Forces.  Ponderable,  Imponderable  Matter.  Qualities  of  Bodies. 
Vibratory  Motion. 
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Time.  Duration.  Eternity,  Aeviternity,  Succession  in  Dura- 
tion. Definitions  of  Time;  Aristotle;  DesCartes,  Kant,  Balmes, 
Philosophical  Divisions  of  Time;  Its  Objective  Reality;  Ultimate 
Measure;  Presence.  The  Instant.  Inception  and  Cessation  of 
Beings  in  Time.    Modes  of  Temporal  Existence. 

Space.  The  meaning.  Internal  and  External  Place.  Place 
and  Space.  Concept  and  Classification  of  Space.  Absolute  Space. 
DesCartes,  Kant,  Newton.  Objective  Reality.  Ubication  of  Bodies. 
Vacuum.  Circumscriptive,  Definitive,  and  Mixed  Existence  of 
Bodies  in  Space.     Compenetration  and  Replication. 


XATURAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Plant  Soul.  Its  existence.  Substantial  Form  of  the  Plant. 
Its  Unicity,  Dependence  on  Matter.  Essential  Distinction  from 
Physical,  Chemical  and  Mechanical  Forces  of  Inorganic  Matter. 

Plant  Structure.  Vegetable  Histology.  Plant  Tissues;  Tis- 
sue Systems.  Organography  of  Plants;  Organs  of  Vegetation,  the 
Root,  Stem,  Leaf.  Organs  of  Reproduction,  Flower-Structure, 
Stamens,  Pistil,  Fruit,  Seed.     Principles  of  Vegetable  Classification. 

Plant  Activity.  Processes  in  Nutrition:  Absorption,  Circu- 
lation, Transpiration,  Respiration,  Assimilation.  Secretion,  Im- 
manent character  of  the  Nutritive  Activity.  Plant  Food.  Causes 
of  Nutrition.  Growth  and  Nutrition.  Processes  of  Generation: 
Aestivation,  Fecundation,  Fructification,  Dissemination.  Necro- 
genesis.    Xenogenesis.    Scissiparity.    Oviparity.     Scholastic  Theory. 

The  Brute  Soul.  Essential  Distinction  between  Plants  and 
Animals.  Sensibility.  Intrinsic  Dependence  of  Brute  Soul  on  the 
Body;  Mortality;  Simplicity;  Homogeneity;  Unicity.  Union  of 
Body  and  Soul  in  Animals. 

Organic  Formation  of  Animals.  General  Form.  The  Skin  and 
Appendages.  The  Skeleton,  the  Head  and  Trunk;  Limbs,  Muscular 
and  Alimentary  Systems.  Organs  of  Circulation,  Respiration, 
Secretion,  Nervous  System.    Organs  of  Sense. 

Functions.  Nutrition,  Growth,  Generation.  Animal  Heat, 
Hunger  and  Thirst.  Animal  Spirits.  Animals  not  Automata. 
Feeling,  a  True  Cognition.  Sensation  an  Organic  Faculty.  Brutes 
not  Intelligent;   Instinct.     Sensitive  Appetite.     Locomotive  Powers. 
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Classification  of  Animals.  Aristotle.  Principles  of  Linnaeus, 
Lamark,  Cuvier,  Blainville,  Milne  Edwards. 

Origin  of  Species.  Spontaneous  Generation.  Spencerian 
Evolution.  Transformism.  Haeckel.  Darwin.  Principles  of  Dar- 
winism. 

Nature  and  Kinds  of  Sensation.  Psycho-Physics.  Weber- 
Fechner  Law.  Psychometry.  Sensation  and  Nerve  Vibration. 
Scholastic  Doctrines.  Localization  of  Sensation.  Objects  of  Sense 
Perception. 

Organs  of  Sensation.  The  Nervous  System.  The  Brain,  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose,  Palate,  Tongue,  Skin.  Philosophy  of  Sight,  Hearing, 
Smell,  Taste,  Touch.  Other  Modes  of  Sensuous  Consciousness; 
Organic  Sensations,  the  Vital  Senses,  Sense  of  Temperament,  Mus- 
cular Sensations.  Law  of  Relativity.  Internal  Senses.  Imagina- 
tion, Memory.     Sleep,  Dreams. 

Actiyity.  Appetite.  Movement:  Automatic,  Reflex,  Impulsive. 
Pleasure  and  Pain. 


THIRD   YEAR. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

Lecturer,  REV.  MATTHEW  McMENAMY,  S.  J. 
Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychology.    Rational  Life.     Intellect  and  Sense. 

Erroneous  Views.  Sensationalists,  Associationists,  Material- 
ists, Positivists,  Empiricists,  Evolutionists.  Doctrine  of  DesCartes, 
Kant,  Locke,  Condillac,  Balmes. 

Correct  View.  Man  has  an  intellect,  a  faculty  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  Sense.  A  simple  and  spiritual  faculty.  Brutes  have 
no  reasoning  power. 
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The  Intellect 

Its  Objects,  primary   and  secondary.     Its  acts,  simple   appre- 
hension, judgment  and  reason. 
The  origin  of  Ideas. 

Erroneous  Opinions.  Theory  of  innate  ideas;  Plato,  Des  Cartes, 
Leibnitz,  Rosmmi,  Cousin,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Kant.  Theory  of  the 
Ontologist;  Malebranche,  Gioberti,  Ubagh.  Theory  of  Tradition- 
alists; De  Bonald,  Bonnetti,  Ventura. 

Correct  View.     Scholastic   Aristotelian   Theory. 

Judgment  and  Reasoning.  Judgment  defined;  Analysis  of 
Judicial  process,  Assent  and  Consent.  Reasoning  defined;  Analy- 
sis of  Ratiocination,  Deduction  and  Induction,  Implicit  reasoning. 

The  Will. 

Its  Existence  in  3Ian.  Essentially  different  from  the  sensitive 
appetite:    Its  motive,  etc. 

Object.  Spontaneous  volition.  Deliberation.  Necessary  and 
free  acts. 

The  Mature  of  a  Free  Act.  Determinism.  The  Will  is  free: 
Argument  from  Consciousness;   from  the  consent  of  Mankind. 

The    Human    Soul.     Its    Substantiality,     Identity,     Simplicity, 
Spirituality.     The  only  principle  of  life  in  man. 
Materialism,  Vitalism,  Animism,  Organicism. 

Union  of  Soul  and  Body.  One  Nature  and  one  Person.  Aris- 
totelico-Scholastic  Doctrine. 

Doctrine  of  Plato,  Malebranche,  Locke,  Rosmini. 

Locus  of  the  Soul.  Soul  present  throughout  the  body.  Origin 
of  the  Soul.  Traducianism.  Creation.  Time  of  its  origin.  Scho- 
lastic Doctrine. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Theological  and  Ethical  argument. 
Argument  from  universal  belief. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Existence  of  God.  Views  of  the  Monotheistic  Philosophers 
on  the  natural  foundation  of  a  reasonable  belief  in  God.  Refutation 
of  so-called  Ontological  arguments.     St.  Anselm's  argument. 

Proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  Intelligent  First  Cause  or  Per- 
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sonal    God.      The    metaphysical,    physical    and   moral    a   posteriori 
arguments. 

The  Essence  of  God.  .His  Attributes:  Infinity,  Unicity,  Sim- 
plicity, Immutability,  Eternity,  Invisibility,  Incomprehensibility. 

Cognition  of  God.  Its  objects,  primary  and  secondary.  His 
cognition  of  the  Possibles;  of  necessary  and  free  future  acts;  of 
the  Futuribles. 

The  Will  of  God.  Its  objects,  primary  and  secondary.  Nec- 
essary and  free  objects.  His  Will,  the  Principle  of  Creation.  The 
Creative  Power  can  in  no  sense  be  shared  by  Creatures. 

Divine  Preservation  and  Concurrence.  Divine  Providence  and 
its  relation  to  existing  evil.  Scholastic  differences  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  God  concurs  with  creatures. 


SECTION  II.— ETHICS. 

Lecturer,  REV.  ROBERT  S.  JOHNSTON,  S.  J. 

Four  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

GENERAL  ETHICS. 

Ultimate  End  of  Human  Activity.  Innate  desire  of  happiness; 
its  value  in  proving  the  existence  and  conditions  of  a  future  life.  In 
the  purely  natural  order  the  ultimate  end  of  human  life  is  perfect 
natural  happiness,  consisting  necessarily  in  a  relatively  perfect 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  in  the  life  to  come.  Supreme  purpose 
of  the  present  life,  to  shape  conduct  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  higher  destiny  towards  which  man  is  tending. 

Human  Activity.  Man,  like  every  other  being,  attains  to  his 
end  by  acting  conformably  to  his  specific  nature.  A  study  of  hu- 
man activity.  Human  acts  voluntary.  Voluntary  acts,  considered 
in  their  physical  nature,  require  an  act  of  the  will  guided  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  end  for  which  the  act  is  performed.  They 
are  modified  or  nullified  by  ignorance  and  passion.  Voluntary 
acts  studied  in  their  normal  nature.  What  acts  can  be  called  strictly 
moral  acts.  Essence  of  morality.  Intrinsic  difference  between 
good  and  evil.  Rule  of  morality  and  sources  from  which  moral 
good  and  evil  are  derived. 

The  Law  of  Nature.  In  addition  to  the  faculty  of  knowing 
right  from  wrong,  man  understands  clearly  that  he  is  obliged  to 
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do  the  one  and  to  avoid  the  other.  General  notions  of  law.  There 
is  a  law  existing  in  the  mind  of  God  from  eternity.  Through 
creation  this  eternal  law  is  promulgated  in  man's  rational  nature. 
Proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  natural  law,  its  scope  and  its  proper- 
ties. Relation  of  positive  law  to  the  law  of  nature.  Analysis  of  the 
idea  of  obligation. 

Eights.  Man  by  reason  of  his  social  nature  needs  protection 
in  the  exercise  of  his  liberty.  Rights  as  distinguished  from  physi- 
cal force.  There  are  rights  granted  by  nature  which  are  valid 
independently  of  all  positive  legislation.  The  judicial  order  is  not 
separate  from  the  moral.  The  relation  of  man  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals;  vivisection. 

APPLIED  ETHICS. 

Duties.  Duties  of  man  towards  God.  Duties  of  man  towards 
himself,  (a)  towards  his  body,  (b)  towards  his  soul,  (c)  towards 
external  things.    Duties  of  men  towards  each  other. 

Eight  of  Defence.  A  lie  is  intrinsically  evil  and  in  all  cases 
prohibited.  Man  may  defend  his  life  to  the  extent  of  destroying 
the  life  of  an  unjust  aggressor,  if  the  proper  conditions  be  veri- 
fied. Under  the  law  of  nature  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  honor 
and  good  name;  this  right,  however,  cannot  be  defended  by  acts 
of  external  violence;  consequently  the  duel  is  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  nature. 

The  Eight  of  Property.  Various  forms  of  socialism.  Socialism 
not  a  remedy  for  existing  social  and  economic  difficulties.  The 
right  of  acquiring  and  holding  private  possessions  is  a  natural 
one. 

SOCIAL  ETHICS. 

Domestic  Society.  Man  by  nature  a  social  being.  This  social 
tendency  develops  first  in  domestic  society.  The  nature  and  neces- 
sity, the  end,  obligation,  unity,  indissolubility  of  matrimony. 
Duties  of  parents  and  children  in  the  family.  The  social  instinct 
in  man  further  develops  itself  in  civil  society. 

Civil  Society.  Origin  and  efficient  cause.  Origin  of  authority. 
End  of  civil  society;  false  opinions.  Rights  and  duties  belonging 
to  civil  authority;  its  supervision  over  morality,  over  religion  in  the 
natural  order.  Relation  between  church  and  State.  Right  of  the 
State  in  the  matter  of  education.     Education  a  parental  right  pri- 
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marily.  Relation  of  public  authority  to  economic  and  social  ques- 
tions. Various  ways  by  which  political  power  may  be  transmitted; 
heredity,  election,  victory,  prescription. 

Forms  of  Government.  Their  division,  advantages  and  defects. 
That  form  best  which  seems  most  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
governed. 

Functions  of  Authority.  Legislative  power,  its  necessity  and 
scope.  Executive  power.  Its  duties  in  foreign  representation;  in 
procuring  peace  and  security  at  home;  in  advancing  morality,  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

Judiciary  Power.  Its  necessity;  its  rights  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases.    Capital  punishment. 

International  Relations.    Treaties.    War. 


POST-GRADUATE  ELOCUTION. 

Professor,  REV.  JOHN  G.  KUHLMANN,  S.  J. 

One  hour  a  week. 

This  class  supposes  a  training  in  the  elementary  exercises  of 
voice  culture  and  expression,  and  aims  at  the  practical  application 
of  these  exercises  to  the  selections  studied.  Emphasis  and  modu- 
lation of  voice  and  naturalness  in  delivery  receive  especial  atten- 
tion. The  different  interpretations  which  may  be  admitted  are  con- 
sidered. 


DEPARTMENT  II.— MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 
Section  I. — Mathematics. 
Courses  I,  II,  III,  IV,  VIII,  IX.    See  page  190. 

Course  V.  A  brief  review  of  ALGEBRA,  GEOMETRY  and 
TRIGONOMETRY.  Six  hours  a  week:  two  terms. — Rev.  John  B. 
Goesse,  S.  J. 

Course  VI.  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY.— A  brief  course.  Three 
hours  a  week:  one  term. — Rev.  Charles  J.  Borgmeyer,  S.  J. 

Course  VII.  DIFFERENTIAL  and  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS: 
introductory.  Three  hours  a  week:  one  term. — Rev.  Charles  J. 
Borgmeyer,  S.  J. 
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Section  II. — Science. 
PHYSICS. 
Courses  I,  II,  III,  V,  VI,  YII,  Till.    See  page  192. 

Course  IV.  A  course  in  COLLEGE  PHYSICS,  primarily  for  stu- 
dents of  Philosophy  who  wish  to  review  Physics  as  a  preparation 
for  advanced  work.  Weekly  demonstrations  and  occasional  public 
lectures  by  the  students  serve  as  a  preliminary  preparation  for 
teaching  Physics.  Lectures,  five  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  two 
hours  a  week:  two  terms. — Rev.  Henry  J.  De  Laak,  S.  J. 

CHEMISTRY. 
Courses  I,  II,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX.    See  page  191. 

Course  III.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY:  INORGANIC.  Primari- 
ly for  students  of  Philosophy  preparing  for  advanced  work  in  Chem- 
istry. Lectures,  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  two  hours  a 
week,  with  special  attention  to  inorganic  preparations.  Demonstra- 
tion by  students,  weekly.  One  term.  Prerequisite:  Course  I. — Rev. 
John  B.  Goesse,  S.  J. 

Course  IV.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.— Lectures,  three  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.  Weekly  demonstrations  by 
students.  One  term.  Prerequisite:  Course  III. — Rev.  John  B. 
Goesse,  S.  J. 

Course  V.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS:  introductory.  Five 
hours  a  week:  one  term.  Elective.  Prerequisite:  Course  III  or 
equivalent. — Rev.  John  B.  Goesse,  S.  J. 

GEOLOGY. 

A  general  survey  of  the  science.  Two  hours  a  week:  one 
term. — Rev.  Charles  J.  Borgmeyer,  S.  J. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A  descriptive  course  dealing  with  fundamental  facts,  principles 
and  methods.  Two  hours  a  week:  one  term. — Rev.  Charles  J. 
Borgmeyer,  S.  J. 

BIOLOGY. 

Courses  I  and  II.    See  page  194. 
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College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

SCOPE. 

The  purpose  of  St.  Louis  University  in  its  Undergraduate  De- 
partment is  to  educate  in  the  completest  sense,  that  is,  to  develop 
fully  and  harmoniously  the  faculties  of  the  whole  man — intellect- 
ual, moral  and  physical.  It  assumes  that  on  this  harmonious 
development  will  depend  the  character  of  the  students  and  the 
measure  of  their  future  utility  to  themselves  and  to  the  commun- 
ity; and  it  aims  to  give  that  solid  training  of  both  mind  and  heart 
which  will  make  for  this  development  and  will  fit  the  student  for 
the  just  interpretation  and  use  of  life. 

In  the  intellectual  training  of  its  undergraduate  students  the 
institution  does  not  offer  many  or  varied  courses,  or  permit  a  wide 
electivism  or  encourage  a  premature  specialization;  but  it  aims  at 
laying  a  solid  foundation  in  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  at 
opening  the  mind  to  a  generous  share  in  the  culture  of  life.  For 
this  reason  the  studies  are  chosen,  each  for  its  distinct  and  pecu- 
liar educational  value  and  as  a  part  in  a  complete  and  nicely 
adjusted  system.  The  studies  are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to 
be  adapted  to  the  mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  his  orderly 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  Hence,  some  of  the  studies  usually  seen 
in  the  high  school  course  are  postponed  to  the  college  course; 
and  some  studies  usually  completed  in  a  summary  way  in  the 
high  school  are  continued  into  the  college  course  and  are  rounded 
out  and  perfected. 

It  is  one  of  the  decided  advantages  of  the  system  followed  in  the 
University,  that  the  student  in  the  classical  course  may  begin  his 
studies  in  the  Classical  High  School,  and  then  pass  on  through  the 
college  course  to  graduation  in  the  same  institution.  This  secures, 
besides  the  moral  influence  thus  gained,  a  uniform  and  homo- 
geneous course  of  teaching  and  of  training.  The  result  of  such  a 
course  of  study  is  a  continuous  and  normal  development  of  the 
mental  faculties  along  well  defined  lines,  and  the  possession  of  a 
clear  and  coherent  system  of  principles  upon  which  any  special 
courses  may  afterwards  safely  rest. 
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In  its  moral  training  the  University  aims  at  building  the  con- 
science of  its  students  for  the  right  fulfillment  of  their  civil,  social 
and  religious  duties.  There  is  insistence  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Christian  virtues  which  operate  for  this  fulfillment;  and  as  the 
only  solid  basis  of  virtue  and  morality,  thorough  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  religion  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  system. 
Students  of  any  denomination  are  admitted  to  the  courses,  and 
all  are  required  to  show  a  respectful  demeanor  during  the  ordinary 
exercises  of  public  prayer;  but  the  Catholic  students  are  required 
to  attend  the  classes  in  Christian  doctrine,  to  be  present  at  the 
chapel  exercises,  to  make  an  annual  retreat,  and  to  approach  the 
sacraments  at  least  once  a  month. 

CLASSICAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  better  to  secure  the  results  aimed  at  in  its  educational 
work,  and  to  arrange  a  more  perfect  co-ordination  between  High 
School  and  Collegiate  studies,  the  University  has  deemed  it  advisable 
to  maintain  a  closely  affiliated  systems  of  Classical  High  Schools. 
Their  purpose  is  to  fit  their  pupils  to  meet  the  College  entrance  re- 
quirements by  offering  a  programme  of  studies  based  upon  those 
fundamental  principles  and  methods  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Faculty,  underlie  alike  the  work  of  the  High  School  and  the  Col- 
lege. At  present  these  schools  number  three:  The  Academy  of  St. 
Louis  University,  situated  at  No.  215  N.  Grand  Avenue;  Loyola 
Hall,  Compton  and  Eads  Avenues;  and  Gonzaga  Hall,  1437  X.  Elev- 
enth Street.  Catalogues,  containing  the  Course  of  Studies  and  other 
information,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  respective  Head  Mas- 
ters. 

ENGLISH  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

At  the  request  of  patrons  of  the  Institution  a  Commercial  De- 
partment was  established  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Louis  University, 
situated  at  No.  215  N.  Grand  Avenue.  The  purpose  of  this  depart- 
ment is  to  impart  a  solid  general  education,  together  with  the  spe- 
cial instruction  proper  to  a  Commercial  High  School.  The  ultimate 
development  of  the  English  Commercial  Course  will  be  a  graduate 
School  of  Finance. 

OPERATION. 

EXAMINATIONS.  Semi-annual  examinations  are  held  in 
Senior  Year;  in  all  the  other  classes  of  the  College,  Academy  (High 
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School)  and  Commercial  Department  the  examinations  are  bi-month- 
ly.    The  final  examination  covers  the  work  from  December. 

CLASS  STANDING.  The  student's  progress  is  indicated  by 
the  combined  result  of  these  examinations  and  his  class-work. 
"Class-work"  is  the  record  of  the  student's  attendance  and  of  his 
satisfactory  work  during  the  hours  of  class.  It  counts  half, 
equally  with  the  examinations,  in  his  standing.  Markings  are  on 
the  scale  of  100.  An  average  below  75  shows  an  unsatisfactory 
standing;   an  average  below  67  is  failure  to  pass. 

Parents  and  guardians  should  observe  that  absence  and  tardi- 
ness, even  when  excusable,  affect  the  class-work,  and  consequently 
the  student's  standing  and  his  chances  for  promotion. 

REPORTS.  After  each  examination  a  report  of  the  student's 
standing  is  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardian.  The  reports  are  sent 
not  later  than  November  10,  January  1,  March  10  and  July  1.  The 
Vice-President  should  be  notified  if  the  reports  are  not  received  in 
due  time. 

PROMOTIONS.  Promotions  to  a  higher  grade  are  regularly 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year;  but  they  will  be 
made  at  any  time  when  the  student's  progress  justifies  them. 
Students  whose  averages  for  the  year  in  each  of  three  principal 
branches,  or  whose  general  average  in  all  their  branches,  is  less 
than  67  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  to  a  higher  grade.  Students 
who  have  fulfilled  these  conditions,  but  who  have  failed  in  any 
study,  will  be  "conditioned"  in  that  study,  and  will  not  be  pro- 
moted until  the  condition  be  removed  by  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion. As  conditioned  examinations  impose  an  additional  burden 
on  professors,  they  must  be  made  on  the  day  appointed. 


HONORS  AND  PRIZES. 

Class  Honors. 

As  the  examinations  are  competitive,  the  combined  examina- 
tion and  "class-work"  record  is  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  bi- 
monthly assemblies,  and  honors  are  awarded  to  the  leaders.  Those 
whose  average  is  90  per  cent  and  upward  merit  the  distinction  of 
First  Honors;  and  those  whose  average  is  between  85  and  90,  Sec- 
ond Honors. 
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Special  Prizes. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ENGLISH  PRIZE.— A  purse  of  $100.00 
($50  for  the  first  prize,  $20  for  the  second,  $15  for  the  third, 
$10  for  the  fourth  and  $5  for  the  fifth)  is  offered  yearly  by 
Mr.  D.  F.  Bremner,  of  Chicago,  for  excellence  in  English  essay 
writing.  The  purse  is  open  to  the  competition  of  the  Jesuit 
Colleges  of  the  Missouri  Province,  which  are: 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  O. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  111. 

St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary's,  Kas. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Detroit  College,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

St.  John's  College,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

St.  John's  College,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Sacred  Heart  College,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  LATIN  PRIZE.— For  the  best  Latin  essay 
from  competitors  of  the  same  colleges,  a  gold  medal  is  offered  by 
Very  Rev.  Rudolph  J.  Meyer,  S.  J.,  Provincial. 

GILFILLAN  CATECHETICAL  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  the 
best  catechetical  essay  is  offered  by  Rev.  Francis  Gilfillan,  S.  T.  L., 
Rector  of  the  New  Cathedral  Chapel,  St.  Louis. 

DREW  SCIENTIFIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  the  best  scien- 
tific essay  is  offered  by  Mr.  Francis  A.  Drew,  St.  Louis. 

WHITE  ORATORICAL  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  the  best 
oration  is  offered  by  Mr.  Franklin  M.  White,  St.  Louis. 

SHEA  LATIN  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  the  best  Latin  essay 
by  a  member  of  the  Undergradute  Department  is  offered  by  Rev. 
E.  J.  Shea,  Rector  of  St.  Kevin's  Church,  St.  Louis. 

BYRNES  PHILOSOPHICAL  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  the 
best  philosophical  essay  is  offered  by  Mr.  James  W.  Byrnes,  A.  B., 
St.  Louis. 

CHURCH  ELOCUTION  MEDALS.— A  gold  medal  for  the  suc- 
cessful contestants  in  the  Collegiate  and  Academic  Public  Elocution 
contests  is  offered  by  Mr.  Alonzo  C.  Church,  St.  Louis. 
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THE  PHILALETHIC  MEDAL.— The  Mississippi  Valley  Trust 
Company,  St.  Louis,  has  offered  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  Philalethic  Debating  Society  who  shall  deliver  the 
best  speech  in  the  Public  Debate  of  the  Society,  Feb.  10,  1909. 

CLASS  OF  1904  SENIOR  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest 
Honors  in  Senior  Class  of  Philosophy  is  offered  by  the  Class  of  1904. 

TANNRATH  PHILOSOPHY  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest 
Honors  in  Junior  Class  of  Philosophy  is  offered  by  Rev.  John  J. 
Tannrath,  Rector  of  St.  Agnes'  Church,  St.  Louis. 

DOWNEY  COLLEGIATE  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest 
Honors  in  Sophomore  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Downey, 
St.  Louis. 

WALSH  COLLEGIATE  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest 
Honors  in  Freshman  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Walsh,  St. 
Louis. 

PAULY  COMMERCIAL  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest 
Honors  in  the  English  Commercial  Course  is  offered  by  Mr.  Peter  J. 
Pauly,  St.  Louis. 

KERENS  ACADEMIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest  Hon- 
ors in  the  Class  of  Humanities  is  offered  by  Hon.  Richard  C.  Kerens, 
St.  Louis. 

BENOIST  ACADEMIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest  Hon- 
ors in  First  Academic  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  Howard  Benoist,  St. 
Louis. 

WADE  ACADEMIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest  Honors 
in  Second  Academic  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  Festus  J.  Wade,  St. 
Louis. 

NUGENT  ACADEMIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest  Hon- 
ors in  Third  Academic  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  Daniel  C.  Nugent. 

WILSON  ACADEMIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest  Hon- 
ors in  Special  Academic  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  George  W.  Wilson, 
St.  Louis. 

MATRICULATION. 

Every  candidate  for  admission,  unless  he  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  some  member  of  the  Faculty,  must  show  testi- 
monials  of  a   good  moral   character.     He   must,   besides,    present 
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acceptable  certificates  of  his  standing  in  the  school  from  which 
he  comes,  or  be  ready  to  pass  an  examination  which  will  secure 
his  proper  grading. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

1.  ATTENDANCE.  As  regular  attendance  is  an  important 
element  in  class-standing  and  an  essential  condition  for  successful 
work,  students  must  not  be  detained  or  withdrawn  from  classes 
except  for  very  grave  reasons.  For  absence,  for  tardiness,  or  for 
permission  to  withdraw  before  the  close  of  the  daily  session,  a 
note  from  the  parent  or  guardian  will  invariably  be  required. 
Mere  absence  does  not  excuse  a  student  from  the  obligation  of 
preparing  his  ordinary  recitations  or  relieve  him  from  any  part 
of  his  examinations.  Frequent  absence  or  tardiness,  except  on 
account  of  sickness,  is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 

2.  HOME  STUDY.  All  the  endeavors  of  the  Faculty  will 
fail  to  insure  success  for  the  students,  unless  they  apply  them- 
selves to  their  studies  with  diligence  and  constancy  outside  of 
class  hours.  Approximately  twenty-five  hours  each  week  are  spent 
in  class  work;  and  to  prepare  the  recitations  and  exercises  for  this 
work,  as  well  as  to  review  the  matter  previously  seen,  at  least 
three  hours  of  home  study  daily  are  required.  Parents  and 
guardians  are,  therefore,  respectfully  urged  to  insist  on  this  appli- 
cation. 

3.  COMMUNICATIONS.  Due  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
President  or  to  the  Vice-President  of  a  change  of  residence,  or  of 
the  contemplated  withdrawal  of  a  student. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In  the  Undergraduate  Department  an  Annual  Scholarship  is 
provided  by  the  donation  of  $60.00.  A  permanent  scholarship 
which  entitles  the  founder  at  all  times  to  keep  one  scholar,  des- 
ignated by  him  and  acceptable  to  the  Faculty,  free  at  the  Uni- 
versity, is  founded  by  the  gift  of  $1,000.00.  If  the  founder  fails 
to  name  an  incumbent,  the  scholarship  will  be  conferred  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Faculty. 

An  Annual  Scholarship  for  the  year  was  donated  by  the  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Association  and  one  by  the  Knights  of  Father 
Mathew  of  Emerald  Council  No.  10. 
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THE  CORNET  SCHOLARSHIPS.— In  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  William  J.  Cornet,  A.  B., '93,  the  sum  of  $2,500.00  has 
been  set  aside  by  the  family  of  the  deceased  for  the  foundation 
of  two  permanent  scholarships  in  the  Classical  Course,  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  same  to  be  designated  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

EXPENSES. 

As  the  institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  entirely  dependent  for 
its  support  on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition. 

Matriculation  Fee  (paid  but  once)   $  5  00 

COLLEGE :     Tuition,  for  all  classes,  ten  months 60  00 

Physics,  lecture-room  and  laboratory  fee   15  00 

Chemistry,  lecture-room  and  laboratory  fee 15  00 

Biological   laboratory   fee    5  00 

Diplomas  for  graduates   in  the   Collegiate,   Sci- 
entific  and   Graduate  courses    10  00 

Instruction  in  music — piano,  string  or  brass  instruments ...   6000 

Conditioned  examinations,  each  1  00 

Conditioned   examinations,   if  taken   on   any  other  than  the 

day  assigned,  each  2  00 

Payments  for  conditioned  examinations  must  be  made  in- 
variably before  the  examinations.  Payments  for  tuition  (etc.) 
must  be  made  quarterly  or  semi-annually  in  advance.  The  ac- 
count for  tuition  dates  from  the  day  of  the  student's  entrance. 
No  deduction  is  allowed  for  absence,  except  in  case  of  dismissal 
or  protracted  illness.  The  session  is  divided  into  quarters,  be- 
ginning respectively  on  the  opening  day  of  the  academic  year, 
the  15th  of  November,  the  1st  of  February,  and  the  15th  of 
April. 
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The  College 

COURSE   OF  STUDIES. 


COMBINED  MEDICAL  AND  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

See  page  86. 


II. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

The  Classical  Course  is  designed  to  impart  a  thorough  liberal 
education.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  the  ancient 
classics  hold  the  first  place  as  the  most  efficient  instrument  of 
mental  discipline.  Besides  English,  Latin  and  Greek,  this  course 
embraces  Religious  Instruction,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Biology,  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  History,  Literature,  the 
Natural  Sciences,  the  Modern  Languages — in  a  word,  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a  thorough  education.  Experience  has  proved  that 
this  course  best  develops  all  the  faculties,  forms  a  correct  taste, 
teaches  the  student  how  to  use  all  his  powers  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage and  prepares  him  to  excel  in  any  pursuit,  whether  pro- 
fessional or  commercial.  This  course  embraces  four  years,  and 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

As  an  entrance  requirement,  it  presupposes  the  academic  or 
high  school  course. 


III. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

Additional  courses  in  mathematics  and  science  are  offered  for 
advanced  and  graduate  students,  as  indicated  under  their  respective 
headings  below. 
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Outline  of  Classical  Course 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Course  I.  Dialectics  (JUNIOR  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week, 
one-half  term. 

The  Province  of  Logic,  Formal  and  Material.  The  Founda- 
tions of  Logic.  The  Principles  of  Contradiction,  Identity,  Causa- 
tion, Excluded  middle.  Simple  apprehension;  modern  errors. 
Universal  ideas.  Propositions:  their  nature  and  division.  Opposi- 
tion and  Conversion.  Reasoning.  The  Syllogism  and  its  Laws. 
Formal  and  material  Induction.     Fallacies. 

Course  II.    First    Principles    of    Knowledge.     Applied    Logic 

(JUNIOR  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week,  one-half  term. 

The  nature  of  Certitude;  kinds  and  degrees.  Truth.  Univer- 
sal skepticism.  Cartesian  doubt.  Criterion  of  Certitude;  Objec- 
tive Evidence.  Trustworthiness  of  the  Senses  and  Intellectual 
Powers.  Objectivity  of  ideas.  Belief  on  Human  and  Divine  Testi- 
mony. 

Course  III.  General  Metaphysics  (JUNIOR  YEAR).— Five 
hours  a  week,  one-half  term. 

The  concept  of  being.  Essence  and  existence.  Possible  being. 
The  Positivist  school.  Transcendentalism.  Attributes  of  being: 
Unity,  Truth,  Goodness.  Substance  and  Accident.  Personality. 
Quantity.  Quality.  Relation.  Principle  and  cause.  The  Princi- 
ple of  Causality.  Perfections  of  being.  Infinity.  Necessity.  Order 
and  Beauty. 

Course  IV.  Cosmology  (JUNIOR  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week, 
one-half  term. 

Creation.  Pantheism.  General  principles.  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Pantheists.  Purposes  and  perfection  of  the  Universe.  Laws 
of  Nature.  Miracles.  Occult  Powers.  Spiritism.  Hypnotism. 
Constitution  of  bodies.  Atomism.  Dynamism.  Vortex  Theory. 
Properties  of  Matter.    Time  and  Space. 

Course  V.  Psychology  (SENIOR  YEAR). — Five  hours  a  week, 
one  term. 

Life,  Vegetative,   Animal,  Intellectual.     Organic  bodies  essen- 
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tially  different  from  inorganic.  Life.  Protoplasm.  Vital  prin- 
ciple, distinct  from  physical  and  chemical  forces.  Animals  sen- 
tient not  rational.  Instinct.  Natural  Selection.  Lapsed  Intelli- 
gence. Rational  life.  Essential  difference  between  sense  and 
reason. 

The  Soul. — A  simple,  spiritual  substance.  False  theories  of 
the  Ego.  Monistic  theories.  Individuality.  Unity.  Identity  of 
the  principle  of  the  vegetative,  sentient  and  rational  life  in  man. 
Union  of  soul  and  body.  Occasionalism.  Scholastic  doctrine. 
Locus  of  the  soul.  Localization  of  cerebral  functions.  Time  of 
origin.  Origin  of  the  soul.  Creationist  doctrine.  False  theories. 
Neo-Scholastic   doctrine.     Theory  of  Evolution. 

Origin  of  Ideas. — The  intellect  and  brain.  Universal  and  ab- 
stract concepts.  Innate  ideas.  Empiricism,  Ontologism,  Associa- 
tionism.  The  Schoolmen.  Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas.  Attention. 
Reflection.  The  soul's  consciousness  of  itself.  Sensation.  Per- 
ception. Psychophysics.  The  Imagination.  Estimative  faculty. 
Sensuous  appetite  and  locomotion.  Voluntary,  automatic,  reflex, 
impulsive  movements.    Feeling. 

Rational  Appetency. — The  human  will.  Desire  and  volition. 
Spontaneous  and  deliberate  action.  Choice.  Self-control.  Free- 
will  and   Determination.      Fatalism.      The    Emotions.     Hypnotism. 

Course  TI.  Natural  Theology  (SENIOR  YEAR).— Two  hours 
a  week,  one  term. 

The  Existence  of  God.  Methods  of  proof.  Ontologism.  Tra- 
ditionalism. The  "Ontological  Proof"  of  St.  Anselm.  Metaphysi- 
cal, Cosmological,  Moral  arguments.  Atheism.  Agnosticism;  its 
religious  and  moral  consequences.  The  Physical  and  Metaphysical 
Essence  of  God.  Infinite  Perfection.  Unity  of  God.  Pantheism. 
Anthropomorphism.  Immortality,  Eternity  and  Immensity  of  God. 
The  Divine  Intellect  and  Knowledge.  The  Free  Will  and  Omnipo- 
tence of  God.  God  creating,  preserving,  concurring  with  crea- 
tures.    Divine  Providence. 

Course  TIL  Ethics  (SENIOR  YEAR).— Three  hours  a  week, 
one  term. 

General  Ethics. — Nature,  object,  necessity  of  Ethics.  Funda- 
mental principles.  False  theories.  The  ultimate  end  of  man.  Use 
of  the  present  life.    Human  acts.    Merit  and  accountability.    Vir- 
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tue  and  vice.  Nature  of  morality.  Standards  of  morality.  Hedo- 
nism and  Utilitarianism.  The  moral  sense.  Determinants  of 
morality.  Law.  The  Eternal  Law.  The  Natural  Law;  its  proper- 
ties and  sanction.  Origin  of  moral  obligation.  False  theories. 
Conscience. 

Special  Ethics. — Rights  and  duties.  Worship  of  God.  Obli- 
gation of  accepting  Divine  Revelation.  Rationalism.  Indiffer- 
entism.  Suicide.  Self-defense.  Homicide.  Lying  and  mental 
reservation. 

Right  of  ownership.  Communism.  Socialism.  Single  Tax. 
Modes  of  acquiring  property.  Contracts.  Relations  of  Capital  and 
Labor.     Employers'  Unions.     Trade  Unions.     Strikes. 

Society  in  general.  The  family.  Divine  institution,  unity  and 
indissolubility  of  marriage.  Parental  authority.  Education.  Civil 
society;  its  nature,  end  and  origin.  False  theories.  Forms  of  civil 
government.  Citizenship.  Universal  suffrage.  Functions  of  civil 
government;  legislative,  judiciary,  executive.  Taxation.  Death 
penalty.     Freedom  of  worship.     Freedom  of  the  press. 

International  law.  Foundations  of  international  law.  Mutual 
relations  of  nations.  Right  of  commerce.  Intervention.  Rights 
of  neutrals.     War  and  arbitration. 

Text-Books  and  References. — Maher,  Rickaby,  Boedder,  S.  J. 
(Stonyhurst  Series);  Russo,  Jouin,  Hill,  Coppens,  Liberatore, 
Poland,  Gruender,  Lahousse,  Harper,  Devas'  Political  Economy, 
Thein's  Christian  Anthropology,  Cathrein. 

LATIN. 

NOTE — The  courses  in  Latin,  Greek  and  English  are,  for 
greater  educative  effect,  made  parallel  as  much  as  possible.  The 
theory  of  the  different  forms  of  literature  is  presented  in  the  Eng- 
lish courses,  and  the  classic  masterpieces  studied  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  course  furnish  illustrative  material  to  enforce  the  precepts 
and  for  comparative  work.  Poetry  with  its  various  forms  is  the 
subject  of  Freshman  year;  Oratory,  of  Sophomore;  the  Drama,  of 
Junior;  the  Critical  and  Philosophical  Essay,  of  Senior. 

Course  I.     (FRESHMAN  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  A  thorough  review  of  Latin  Prosody  and  versifica- 
tion. 

Authors:  FIRST  TERM.— Cicero,  Orations  (selected);  Virgil 
"^Eneid." 
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SECOND  TERM.— Horace,  "De  Arte  Poetica,"  Odes  (selected); 
Cicero,  "De  Senectute"  or  "De  Amicitia";  Selections  from  the  Chris- 
tian Hymnology. 

Practice:  Exercises  in  continuous  Latin  prose  in  imitation  of 
Cicero. 

Memory:     Select  passages  to  be  committed  to  memory. 
Sight  reading  and  Latin  conversational  exercises. 

Course  II.     (SOPHOMORE  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  The  development  of  the  Latin  speech;  study  of  the 
topics  and  oratorical  analysis. 

Authors:  FIRST  TERM.— Cicero,  Orations  (selected);  Horace, 
Odes  and  Epodes  (selected). 

SECOND  TERM.— Cicero,  Orations  (selected) ;  Horace,  Epistles 
and  Satires  (selected). 

Practice:     Compositions  in  imitation  of  Cicero. 

Memory:     Select  passages  to  be  committed  to  memory. 
Sight  reading  and  Latin  conversational  exercises. 

GREEK.* 

Course  I.     (FRESHMAN  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  General  rules  of  quantity;  the  Homeric  Dialect; 
Greek  Epic  and  Lyric  Poetry. 

Authors:     FIRST  TERM.— Homer,  "Iliad." 

SECOND  TERM.— Homer,  "Iliad";  Lyrics  selected  from  the  vari- 
ous Greek  lyric  poets. 

Practice :  Themes  illustrating  the  syntax  of  Attic  Greek.  Writ- 
ten theme  once  a  week.     Sight  reading. 

Course  II.     (SOPHOMORE  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  The  development  of  the  Greek  speech;  study  of  the 
topics  and  oratorical  analysis. 

Authors:  FIRST  TERM.— Demosthenes,  Philippics  and  Olyn- 
thiacs  (selected)  or  the  Speech  on  the  Crown. 

*See  note  on  page  184. 
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SECOND  TERM.— St.  John  Chrysostom,  "Eutropius."  "Anti- 
gone," "Oedipus  Tyrannus"  or  "Oedipus  Coloneus"  of  Sophocles;  or 
Prometheus  Bound  or  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

Practice:  Themes  built  on  sentences  in  the  text.  Written 
theme  once  a  week.     Sight  reading. 

ENGLISH*. 

Course  I.  (FRSHMAN  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week.  (See  the 
course  on  Practical  Oratory,  page  188  ). 

Precepts:  Literary  Aesthetics;  the  Beautiful;  the  physical  and 
moral   Sublime.     Taste;    imagination;    sentiment. 

Poetry;  its  nature  and  forms.  Lyric  poetry;  the  song;  the 
sonnet;  the  ode;  vers  de  societe.  Narrative  poetry;  the  ballad; 
the  metrical  romance;  the  epic.  Descriptive  poetry.  Elegiac 
poetry. 

Essay  writing  reviewed  and  developed;  critical  essays.  The 
novel. 

References. — Kleutgen,  Schlegel,  Blair,  Genung,  Stedman, 
Aristotle's    "Poetics,"   Matthews. 

Literature:  Biography  and  estimate  of  our  chief  poets,  essay- 
ists and  novelists. 

Authors. — Study  of  a  selection  of  the  lyrics  and  odes  of 
Dryden,  Wordsworth,  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Francis  Thompson. 
Careful  reading  of  "Sohrab  and  Rustum;"  "Paradise  Lost,"  Bks. 
I,  IV  and  V;  Dante's  "Divina  Commedia,"  three  cantos;  "Lycidas;" 
Pope's  "Essay  on  Criticism"  in  connection  with  Horace.  Selec- 
tions from  the  Spectator,  the  Tattler,  and  from  Prescott's  and 
Macaulay's  essays. 

Practice:  Critical  Analysis  and  discussion  of  authors;  crit- 
ical essays;    original  papers  in  poetry  and  essay  writing. 

Select  passages  must  be  committed  to  memory. 

Course  II.     (SOPHOMORE  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  Nature  and  theory  of  Oratory;  sources  of  success. 
Invention  of  thought;  topics,  arguments,  methods.  Kinds  of  ora- 
tory: Deliberative,  Forensic,  Demonstrative,  Sacred. 


*See  note  on  page  184. 
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References. — Quintilian,  Kleutgen,  Blair,  Genung. 

Literature:     Biography  and  estimate  of  orators  and  historians. 

Authors. — Careful  study  or  reading  of  Webster's  Bunker  Hill 
Orations,  Address  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  The  Knapp  Trial, 
Reply  to  Hayne;  Burke's  American  Taxation,  and  Address  to  the 
Bristol  Electors;  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address;  Newman's  Second 
Spring;  the  speeches  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  Bk.  2,  and  in  "Julius 
Caesar;"  selections  from  Chatham,  Sheridan,  Clay,  Calhoun.  The 
analysis  of  some  of  the  historical  essays  of  Macaulay,  Prescott, 
Spalding  and  Newman. 

Practice:      Analysis    and    discussion    of    the    authors    studied; 
oratorical  and  essay  writing  in  imitation  of  the  models;  poems. 
Select  passages  must  be  committed  to  memory. 

Course  III.     (JUNIOR  YEAR).— Four  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  Dramatic  Poetry;  Tragedy,  Comedy,  their  origin, 
history  and  development;  their  nature,  characteristics.  Laws  and 
theories  of  dramatic  composition. 

References. — Blair,  Schlegel,  Jevons,  Moulton,  Symonds, 
Hazlitt,  Baumgartner,  Gervinus,  Dowden. 

Literature:  Biography  and  estimate  of  Dramatists,  ancient 
and  modern. 

Authors:     Selected  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

Practice:     Analysis  and  discussion  of  the  plays  studied.     Criti- 
cal papers;  exercises  in  oratorical  and  verse  composition  continued. 
Select  passages  must  be  committed  to  memory. 

Course  IV.     (SENIOR  YEAR).— Four  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  Philosophy  of  Literature.  Canons  of  Criticism. 
The  Scientific  and  Philosophical  Essay.  Its  form  and  style.  The 
thesis,  introduction,  statement,  explanation,  proofs,  refutation. 

Literature:     Biography  and  estimate  of  English  Philosophers. 

Authors. — Stonyhurst  Series,  Balmes,  Wiseman,  Newman, 
Brownson,  Emerson,  McCosh,  Manning,  Gerard,  Lilly,  Ward,  Arch- 
bishop Spalding. 
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Practice:  Papers  on  philosophical  and  literary  subjects.  Oral 
and  written  criticism  of  papers  presented  in  class. 

N.  B. — A  written  thesis  is  required  of  candidates  for  degrees. 

PRACTICAL  ORATORY  AND  DEBATING. 

Course  I. — Two  hours  a  week. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  train  students  to  readiness  and 
fluency  in  public  speaking.  To  this  end  it  is  conducted  according 
to  strict  parliamentary  practice.  The  literary  and  oratorical  exer- 
cises are  always  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  member  of  the 
Faculty.     They  are  as  follows: 

Declamation  and  Elocutionary  Reading.  Criticism  and  Dis- 
cussion of  interpretation  and  delivery.  Composition  and  reading 
of  stories,  poems  and  essays,  historical,  critical,  or  personal.  Set 
orations  illustrative  of  the  precepts  for  oratorical  composition.  Ex- 
tempore speaking.  The  theory  and  practice  of  parliamentary  law. 
Debates. 

EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION. 

Course  I.     (FRESHMAN  YEAR).— One  hour  a  week. 

FIRST  TERM.— The  Church  as  a  means  of  salvation.  The  last 
things.  Christian  morals.  Basis  of  morality.  Law.  Conscience. 
Free  Will.  Moral  good  and  moral  evil.  The  Christian's  duty  to- 
ward God.    Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 

SECOND  TERM.— The  virtue  of  religion.  Direct  act  of  religion; 
indirect  acts.  Veneration  of  Saints,  etc.  The  Christian's  duties 
towards  himself  and  his  neighbor.    Christian  perfection. 

Course  II.     (SOPHOMORE  YEAR).— One  hour  a  week. 

FIRST  TERM.— Creation :  the  spiritual  world;  the  material 
world.  Man  and  the  Fall.  God  the  Redeemer;  the  person  and 
nature  of  the  Redeemer;  the  work  of  the  redemption.  Grace; 
actual,  habitual,  sanctifying. 

SECOND  TERM. — The  Sacraments  in  general.  Baptism.  Con- 
firmation. The  Blessed  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament  and  as  a  Sac- 
rifice. The  Sacrament  of  Penance.  Extreme  Unction.  Holy 
Orders.  Matrimony.  The  Theological  Virtues.  The  Four  Last 
Things. 
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Course  m.    (JUNIOR  YEAR).— One  hour  a  week. 

FIRST  TERM. — Christianity,  a  revealed  religion.  Revelation  in 
general.  Pre-Christian  revelation.  The  Christian  revelation.  The 
Church;  its  Constitution,  Institution,  and  End. 

SECOND  TERM.— Marks  of  the  Church.  Teaching  Office  of  the 
Church.  Holy  Scripture.  Tradition.  The  Rule  of  Faith.  The 
existence  of  God.  Nature  and  Attributes  of  God.  Unity  of  God. 
The  Trinity. 

Course  IT.    (SENIOR  YEAR).— One  hour  a  week. 

General  review,  with  special  study  of  the  more  important 
points  of  doctrine  and  morals.  Critical  analysis  of  controverted 
dogmas,  and  tenets  of  the  sects. 

HISTORY. 

Course  I.  English  History.  (FRESHMAN  YEAR).— Two  hours 
a  week. 

FIRST  TERM.— The  Romans  in  Britain.  Anglo-Saxon  Con- 
quest. The  Conversion  of  England.  Mercia  and  Wessex.  The 
Danish  Conquest.  The  Norman  Invasion.  William  the  First  to 
Henry  the  Sixth.  The  War  of  the  Roses.  Edward  the  Fourth  to 
James  the  First. 

SECOND  TERM.— Charles  the  First  and  the  Struggle  with 
Parliament.  The  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth.  Charles  the 
Second  to  Creation  of  Colonial  Empire.  Loss  of  American  Colonies. 
War  with  Napoleon.  George  the  Fourth  to  Edward  the  Seventh. 
Colonial  Imperialism. 

Course  II.     (SOPHOMORE  YEAR).— Two  hours  a  week. 

FIRST  TERM.— Church  History.  The  Ante-Nicene  Church. 
The  Benedictines.  St.  Gregory  and  the  Missionaries.  The  Dark 
Ages.  Charlemagne.  Gregory  VII  and  Investitures.  Boniface  and 
Philip  the  Fair.  The  Crusades.  Scholasticism.  Education  in 
general.  The  Schism  of  the  West.  The  Renaissance.  The  Reforma- 
tion.   Jansenism.     The  French  Revolution.    Modern  Times. 

SECOND  TERM.— Political  History  of  the  United  States.  Settle- 
ment of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  French  and  Indian  Wars. 
Causes  of  the  Revolution.  Articles  of  Confederation.  Adoption  of 
the   Constitution.     Rise   of   political    Parties.     Virginia   and   Ken- 
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tucky  Resolutions.  Foreign  Relations.  The  Louisiana  Purchase. 
The  Hartford  Convention  and  War  of  1812.  South  Carolina  and 
Nullification.  The  Bank  of  North  America.  Slavery  Question. 
Texas  and  the  Mexican  War.  The  Abolition  Party.  The  Civil  War. 
The  Tariff.     The  Spanish  War.     Annexation. 

Course  III.  Philosophy  of  History.  (JUNIOR  YEAR).— One 
hour  a  week. 

FIRST  TERM.— The  beginnings  of  history.  Its  sources  and  de- 
velopment. Primitive  nations.  Points  of  similarity  and  difference. 
Forces  of  natural  life.  Religion,  literature,  location.  Common 
aids.    Modern  nations. 

SECOND  TERM. — Nature  and  general  laws  of  history.  Sources 
of  historical  information.  Requisites  of  the  historian.  General 
reliability  of  history.  Special  sources  of  error.  False  statements. 
Suppression  of  facts.     Partiality.     Prejudice.     False  theories. 

Course  IT.  History  of  Philosophy.  (SENIOR  YEAR).— Two 
hours  a  week. 

FIRST  TERM.— Ancient  Philosophy:  The  Vedas.  Theories  of 
Egypt  and  Asia.  The  Ionic  School.  The  Pythagoreans.  The 
Sophists.  The  Socratic  School.  The  Epicureans.  The  Stoics. 
The  Skeptics.  The  Syncretists  and  Roman  Philosophy.  Jewish- 
Alexandrian  Philosophy.  Neo-Pythagoreanism.  Neo-Platonism. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  Gnostics.  The  Schoolmen.  The 
Mystics.  The  Revival  of  Platonism,  of  Aristotelianism.  Arabian 
and  Jewish  philosophy. 

SECOND  TERM. — Modern  Philosophy.  Descartes  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Malebranche,  Spinoza,  Bayle,  Locke,  Hume,  the  Ency- 
clopedists, Leibnitz,  Wolff,  Berkeley,  Rousseau,  The  Scottish 
School,  The  Transcendentalists,  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schelling, 
and  their  schools  of  thought.  Positivism.  Modern  Evolution 
theories.     The  Neo-Scholastics.     Thomistic  philosophy. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Section  I. 

Course  I.  (FRESHMAN  YEAR).— Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry, and  Surveying  (Wentworth).     Three  hours  a  week. 

FIRST  TERM.— Plane  Trigonometry,  right  and  oblique  tri- 
angles; Problems  and  Applications;  Algebra,  one  hour  a  week. 
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SECOND  TERM.— Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Geometry,  right 
and  oblique  triangles;  Gauss's  Equations;  Napier's  Analogies; 
Problems.     Surveying;  Field  Work. 

Course  II.  (SOPHOMORE  YEAR) .—Analytic  Geometry  (Went- 
worth).    Three  hours  a  week. 

Loci  and  Equations.  The  Straight  Line.  The  Circle.  Differ- 
ent Systems  of  Co-ordinates.  The  Parabola.  The  Ellipse.  The 
Hyperbola.    Loci  of  Second  Order.    Higher  Plane  Curves. 

Course  HI.  (JUNIOR  YEAR) .—Higher  Algebra  (Wentworth). 
Four  hours  a  week. 

Review  to  radical  expressions.  Ratio.  Proportion.  Varia- 
tions. Series.  Chance.  Binomial  Theorem.  Indeterminate  co- 
efficients. Theory  of  Numbers.  Determinants.  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions. 

Course  IT.  (SENIOR  YEAR) .—Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus (Taylor).    Three  hours  a  week. 

Differentiation — algebraic,  logarithmic  and  exponential  func- 
tions. Integration  and  application  to  Geometry.  Successive  dif- 
ferentiation and  integration.  Development  of  functions  in  series. 
Maxima  and  minima.  Tangents,  normals,  and  asymptotes.  Prob- 
lem work. 

Section  II. 

For  Advanced  and  Graduate  Students. 

Courses  V,  VI,  TEE.    Brief  courses.     See  page  172. 

Course  Yin.  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.— Five  hours  a  week:  one 
term.  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY,  plane  and  solid.  Five  hours  a 
week:  one  term. 

Course  IX.  DIFFERENTIAL  and  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  with 
applications.    Five  hours  a  week:  two  terms. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Section  I. 

Course  I.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.— A  course  of  experimental 
lectures,  recitations  and  problems  combined  with  laboratory  work. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  funda- 
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mental  principles  of  the  science  and  their  application  to  inorganic 
and  organic  compounds.  It  meets  the  demands  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  lays  the  foundation  for  more  advanced  work. 

1A.     Lectures,  three  hours  a  week; 

IB.     Laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.     Both  semesters. 

Course  II.  A  laboratory  course  for  special  students  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Course  1A.     Five  hours  a  week.     Both  semesters. 

Section  II. 

For  Advanced  and  Graduate  Students. 

Courses  III  and  IV.    Brief  courses.     See  page  173. 

Course  V.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS:  introductory.  Five 
hours  a  week:  one  term.     Prerequisite:  Course  I  or  III. 

Course  VI.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.— Involving  the  detec- 
tion of  the  rarer  elements.  Lecture  and  laboratory,  ten  hours  a 
week:  one  term.     Prerequisite:   Course  V. 

COURSE  VII.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.— Lecture  and 
laboratory,  ten  hours  a  week:  one  term.     Prerequisite:  Course  VI. 

Course  VIII.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.— Lectures;  four  hours 
a  week:  laboratory,  three  hours,  twice  a  week;  with  application 
to  organic  preparations.  One  term.  Prerequisite:  Course  IV  and 
VI. 

Course  IX.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY,  applied  to  problems  in 
General  Chemistry.  Lectures,  four  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  three 
hours,  twice  a  week.  One  term.  Prerequisite:  Physics  IV,  or 
equivalent,  and  Chemistry  VI. 

PHYSICS. 

Section  I. 

Course  I.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.— A  course  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations and  recitations  covering  in  a  general  manner  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Physics.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours 
a  week;  laboratory,  two  hours  a  week. 

FIRST  SEMESTER:     Mechanics,  Heat  and  Sound. 
SECOND  SEMESTER:     Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
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PREREQUISITE:  Plane  Trigonometry,  Elementary  Algebra, 
Geometry. 

Course  II.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.— A  continuation  of  Course  1, 
involving  a  more  extended  development  of  the  principles  of  Physics, 
the  derivation  and  interpretation  of  formulas  and  their  application 
to  physical  problems.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  Mechanics,  Heat 
and  Electricity.  Lectures  and  Recitations,  three  hours  a  week; 
laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.    Both  semesters. 

Course  III.  A  combined  lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  a  par 
with  Courses  1  and  2  (designed  for  special  students).  Eight  hours 
a  week.    Both  semesters. 

Section  II. 

For  Advanced  and  Graduate  Students. 

Course  IT.    A  review.     See  page  173. 

Course  T.  An  advanced  lecture  course  in  Theoretical  Mechan- 
ics, Optics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Thermodynamics.  Five  hours 
a  week:  two  terms.    Prerequisite:  Course  II  or  IV  and  Calculus. 

Course  TI.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS.— A  course  for  ad- 
vanced students,  including  lectures  on  the  theory  of  physical  meas- 
urements and  measuring  instruments,  with  special  attention  to  the 
computation  of  results  and  the  discussion  of  precision.  The  labora- 
tory work  involves  accurate  measurements  in  Mechanics,  Light, 
Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat.  Ten  hours  a  week:  two  terms.  Pre- 
requisite: Course  V. 

Course  Til.  A  continuation  of  Course  V,  repeating  the  lectures 
on  Mechanics,  and  continuing  with  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Elec- 
trodynamics, Radio-activity,  Acoustics,  and  Hydrodynamics.  Five 
hours  a  week:  two  terms.  Prerequisite:  Course  II  or  IV  and  Cal- 
culus. 

Course  Tin.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS.— A  continuation  of 
Course  VI.  Laboratory  work  principally  in  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism, including  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  measurements. 
A  practical  study  of  the  properties  of  direct  and  alternating  cur- 
rents, and  of  the  principles  underlying  the  construction  of  dynamo- 
electric  machinery:  calibration  of  electrical  measuring  instru- 
ments: electrolysis,  etc.  Ten  hours  a  week:  two  terms.  Pre- 
requisite: Course  VII. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

DYNAMICAL  GEOLOGY.— Winds,  Weathering,  Rivers,  Glaciers, 
Lakes,  The  Ocean,  Volcanoes,  Earthquakes. 

STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY.— Rock-forming  Minerals,  Composi- 
tion and  Structure  of  Rocks.     Physiographic  Structure. 

HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY.— Archaean,  Paleozoic,  Mesozoic,  Ceno- 
zoic  and  Psychozoic  Eras. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Sphere.  The  Earth,  Moon,  Sun,  Eclipses. 
Celestial  Mechanics.  The  Planets  and  Asteroids.  Comets  and 
Meteors.    The  Stars.    Uranography. 

Practice:  Use  of  transit  circle  and  of  the  Equatorial.  Use  of 
the  Ephemeris.     Calculation  of  Eclipses.    Use  of  the  Spectroscope. 

BIOLOGY. 

Course  I.  GENERAL  BIOLOGY.— Three  lectures  and  four 
laboratory  hours  a  week:  two  terms. 

Course  II.  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY.— Two  lectures  and  three 
laboratory  hours  a  week:  one  term. 

DRAWING. 

Course    I.     FREEHAND    and    MECHANICAL    DRAWING.— Six 

hours  a  week:  two  terms. 

Course  II.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Six  hours  a  week: 
two  terms.     Prerequisite:  Trigonometry  and  Drawing  I. 

Courses  Leading  to  ENGINEERING,  MEDICINE  and  TEACHING. 

Aside  from  the  educational  value  of  mathematics  and  the  sci- 
ences, the  University,  in  offering  courses  in  these  subjects,  has  in 
view  the  fitting  of  young  men  for  professional  studies  in  the  various 
branches  of  engineering,  in  medicine,  and  in  teaching.  Nothing 
helps  so  much  to  rapid  advancement  in  the  profession  as  full  in- 
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tellectual   development   and   general    preparedness   before   entering 
upon  strictly  technical  studies. 

Courses  III  in  physics.  I  and  II  in  chemistry,  I  and  II  in  biolo- 
gy, together  with  ether  courses  from  the  general  curriculum,  enable 
students  preparing  for  medicine  to  meet  the  advanced  requirements 
for  entrance  into  medical  schools. 

Courses  I  to  VIII  in  physics,  I  to  IX  in  chemistry,  I  to  IX  in 
mathematics,  I  and  II  in  drawing,  and  I  and  II  in  biology  furnish 
pre-engineering  students  with  credits  covering  the  theoretical  por- 
tion of  the  first  two  years  of  all  kinds  of  engineering  in  most  pro- 
fessional schools. 

Students  aspiring  to  the  position  of  teachers  of  science  or 
mathematics  in  High  Schools  will  have  abundant  preparation  by 
pursuing  the  above-mentioned  courses.  Instruction  will  be  given 
on  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects. 

Finally,  a  lesser  degree  of  preparation  will  enable  apt  students 
to  secure  positions  as  laboratory  assistants  in  professional  schools, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  their  technical  training. 


SEMINAR. — At  stated  periods  the  members  of  the  advanced 
science  courses  will  meet  to  discuss,  under  the  direction  of  the 
professors,  current  scientific  topics  of  interest  and  importance. 
The  subjects  for  discussion  will  be  treated  in  their  historical,  theo- 
retical and  practical  bearings,  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  stu- 
dent into  close  touch  with  the  problems  and  achievements  of  mod- 
ern science  and  industry. 
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Modern  Languages 


GERMAN. 

Course  I.    Three  periods  a  week. 
Keller's  "First  Year  in  German." 

Course  II.    Three  periods  a  week. 
Keller's  "Second  Year  in  German." 

Course  III.    Three  periods  a  week. 
Selections  from  Classical  German  authors. 

Note. — In  each  course  grammar  is  formally  taught. 


FRENCH. 

Course  I.    Three  periods  a  week. 
Syms'  "First  Year  in  French." 

Course  II.    Three  periods  a  week. 
Syms'  "Second  Year  in  French." 

Course  III.    Three  periods  a  week. 
Syms'  "Third  Year  in  French." 


SPANISH. 

Course  I.    Three  periods  a  week. 

Drill  in  pronunciation;  elementary  grammar.  Translation  of 
easy  Spanish  sentences.  Conversation  and  written  themes  based  on 
text  translated. 

Course  II.    Three  periods  a  week. 

Grammar  continued.  Translation  of  short,  easy  Spanish  stories. 
Conversation  and  written  themes. 

Course  III.    Three  periods  a  week. 

Selections  from  Classical  Spanish  authors.  Conversation  and 
written  themes. 
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Elocution 

Course  I.     (FRESHMAN  YEAR).— One  hour  a  week. 

Vocal  Culture  and  Gesture  Drill  of  preceding  years  reviewed 
and  perfected.  Analysis  of  the  passions;  interpretation  and  de- 
livery.    Concert  Drill. 

Course  II.     (SOPHOMORE  YEAR).— One  hour  a  week. 
Interpretation  and  rendition  of  oratorical  and   poetical  selec- 
tions.   Character  study  and  interpretation.     Concert  Drill. 

Course  III.     (JUNIOR  YEAR).— One  hour  a  week. 

Theory  and  Practice.  Interpretation  and  rendition  of  various 
species  of  dramatic  selections;  Tragedy,  Comedy,  etc.  Dialogues 
and  Scenes.    Descriptive  and  Narrative  Readings. 

Course  IT.     (SENIOR  YEAR).— One  hour  a  week. 

Theory  and  practice.  Mutual  criticism  of  interpretation  and 
delivery.  Discussion.  Dramatic  and  Bible  Readings.  Extempore 
Speaking. 

N.  B. — Much  private  instruction  is  given  in  preparation  for 
public  and  private  contests  and  for  dramatic  performances. 

Music 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

An  elementary  course  in  notation,  training  of  the  ear,  sight 
reading,  elements  of  harmony,  vocal  culture,  with  insistence  on  cor- 
rect pronunciation  and  interpretation. 

Membership  in  the  Glee  Club  will  be  open  to  those  students  who 
possess  the  required  qualities  of  voice  and  the  ability  to  read  music 
of  moderate  difficulty. 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  individuality,  and  the  courses 
will  be  selected  and  adapted  according  to  the  needs  of  each  student. 

PIANO. — Instructor,  Rene  L.  Becker. 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLONCELLO.— Instructor,  Joseph  Kern. 

Membership  in  the  Orchestra  is  open  to  those  who  have  suf- 
ficiently mastered  the  technic  of  some  orchestral  instrument  to  par- 
ticipate creditably  in  the  study  and  performance  of  advanced  com- 
positions. 
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ALUMNI   AND   STUDENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Alumni  Association 


Organized  Nov.  18,  1869;  Reorganized  1888. 

Its  object  is  "to  strengthen  the  ties  which  unite  the  members 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  Institution  at  which  they  were  educated." 
The  constitution  provides  that  any  graduate  or  student  of  the  St. 
Louis  University  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association,  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  therein  specified.  Meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
social  reunion  are  held  at  stated  times. 

OFFICERS. 

Paul  Bakewell   President. 

John  B.  Denvir,  Sr First  Vice-President. 

Jacob  Schaeff er Second  Vice-President. 

Paul  Dillon. Third  Vice-President. 

Henry  J.  Mohrman Treasurer. 

A.  Jackson  Lindsay Recording  Secretary. 

Lawrence  V.  Cartan Corresponding  Secretary. 

Rev.  Matthew  McMenamy,  S.  J Moderator. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  Matthew  McMenamy,  S.  J.,  Chairman. 

Henry  L.  Haydel. 

Francis  Hobein. 

Thomas  F.  Dooley. 

Chris.  J.  Kehce. 

Joseph  A.  Wangler. 

Louis  R.  Padberg,  M.  D. 

Aloysius  V.  Imbs. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
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SODALITY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIX  MART. 

Erected  1835. 

This  society  is  a  branch  of  an  organization  existing  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world.  Its  object  is  the  mutual  aid  and  encour- 
agement of  its  members  in  works  of  piety  and  charity.  The  exer- 
cises consist  of  weekly  meetings,  with  the  recitation  of  the  Office 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  an  instruction  on  some  phase  of  Christian 
life;  the  monthly  reception  of  the  sacraments  of  penance  and  Holy 
Eucharist;  and  such  activities  as  are  compatible  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  members. 


OFFICERS. 
Collegiate  Division. 


First  Term. 


Second  Term. 


Rev.  John  F.  O'Connor,  S.  J.  .Director.  .Rev.  John  F.  O'Connor,  S.  J. 


Alphonse  G.  Eberle, 
Francis  J.  Yealy, 
Joseph   Desloge, 
Joseph  E.  Chartrand, 
Edward  L.  Tobin, 
Benjamin  F.  Thomas, 
Thomas  M.  Knapp, 
Richard   R.   Whelan, 
Arthur  J.  Eberle, 
George  C.  Ring. 
William  A.  Grace, 
Thomas  Reyburn, 
William  J.  Tucker, 
Louis  A.  Templeman, 
Powhatan  H.  Clarke, 
James  K.  Bannerman, 


Prefect Joseph  E.  Chartrand, 

First  Assistant Joseph  Desloge, 

Second  Assistant   Edward  L.  Tobin, 

Secretary Alphonse  G.  Eberle, 

Treasurer Francis  J.  Yealy, 

First  Sacristan William  A.   Grace, 

Second  Sacristan Thomas  S.  Bowdern, 

First  Censor  Paul  P.  Maher, 

Second  Censor William  J.  Tucker, 

Director  of  Consul  tors.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas. 
Edward  A.  Downey, 
Leo  N.  Wall, 
Arthur  J.  Eberle, 
Leo  A.  Maginn, 
Peter  J.  Wojciechows- 
ki. 


Consultors, 


THE  ACOLYTHICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  object  of  this  society  is  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  Divine 
Worship  by  the  accurate  observance  of  its  .rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  to  afford  those  students  who  have  the  necessary  qualifications 
the  honor  of  serving  in  the  sanctuary. 
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OFFICERS: 


Joseph  C.  Flyna,  J Moderator. 

William  Grace   President. 

Edward  Tobin Vice-President. 

Alphonse  Eberle Recording  Secretary. 

James  O'Keefe Corresponding  Secretary. 

Joseph  Chartrand Treasurer. 

Keating  Bannermann    j Censors. 

Peter  Wojciechowski    J 

Arthur  Eberle  "|_ Consultors. 

Edgar  Reid 


} 


Sub-Treasurers. 


Louis  Templeman 
Frank  Tobin 
John  Brennan 
Edward  Betz 
Louis  Gummersbach 


"FLEUR  DE  LIS." 

Established  1899. 
Moderator:     Rev.  Joseph  P.  Conroy,  S.  J. 

THE  FLEUR  DE  LIS  is  the  organ  of  the  University.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  encourage  literary  efforts  among  the  students,  and  to 
chronicle  all  matters  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  Institution.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  a  department  reserved  to  the  Alumni,  and 
they  are  cordially  invited  to  actively  co-operate  in  making  the  Fleur 
de  Lis  a  useful  medium  of  intercommunication.  The  magazine  de- 
pends on  the  patronage  of  the  students  and  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

BOARD  OF  EDITORS. 

Francis  J.  Yealy,  '09.  William  J.  Tucker,  '11. 

Joseph  Desloge,  '09.  Bernard  J.  Thole,  '12. 

Joseph  F.  Chartrand,  '09.  Francis  C.  Brennan,  '12. 

George  C.  Ring,  '10.  Thomas  S.  Bowdern,  '12. 

Edward  A.  Downey,  '10.  W.  Maffit  Bates,  '12. 

Robert  U.  Bakewell,  '11.  Francis  J.  Denvir,  '12. 

Thomas  M.  Knapp,  '11.  J.  Edgar  Reid,  Acad.,  '09. 

James  E.  Darst,  '11.  Sylvester  C.  Judge,  Com'l.,  '09. 

George  W.  Wilson,  '11.  William  P.  Pohrer,  Special,  '09. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGERS. 


Alphonse  G.  Eberle,  '09. 
Edward  L.  Tobin,  '09. 
Richord  J.  Whelan,  '10. 


STUDENTS'  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  1855. 

It  administers  that  section  of  the  University  Library  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  general  use  of  the  undergraduates  and  selected 
for  their  special  needs.  In  connection  with  the  Library  is  a  read- 
ing room  which  affords  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  informa- 
tion upon  current  topics  and  forming  sound  opinions  upon  important 
questions.  Leading  magazines,  reviews  and  journals,  and  a  valua- 
ble collection  of  works  of  reference  are  at  the  service  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

OFFICERS. 

Paul  L.  Blakely,  S.  J Faculty  Moderator. 

Francis  J.  Yealy,  '09 Librarian. 

Assistant  Librarians. 

Joseph  F.  Chartrand,  '09.  George  F.  Malecek,  '11. 

Joseph  Desloge,  '09.  William  J.  Tucker,  '11. 

Alphonse  G.  Eberle,  '09.  Leo.  N.  Wall,  '11. 

Edward  L.  Tobin,  '09.  Charles  A.  Wyers,  '11. 

Edward  A.  P^wney,  '10.  James  A.  Farrell,  '12. 

Richard  J.  Whelan,  '10.  Louis  A.  Templeman,  '12. 

Robert  U.  Bakewell,  '11.  Francis  J.  Kiley,  '12. 


PHILALETHIC  SOCIETY. 

Organized  1832. 

Its  object  is  to  foster  a  taste  for  eloquence,  history  and  general 
literature,  and  to  prepare  its  members  for  public  speaking.  Meet- 
ings are  held  weekly  for  debates,  the  discussion  of  original  essays, 
or  other  literary  exercises. 
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OFFICERS. 

First  Term.  Second  Term. 

Linus  A.  Lilly,  S.  J.  President Linus  A.  Lilly,  S.  J. 

Francis  J.  Yealy,  Vice-President Joseph  Desloge. 

Joseph  Desloge,  Rec.  Secretary Alphonse  G.  Eberle. 

Leo  N.  Wall,  Cor.  Secretary Edward  L.  Tobin. 

Thomas  A.  O'Connor,  Treasurer George  C.  Ring. 

Joseph  F.   Chartrand,  Literary  Critic Francis  J.   Yealy. 

George  F.  Malecek.  Sergeant-at-Arms Paul  P.  Maher. 

Thomas  M.  Knapp,  "|  (  Leo  N.  Wall. 

James  E.  Darst,         >  Committee  on  Program.    <    James  E.  Darst. 
Edward  L.  Tobin,    J  (^  Edward  Downey. 


ACADEMY  OF  SACRED  ELOQUENCE. 

Moderator,  Rev.  Matthew  McMenamy,  S.  J. 

Special  attention  to  sacred  eloquence  is  given  by  students  of 
the  Philosophical  department  who  are  preparing  for  the  School  of 
Divinity.  Each  student  is  required  to  write  a  sermon  on  a  given 
text,  and,  after  its  approval,  to  deliver  the  same  before  the  faculty 
and  students.  Besides  this,  weekly  meetings  are  held,  at  which  the 
students  in  regular  succession  give  brief  sermons  on  assigned  texts 
and  render  selections  from  Holy  Scripture  or  Pulpit  Oratory.  The 
criticism  then  given  is  summed  up  by  the  moderator. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

Organized  1838. 

"The  object  of  this  association  shall  be:  First— To  conjoin 
and  strengthen  the  musical  interests  of  the  University,  and  to 
enable  the  members  to  perfect  the  study  of  their  art.  Second — To 
foster  the  social  relations  of  the  University,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  dignity  and  pleasure  of  University  assemblies. 

"Any  member  of  the  University  is  eligible  to  the  association 
who  has  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  music  and  a  sufficient  musical 
technic  to  justify  his  admission  into  the  Orchestra,  the  Band,  the 
Glee  Club,  or  into  any  other  section  which  may  hereafter  be 
organized." 
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OFFICERS. 

Aloysius  H.  Rohde,  S.  J Musical  Director. 

Louis  C.  Kuyrkendall President. 

Otto  E.   Goebel Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Moderator 

The  President  ^         ..        _ 

„  ._«.„,         } Executive   Committee. 

Raymund  S.  Sullivan  j 

Leonard  J.  Huber        J 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  healthy  physical  development 
of  its  members;  to  encourage  an  interest  in  athletics  among  the 
students;  to  aid  the  athletic  activities  of  the  Institution;  and  to 
foster  a  lively  esprit  de  corps  by  the  presence  of  the  members 
at  the  contests  and  their  participation  in  them. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  Patrick  Burke,  S.  J.,  Faculty  Moderator. 

Rev.  John  C.  Burke,  S.  J.,  Regent  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Elias    Potter    Lyon,    B.  S.,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the    School    of 

Medicine. 
Hanau  W.  Loeb,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
D.  C.  Todd,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
James  P.  Harper,  D.  D.  S.,  Superintendent  of  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE. 

Moderator:  Rev.  Hubert  Grunder,  S.  J. 
This  Association  is  composed  of  students  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  of  Philosophy  and  Science.  The  object  of  the  Academy  is 
to  encourage  original  research  and  study;  to  afford  its  members 
an  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  Philosophic  and  Scientific 
thought  in  a  popular  and  elegant  English  dress;  and  in  general 
to  promote  fluent  writing,  literary  taste,  and  a  cultured  scholarship 
along  philosophical  and  scientific  lines. 

PEDAGOGICAL    ACADEMY. 

President,  William  J.  Grace,  S.  J. 

Meetings  are  held  once  a  month.  The  members  read  brief 
papers  on  pedagogical  subjects,  give  practical  exhibitions  of  teach- 
ing, and  hear  talks  prepared  by  experienced  teachers. 
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PHILOSOPHERS'  ENGLISH  ACADEMY. 

Moderator,  Samuel  K.  Wilson,  S.  J. 

This  society,  organized  in  1890,  is  composed  of  students  of  the 
graduate  School  of  Philosophy  and  Science.  The  object  of  the 
Academy  is  to  give  its  members  an  opportunity  for  mutual  en- 
couragement and  criticism,  to  accustom  them  to  fluent  and  ele- 
gant writing,  and  to  develop  literary  taste. 

ORATORICAL  ACADEMY. 

Moderator,  Edward  L.  Hart,  S.  J. 

The  object  of  this  organization  of  post-graduate  students  is 
to  foster  in  its  members  a  taste  for  eloquence,  and,  in  particular, 
to  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  art  of  extemporaneous  speaking. 
Weekly  meetings  are  held,  at  which  a  subject  agreed  on  is  dis- 
cussed by  each  member  at  length,  as  the  limit  of  time  will  permit. 

SPECIAL   RATIO  ACADEMY. 

Moderator,  Thomas  A.  Kelly,  S.  J. 

This  Academy  was  founded  in  September,  1906.  Its  purpose 
is  the  theoretic  and  practical  study  of  the  first  ten  common  rules 
of  the  Ratio  Studiorum  as  a  proximate  preparation  for  the  spirit- 
ual phase  of  our  teaching  career.  Meetings  are  held  for  half  an 
hour  once  a  week.  A  prepared  specimen  is  either  read  or  de- 
livered, after  which  follows  a  general  discussion  of  the  topic 
treated. 

ITALIAN  ACADEMY. 

Moderator,  Peter  M.  Telese,  S.  J. 

The  aim  of  this  Academy,  composed  of  students  of  the  philo- 
sophical department,  is  to  enable  its  members  to  acquire  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  language  of  Dante.  Meetings  are  held  twice 
a  week. 

THEOLOGIANS'  ACADEMY. 

Questions  in  Dogmatic  and  Apologetic  Theology,  in  Biblical  His- 
tory and  Exegesis  are  discussed  in  this  Academy. 

The  Society  was  organized  in  1908,  and  absorbed  the  old  Scrip- 
ture Academy. 
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The  Classical  High  Schools 

AND 

Commercial    Department 

OF 

St.    Louis    University 


A  Catalogue  containing  the  names  of  Officers  and  Faculty,  the 
Register  of  Students,  the  Course  of  Studies,  and  information  re- 
garding the  discipline,  method,  equipment,  expenses,  etc.,  will  be 
issued  in  June,  1909. 

Address : 

Rev.  John  Daniliy,  S.  J.,  Loyola  Hall,  Compton  and  Eads 
Avenues,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Michael  Lutz,  S.  J.,  Gonzaga  Hall,  1437  N.  Eleventh 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R«v.  Thomas  F.  Wallace,  S.  J.,  St.  Louis  University,  Grand 
Avenue  and  West  Pine  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  University  offers  seven  Free  Scholarships,  for  the  year 
1909-10  to  the  boys  of  the  Parish  Schools  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St. 
Louis  and  vicinity.  These  scholarships  will  be  awarded  by  compe- 
titive examinations:  five,  to  boys  of  the  Eighth  Grade;  two,  to 
boys  of  the  Ninth.  The  candidate  who  passes  the  best  examination 
will  receive  a  scholarship  covering  both  the  High  School  and  Col- 
lege courses;  its  value  is  $480.00.  The  six  other  successful  com- 
petitors will  receive  a  scholarship  in  the  High  School;  its  value  is 
$240.00. 

The  examination  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  June  26th,  1909,  at  9 
A.  M.,  in  the  St.  Louis  University,  Grand  Avenue  and  West  Pine 
Boulevard. 
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CALENDAR 


University  Calendar 


1910-1911. 


February  1.          Second  Semester  begins. 

February  2.         Public  Debate — Collegiate. 

February  14.  Bi-monthly  Examinations — Collegiate. 

February  14.  Disputations — Divinity  and  Philosophy. 

February  22.  Washington's  Birthday — Recess. 

March    2.  March  Assembly — Collegiate. 

March    9.  Intercollegiate  English  Contest. 

March  18.  Preliminary  Elocution  Contest — Collegiate. 

March  21.  Annual  Retreat  begins — Collegiate. 

March  25.  Easter  Recess  begins. 

March  29.  Classes  resumed. 

March  30.  Concert — Philharmonic  Society. 

March  30.  Intercollegiate  Latin  Contest. 

April    4.  Catechetical  Essay  submitted — Collegiate. 

April  13.  Elocution  Contest — Collegiate. 

April  18.  Oratorical  Papers  submitted — Collegiate. 

April  18.  Disputations — Divinity  and  Philosophy. 

April  25.  Bi-monthly  Examinations — Collegiate. 

April  27.  Preliminary  Oratorical  Contest — Collegiate. 

May  11.  Oratorical  Contest — Collegiate. 

May  14.  Scientific  Essay  submitted — Collegiate. 

May  14.  Examinations  in  Modern  Languages — Collegiate. 

May  14.  Repetitions  begin — Collegiate. 

May  25.  Final  Examinations — Medical  and  Dental. 

May  30.  End  of  Regular  Session — Medical  and  Dental. 

May  30.  Beginning  of  Summer  Session — Medical. 

May  31.  Closing  Exercises  of  Sodality — Collegiate. 

June    1.  Philosophical  Essay  submitted — Collegiate. 

June  1-15.  Annual  Examinations — Law. 

June    6.  Annual  Examinations — Collegiate. 

June  11.  Annual  Examinations — Divinity  and  Philosophy. 

June  16.  Commencement — Law. 


CALENDAR 


June  22. 
June  27. 
July  9. 
August  27. 
August  29. 

August  30. 

August  31. 

September  6. 
September  7. 
September  10. 
September  12. 

September  12. 
September  14. 
September  19. 
September  19. 

October  1. 
October  21. 
November    4. 

November  5. 
November  15. 
November  22. 
November  24. 
November  25. 
December  3. 
December  8. 
December  12. 
December  23. 
December  23. 


January  2. 
January  27. 
February    1. 


Commencement  Exercises — Collegiate. 

Entrance  Examinations — Collegiate. 

End  of  Summer  Session — Medical. 

Entrance  Examinations — Collegiate. 

Conditioned    Examinations — Latin,    English — Col- 
legiate. 

Conditioned    Examinations — Greek,    History — Col- 
legiate. 

Conditioned  Examinations — Mathematics,  Sciences, 
Modern  Languages — Collegiate. 

Registration — Collegiate. 

Session  begins,  First  Semester — Collegiate. 

Session  begins — Divinity  and  Philosophy. 

Session   begins — Institute   of   Law — Night    School 
opens,  7:30  p.  m. 

Solemn  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Sodality  reorganizes — Collegiate. 

Literary  Societies  reorganize. 

Session    begins — Institute    of    Law — Day    School 
opens,  8:30  a.  m. 

Session  begins — Medical  and  Dental. 

Bi-monthly  Examinations — Collegiate. 

Solemn   Requiem   Mass    for   deceased 
and  Students. 

November  Assembly — Collegiate. 

Second  Quarter. 

Disputations — Divinity  and  Philosophy. 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

St.  Catherine — Philosophers'  Day. 

St.  Francis  Xavier — Patron  of  the  University. 

Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Bi-monthly  Examinations — Collegiate. 

December  Assembly — Collegiate. 

Christmas  Recess  begins. 

1911. 

Classes  resumed. 
President's  Day. 
Second  Semester. 


Professors 


A.  M.  D.  G. 
St.  Louis  University 


This  institution,  controlled  and  directed  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  was  incorporated  as  a  University  under  the  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  December  28,  1832,  under 
the  corporate  title  of 

"ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY," 

and  empowered  to  confer  degrees  and  academical  honors  in  all  the 
learned  professions;  and  generally  "to  have  and  enjoy  all  the 
powers,  rights  and  privileges  exercised  by  literary  institutions  of 
the  same  rank." 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  FRIEDEN,  S.  J., 
President. 

REV.  THOMAS  F.  WALLACE,  S.  J., 
Chancellor. 

REV.  MATTHEW  McMENAMY,  S.  J., 
Secretary. 

REV.  HERMAN  MEINERS,  S.  J., 
Treasurer. 
REV.  WILLIAM  H.  W.  FANNING,  S.  J. 
REV.  HENRY  BRONSGEEST,  S.  J. 
REV.  JOHN  C.  BURKE,  S.  J. 

ADVISORY  BOARD. 

JOHN  P.  FRIEDEN, 

President  of  the  University. 


MOST  REVEREND  JOHN  J.  GLENNON, 

Archbishop  of  St.  Louis. 

PAUL  BAKEWELL, 

Attorney  at  Law. 

HOWARD  BENQIST, 

Capitalist. 

WILLIAM  FRANK  CARTER. 

Attorney  at  Law. 


ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY 

FRANCIS  A.  DREW, 

President  Grand  Avenue  Bank. 

AUGUST  GEHNER, 

President  German-American  Bank. 

CHARLES   H.    HUTTIG, 

President  Third  National  Bank. 

BRECKENRIDGE   JONES, 

President  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Co. 

RICHARD   C.   KERENS, 

Capitalist. 

WILLIAM  J.  KINSELLA, 

President  Hanley  &  Kinsella  Coffee  and  Spice  Co. 

CHARLES  W.  KNAPP, 

President  George  Knapp  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

•Jesse  a.  Mcdonald, 

Attorney  at  Law. 

DANIEL  C.  NUGENT, 

President  Nugent  &  Bro.  Dry  Goods  Co. 

THEOPHILE  PAPIN,  Jr., 

Real  Estate. 

AMEDEE   V.  REYBURN, 

Manager  Safe  Deposit  Department,  Mercantile  Trust  Co. 

EDWARD  S.  ROBERT, 

Attorney  at  Law. 

AUGUST  SCHLAFLY, 

President  Union  Trust  and  Savings  Banks,  East  St.  Louis. 

JOHN   SCULLIN, 

President  Missouri  and  North  Arkansas  Railroad. 

FESTUS  J.  WADE, 

President  Mercantile  Trust  Co. 

DAVID   D.    WALKER, 

Capitalist. 

EDWARD  J.  WALSH, 

Secretary  Mississippi  Glass  Co. 

JULIUS    S.    WALSH, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Co. 

ROLLA  WELLS, 

Capitalist. 

GEORGE  W.  WILSON, 

Vice-President  Mercantile  Trust  Co. 


Directory 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences — Grand  Avenue  and  West  Pine  Boule- 
vard.   Address:     St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

School    of    Divinity— West    Pine    Boulevard.    Address:     St    Louis 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

School  of  Philosophy  and  Science— Lindell  Boulevard.    Address:  St, 
Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

School  of  Medicine — Address:     1402  S.  Grand  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St  Louis  College  of  Dentistry— School  of  Dentistry  of  St  Louis 
University.    Address:     3554  Caroline  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Institute  of  Law — Address:     St.  Louis  University  Institute  of  Law, 
Locust  and  Leffingwell  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Officers  and  Faculty 

Finding  List. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  FRIEDEN,  S.  J.,  University. 

President. 

HENRY  W.  ALLEN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Titles  and  Conveyancing. 

AFOLF  ALT,  M.  D.,  M.  C.  P.  &  S.,  Ont,        Metropolitan  Building. 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

EUGENE  H.  ANGERT,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Bailments  and  Carriers,  Quasi-Contracts  and  Mortgages. 

ALBERT  ARNSTEIN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Law  of  Corporations. 

JOSEPH  T.  AXLINE,  M.  D.,  4143  N.  Newstead  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 

TRESTON  R.  AYARS,  M.  D.,  5881  Plymouth  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 

FRED  W.  BAILEY,  M.  D.,  Grand  Ave.  and  Humphrey  St. 

Instructor  in  Surgery  and  Anatomy. 

PAUL  BAKEWELL,  LL.  D.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Lecturer  on  Patent  Law. 

CHARLES  H.  BALL,  M.  D.,  4149A  Lee  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

CARL  BARCK,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

FREDERICK  G.  A.  BARDENHEIER,  M.  D.,      4341  Virginia  Avenue. 
Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

WILLIAM  BARON,  M.  D.,  2027  S.  Jefferson  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

IRVIN  V.  BARTH,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Equity. 
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CHARLES  W.  BATES,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex-City  Counselor,  City  of  St.  Louis, 

Municipal  Corporations. 

REV.  FLORENTINE  BECHTEL,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Oriental  Languages. 

RENE  L.  BECKER,  University. 

Instructor  in  Music. 

JOHN  R.  BENDER,  A.  M.,  University. 

Instructor  in  Physical   Culture. 

J.  McCLUSKY  BLAYNEY,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Federal  Procedure. 

GEORGE  M.  BLOCK,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Bailments  and  Carriers. 

LOUIS  C.  BOISLINIERE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  3561  Olive  Street. 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

EDMOND  BONNOT,  M.  S.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

REV.  CHARLES  J.  BORGMEYER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

HERMAN  H.  BORN,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  3160  Park  Avenue. 

Professor  of  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

JULES  M.  BRADY,  M.  D.,  1467  Union  Boulevard. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

ORVILLE  H.  BROWN,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Ave. 

Assistant  in  Physiology. 

JOHN  YOUNG  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  C.  BRYAN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Law  of  Corporations. 

WILLIAM  M.  C.  BRYAN,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  3858  Westminster  Place. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

RUDOLPH  BUHMAN,  M.  D.,  5264  Page  Boulevard. 

Assistant  in  Surgical  Pathology. 

CYRUS  E.  BURFORD,  A.  B.,  M.  D„  955  Hamilton  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 
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REV.  JOHN  C.  BURKE,  S.  J.,  University. 

Regent  of  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

REV.  PATRICK  BURKE,  S.  J.,  University. 

Prefect  of  Discipline  in  College  and  Moderator  of  University 

Athletics. 

GEORGE  W.  CALE,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Frisco  Hospital. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

THOMAS  D.  CANNON,  Institute  of  Law. 

Bills  and  Notes. 

RUSSELL  D.  CARMAN,  M.  D.,  4318  Olive  Street. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Roentgenology. 

CHARLES  G.  CHADDOCK,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

REV.  CHARLES  M.  CHARROPIN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Astronomy. 

THOMAS  I.  CLARKE,  S.  J.,  Ph.  D„  University. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JAMES  ROSS  CLEMENS,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.  (England), 

Metropolitan  Building. 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

THOMAS  H.  COBBS,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Quasi-Contracts. 

FRANK  B.  COLEMAN,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Evidence. 

ALBRECHT  COLLASOWITZ,  M.  D.,  1500  Chouteau  Avenue. 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

REV.  JOSEPH  P.  CONROY,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  English,  President  of  the  Philalethic  Society. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  COONY,  S.  J.,  Ph.  D.,  University. 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  the 

School  of  Medicine. 

REV.  RICHARD  F.  CORCORAN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Oratory. 

GEORGE  C.  CRANDALL,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  4283  Olive  Street. 

Secretary  of  School  of  Medicine, 

Professor  of  Medicine. 
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ARTHUR  M.  CURTIS,  M.  D.,  4206  Virginia  Avenue. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J.,  Compton  and  Eads  Avenues. 

Head  Master,  Loyola  Hall. 

EDWARD  D'ARCY,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Mortgages. 

REV.  JOSEPH  L.  DAVIS,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Greek. 

JOHN  McH.  DEAN,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

REV.  HENRY  J.  DeLAAK,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Mathematics. 

HEBER  B.  DEPEW,  AB.,  M.  D.,  241  S.  Jefferson  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Medicine. 

ROBERT  G.  DEVLIN,  A.  M.,  University. 

Commercial  Law. 

JOHN  M.  DICKSON,  Institute  of  Law. 

Common  Law  Pleading. 

HON.  DANIEL  DILLON,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex- Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis, 

The  Conflict  of  Laws. 

E.  LEE  DORSETT,  M.  D.,  Linmar  Building. 

Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

WALTER  B.  DORSETT,  M.  D.,  26  Linmar  Building. 

Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Pelvic  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  J.  DOYLE,  M.  D.,  Jefferson  and  Washington  Aves. 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

HUGO  EHRENFEST,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 

HENRY  F.  EILS,  S.  J.,  University. 

Assistant  Librarian. 

WARREN  P.  ELMER,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  346  N.  Boyle  Ave. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

WILLIAM  ENGELBACH,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 
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MARTIN  F.  ENGMAN,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  and  Syphilis. 

ALBERT  C.  EYCLESHYMER,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Ave. 

Professor   and  Director  of  the   Department  of   Anatomy, 

Histology  and  Embryology. 

HENRY  C.  FAIRBROTHER,  M.  D.,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Professorial  Lecturer  on  Medical  Ethics. 

REV.  WILLIAM  H.  W.  FANNING,  S.  J.,  University. 

Dean  of  the  Schools  of  Divinity  and  Philisophy,  Professor  of 

History  and  Canon  Law. 

FRANK  F.  FLETCHER,  D.  D.  S.,  610  Chemical  Building. 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

JOSEPH  C.  FLYNN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Moderator  of  the  Students'  Library. 

SAMUEL  F.  FORDYCE,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Partnership. 

REV.  WILLIAM  R.  FRAIN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Latin. 

JACOB  FRIEDMAN,  M.  D.,  Carleton  Building. 

Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

WENZEL  GAYLER,  M.  D.,  4101  Laclede  Avenue. 

Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

JACOB  GEIGER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and 

Clinical  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  P.  GLENNON,  M.  D.,  3603  Lindell  Boulevard. 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 

DAVID  GOLDSMITH,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Constitutional  Law. 

MAX  A.  GOLDSTEIN,  M.  D.,  3858  Westminster  Place. 

Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  GOESSE,  S.  J.,  University. 

Director  of  Meteorological  and  Seismic  Observatories. 
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WILLIAM  W.  GRAVES,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases. 

HON.  J.  HUGO  GRIMM,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis, 

Code  Pleading. 

REV.  HUBERT  GRUENDER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Special  Metaphysics. 

LOUIS  J.  GUGGENHEIM,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

JAMES  HAGERMAN,  Institute  of  Law. 

Lecturer  on  Railroad  Law. 

JAMES  P.  HARPER,  D.  D.  S.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Superintendent  of  the  School  of  Dentistry,  Professor  of 

Dental  Pathology. 

VIRGIL  M.  HARRIS,  Institute  of  Law. 

Wills,  Administration  and  Estate. 

ALBERT  L.  HERTEL,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  3556a  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

LON  O.  HOCKER,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Torts. 

ROBERT  A.  HOLLAND,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Damages. 

JOHN  M.  HOLMES,  M.  A.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Real  Property. 

JOSEPH  L.  HORNSBY,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Lecturer  on  Law. 

CHARLES  A.  HOUTZ,  A.  M.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Bills  and  Notes. 

BENJAMIN  M.  HYPES,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  2005  Victor  Street. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

JAMES  COULTER  JONES,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Torts. 

RICHARD  A.  JONES,  Institute  of  Law. 

Evidence. 
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THOMAS  S.  JONES,  1402  South  Grand  Avenue. 

Artist  to  the  Anatomical  Department. 

MAURICE  V.  JOYCE,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Common  Law  Pleading. 

JOSEPH  M.  KELLER,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  University. 

Instructor  in  German. 

I.  DEE  KELLEY,  M.  D.,  5232  Washington  Boulevard. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

THOMAS  A.  M.  KELLY,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Latin. 

LOUIS  A.  KEMPFF,  M.  D.,  2500  N.  15th  Street. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

REV.  LAWRENCE  J.  KENNY,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Latin. 

JOSEPH  KERN,  University. 

Instructor  in  Music. 

HON.  JAMES  R.  KINEALY,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex-Judge  of  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis, 

Practice  Court. 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KINSEY,  Institute  of  Law. 

Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis, 

The  Law  of  Suretyship. 

HON.  JACOB  KLEIN,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex- Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis, 

Extraordinary  Legal   Remedies. 

REV.  FRANCIS  B.  KLOCKER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

CHRISTOPHER  J.  KOHNE,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  English. 

REV.  JOHN  W.  KUHLMAN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  German. 

EDWARD  KULTGEN,  3554  Caroline  Street. 

Instructor  in  Dental  Materia  Medica. 

EDWARD  E.  KURTZEBORN,  M.  D.,  5005  Delmar  Boulevard. 

Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 
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JAKE  M.  LASHLY,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Bankruptcy. 

WILLIAM  F.  LAWRENZ,  D.  D.  S.,  Carleton  Building. 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy. 

CHARLES  A.  LEAVY,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

WILLIAM  E.  LEIGHTON,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  346  N.  Boyle  Avenue. 

Instructor  in  Surgery  and  Pathology. 

JOSEPHUS  R.  LEMEN,  M.  D.,  Vanol  Building. 

Professor  of  Chest  Diseases. 

BRANSFORD  LEWIS,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  627  Century  Building. 

Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

LINUS  A.  LILLY,  S.  J.,  University. 

Moderator  of  Fleur  de  Lis. 

GUSTAVE  LIPPMANN,  M.  D.,  Lister  Building. 

Assistant  in  Childrens'  Diseases. 

SAMUEL  T.  LIPSITZ,  M.  D.,  4315  Page  Boulevard. 

Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

HANAU  W.  LOEB,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  537  N.  Grand  Avenue. 

Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

CLARENCE  LOEB,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

VIRGIL  LOEB,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 

JOHN  B.  LOUIS,  S.  J.,  University. 

Instructor  in  Drawing. 

CLARENCE  D.  LUKENS,  D.  D.  S.,  Linmar  Building. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry;  Professor  of  Orthodontia. 

HERLUM  J.  LUND,  M.  D.,  1050  Century  Building. 

Assistant  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

REV.  MICHAEL  LUTZ,  S.  J.,  1437  N.  Eleventh  Street. 

Head  Master,  Gonzaga  Hall. 

ELIAS  POTTER  LYON,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D„  4326  Forest  Park  Boul. 

Dean  of  the   School   of  Medicine;    Professor  and  Director   of  the 

Department  of  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry, 

and  Pharmacology. 

JOSEPH  A.  MCLAUGHLIN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Director  of  Music. 
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JESSE  McDONALD,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Constitutional  Law. 

REV.  FRANCIS  X.  McMENAMY,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

REV.  MATTHEW  McMENAMY,  S.  J„  University. 

Regent  of  the  Institute  of  Law, 

Professor  of  Special  Metaphysics  and  Ethics. 

S.  T.  McMILLIN,  D.  D.  S.,  3501  South  Grand  Avenue. 

Demonstrator  of  Dental  Anatomy. 

JOHN  WOODS  MARCHILDON,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,         1528  S.  Theresa  Ave. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

HERBERT  R.  MARLATT,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Contracts. 

ANDREW  C.  MARONEY,  Institute  of  Law. 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure. 

CHARLES  P.  MARTEN,  M.  D.,  4111  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Assistant  in  Childrens'  Diseases. 

REV.  MICHAEL  MARTIN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Pastoral  and  Moral  Theology. 

REV.  HERMAN  MEINERS,  S.  J.,  University. 

Treasurer. 

ALBERT  MILLER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

REV.  JAMES  P.  MONAGHAN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Physics. 

WILLIAM  H.  MOOK,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

WILLIAM  G.  MOORE,  M.  D.,  86  Vandeventer  Place. 

Vice-Dean  School  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

REV.  ALBERT  MUNTSCH,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  French. 

CHARLES  H.  NEILSON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D., 

1402   South  Grand  Avenue. 
Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

CLARENCE  M.  NICHOLSON,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  4500  Olive  Street. 

Professor  of  Regional  and  Clinical  Surgery. 
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REV.  JOHN  F.  O'CONNOR,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Poetry. 

REV.  FRANCIS  X.  O'NEIL,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Latin. 

JAMES  R.  O'NEILL,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  English. 

ARCHER  O'REILLY,  If.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Instructor  in  Orthopedics. 

STEPHAN  OSDOBA,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

REV.  BERNARD  J.  OTTING,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

REV.  BERNARD  J.  OTTEN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

E.  B.  OWEN,  D.  D.  S.,  2728  Chouteau  Avenue. 

Demonstrator  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

DAVID  R.  PARMAN,  M.  D.,  4473  Delmar  Boulevard. 

Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

EVERETT  W.  PATTISON,  LL.  D.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Civil  Procedure. 

CHRISTIAN  F.  PFINGSTEN,  M.  D.,  4500  Olive  Street. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

HERMAN  G.  PIEPER,  M.  D.,  2236  Indiana  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

REV.  WILLIAM  F.  POLAND,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Metaphj~sics. 

ELMO  P.  PORTERFIELD,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  C,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 
Instructor  in  Medicine. 

LOUIS  RASSIEUR,  M.  D.,  1S07  South  Broadway. 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

JOHN  B.  RENO,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Elementary  Law,  Sales,  Statute  of  Frauds,  Parliamentary 

Law,  Domestic  Relations,  Real  Property,  Common 

Law  Pleading. 

REV.  JOSEPH  C.  RENO,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Latin. 
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ALEXANDER  H.  ROBBINS,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Law  of  Domestic  Relations. 

REV.  WILLIAM  F.  ROBISON,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Ethics   and   Political  Economy. 

PRANK  RODGERS,  D.  D.  S.,  3554  Caroline  Street. 

Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

REV.  ALOYSIUS  J.  ROTHER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Ontology. 

THOMAS  J.  ROWE,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Code  Pleading. 

GEORGE  RUEPPEL,  S.  J.,  University. 

Assistant  Librarian. 

J.  J.  RUSSLER,  M.  D.,  2622A  South  Jefferson  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 

FRANK  B.  RYAN,  A.  B„  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Professor  of  Law. 

HON.  O'NEILL  RYAN,  LL.  D.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex-Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

LLEWELLYN  SALE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  4621  Westminster  Place. 

Assistant  in  Medicine. 

CHARLES  M.  SANDOVAL,  A.  B.,  University. 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 

MATTHIAS  H.  SCHEELE,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 

DANIEL  M.  SCHOEMAKER,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,        1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 
Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

SIDNEY  I.  SCHWAB,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

MAJOR  G.  SEELIG,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgical  Pathology  and  Instructor  in 

Surgery. 

LEON  F.  SHACKELL,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Physiology. 

JAMES  W.  SHANKLAND,  M.  D.,  Marina  Building. 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 
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REV.  JAMES  I.  SHANNON,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Mathematics. 

NORVELLE  W.  SHARPE,  M.  D.,  3529  Lucas  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

CARROLL  SMITH,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Instructor  in  Surgery  and  Anatomy. 

LUTHER  E.  SMITH,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.  Institute  of  Law. 

American  Law   of  Contracts. 

REV.  WILLIAM  B.  SOMMERHAUSER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  English. 

HORACE  W.  SOPER,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

REV.  JOSEPH  L.  SPAETH,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

ARTHUR  D.  SPILLARD,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Greek. 

REV.  ROBERT  SPIRIG,  S.  J.,  University, 

Instructor  in  Sacred  Music  and  Vocal  Culture. 

FRANKLIN  J.  STANLEY,  B.  S.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Registrar  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

SHERMAN  STEELE,  Litt.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The   Law   of  Agency,   Trusts,   Insurance,   Public   Finance, 

Criminal  Law,  Equity,   Partnership. 

ALBERT  S.  STEINER,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

FRANCIS  J.  SULLIVAN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  5177  Vernon  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

FRANK  H.  SULLIVAN,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Common  Law  Pleading. 

PERCY  H.  SWAHLEN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  2005  Victor  Street 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

HUDSON  TALBOT,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

DANIEL  G.  TAYLOR,  LL.  B.,  Third  National  Bank. 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
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FRANCIS  A.  TEMM,  M.  D.,  5115  Page  Boulevard. 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

GUY  A.  THOMPSON,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Sales. 

RALPH  L.  THOMPSON,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

FRANCIS  A.  THORNTON,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  University. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

DAVID  G.  TODD,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  4523  Page  Boulevard. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  M.  TOMPKINS,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Law  of  Damages. 

HILLEL  UNTERBERG,  M.  D.,  1407  Temple  Place. 

Assistant  in  Nervous  Diseases. 

JOHN  B.  USHER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Director  of  the  University  Choir. 

O.  L.  VON  DER  AU,  M.  D.,  2210  S.  Twelfth  Street. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

ROBERT  F.  WALKER,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex-Attorney  General,  State  of  Missouri, 

Equity,  Jurisdiction. 

REV.  THOMAS  F.  WALLACE,  S.  J.,  University. 

Vice-President  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

ARTHUR  E.  WALTERS,  M.  D.,  1829  Market  Street. 

Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

BENJAMIN  S.  WARREN,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital. 

Special  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 

MILLARD  F.  WATTS,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Public   Service   Corporations. 

WILLIAM  S.  WIATT,  M.  D.,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy  and   Surgery. 

EDWARD  MARSH  WILLIAMS,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,     1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 
Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 
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JAMES  MEREDITH  WILSON,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Ave. 

Associate  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 

G.  B.  WINTER,  D.  D.  S.,  Frisco  Building. 

Clinical  Instructor  and  Lecturer  on  Nitrous  Oxide  Anesthesia. 

FRANCIS  J.  WLODAREK,  A.  M.,  University. 

Business. 

WILLIAM  F.  WOERNER,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Wills,  Administration  and  Estates. 

ROSS  A.  WOOLSEY,  M.  D.,  Frisco  Hospital. 

Instructor  in  Pathology. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  School  of 
Medicine 


Senior  Class,  1909-1910. 

Allen,   Robert  W Donnellson,  111. 

Baker,  Cecil   Heber    Altamont,  111. 

Berry,  Roy  C Harrisburg,  111. 

Bitz,  Lawrence  Bernard,  A.  B.,  Ph.  B Evansville,  Ind. 

Blount,  Harry  J Potosi,  Mo. 

Boeckman,  Prank  Alfred La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Bowman,  William  Burley  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boyd,  Tulley  Van  Anna,  111. 

Bridgewater,  James  Erman Norman,  Okla. 

Buddy,  Edward  Philip St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Bullard,  Ernest  Edwin Lowder,  111. 

Burg,    Walter    A St.  Anna,  Wis. 

Clymer,  Cyril  Ebert. El  Reno,  Okla. 

Crider,  Adolphus  Jackson Freeburg,  Mo. 

Eckert,   Alfred  Fred    Millstadt,  111. 

Evetz,   Adolph  Matthew    Carroll,  Iowa. 

*Feeney,  Francis  Patrick   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Finney,  William  Ozro Kennett,  Mo. 

Finney,  Ernest  G Kennett,  Mo. 

Fitzporter,  Alonzo  Leo,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Flynn,  George  William   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gansloser,  Maximilian  William   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Griot,  Albert  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Griot,  George  Augustus    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Halley,  Claude  Dickerson St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hanna,  Michel Zagazig,  Egypt. 

Heely,  Louis  Andrew East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Hopper,  Simeon Cambridge,  Idaho. 

Huffman,  Kenneth  Bowles   Bentonville,  Ark. 

Kane,  Robert  Lecnidas  Raleigh,  111. 

Kerley,   Granville    Simpson,  111. 

Keyton,  John  Tyler    Rockwood,  111. 

*Died  Feb.  3.  1910. 
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Kissel,  Julius  Peter Belleville,  111. 

Roller,  Herman  M Davenport,  Iowa. 

Roller,  Louis  Robert   Davenport,  Iowa. 

Rultgen,  Edward  Fredonia,  Wis. 

Ruyrkendall,  Louis  Clifton   Leonard,  Texas. 

Lamb,  David  R St.  Louis,  Mo. 

La  Rue,  Claude  Loraine New  Burnside,  111. 

La  Rue,   Frank Dexter,  Mo. 

Lowe,  Horace  Archie   Birwich,  Mo. 

McDonald,  James  Harold Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Martin,  Ruben  Ferdinand  Ackley,  Iowa. 

Meyers,  Milton  Montague St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Morgan,  John  Benjamin Rinmundy,  111. 

Millikin,  Lester  Allen,  Ph.  G Greenway,  Ark. 

Murphy,  Edward  Sarsfield,  A.  B Anniston,  Ala. 

O'Connell,  Cornelius  Aloysius Lima,  Ohio. 

O'Neal,   Orvil    McLeansboro,  111. 

Padberg,  Louis  Rudolph,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Potts,  James  Madison   Sullivan,  Mo. 

Price,  John  Leo  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Remley,  George  Carlos  Orrick,  Mo. 

Schlenker,  Lawrence  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schumacher,  Leo  Sebastian    Edwardsville,  111. 

Shemwell,  Allen  Henry,  A.  B Birdsville,  Ry. 

Spitzig,  B.  Louis,  A.  B Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sprenger,  Arthur  Louis Peoria,  111. 

Sternfels,  Arthur  Francis Belle  Rive  P.  O.,  La. 

Streetor,  Roderick  Dhu St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Suldane,  John  A Chicago,  111. 

Schleeter,  Charles  Edward St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sellers,  Claude  Lucullus Ossawatomie,  Ras. 

Turek,  Alois  Edward  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Van  Wormer,  Wellington  Clarence Virden,  111. 

Wardleigh,  Claude  Ernest Ogden,  Utah. 

Will,   Leo   Archibald    Herrin,  111. 

Wilcockson,  Homer  Bryant   Loami,  111. 

Williams,  Edward  Marsh,  A.  B.,  B.  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Junior  Class,  1909-1910. 

Baker,  John  William  Madison,  111. 

Bartlett,  Carl  Jackson Drewsey,  Ore. 
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Bauman,  Charles  Martin    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bolend,  Rex  George,  B.  S Sulphur,  Okla. 

Boutros,   Charles   E Enid,  Okla. 

Brennan,  Arthur  William St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Broecker,  Eugene  Leo St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bullington,  Grover  Cleveland   Vandalia,  111. 

Butler,  Thomas  Bernard,  B.  S Jacksonville,  111. 

Carney,  Roscoe  Patrick Dixon,  111. 

Coffee,  Cyrus  Eben St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Crossan,  John  Wesley Eldora,  Iowa. 

Coyle,  Emory   Joplin,  Mo. 

Crum,  Robert  Lester Pontiac,  111. 

Doering,   Valentine   T Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

Eyerman,  Charles  Herman    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pish,  William  Otto Fillmore,  111. 

Garris,  Charles  Lowery    Eldorado,  Iowa. 

Goin,  Lowell  Sidney Charter  Oak,  Iowa. 

Griswold,   Ross   W Litchfield,  111. 

Hawker,  William  Davis    Quincy,  111. 

Haynes,  Frank  Watkins St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Heithaus,  Aloys  Severne St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Helminiak,  Joseph  John Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Henry,  Sylvester  F.   Watson,  111. 

Hodgson,  Gilbert  Haven Albion,  111. 

Hyland,  Robert  Francis,  A.  B Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Kinsella,  Ralph  Aloysius,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Knabb,  Henry  Folsam Springfield,  Mo. 

Knowles,  Henry  B Ingraham,  111. 

Koenig,  Charles  Albert Salisbury,  Mo. 

Kramolowsky,  Helmuth  Henry Union,  Mo. 

Krompotic,  Marion,  A.  B Kansas  City,  Kas. 

McGann,  Raymond  C Macomb,  111. 

Matthews,  Gilpin  L Owensville,  Mo. 

Mills,  Nathan  K.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Motl,  Lewis   Waterloo,  Wis. 

Murphy,  Arthur  John Howell,  Ind. 

Neece,  Irving  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Phillips,  James  Emory,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Printy,   Louis,  A.   B Imogene,  Iowa. 

Potter,  James  Louis,  LL.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Riordan,  John  Francis Hannibal,  Mo. 

Rotter,  Julius  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Ryan,  Lawrence  Augustus,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Shannon,  Hugh  Robinson,  B.  S Enid,  Okla. 

Sharp,  George  Laird New  Douglas,  111. 

Scott,  William  George Yale,  Kas. 

Stein,  Arthur  William,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  G Belleville,  111. 

Stines,  Thomas East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Swarts,  Joseph  Louis,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Van  Cleve,  John  D.,  Ph.  B Maiden,  Mo. 

Washington,  Lancaster  George St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Werner,  August  A O'Fallon,  Mo. 

Yandell,  Harley Mt.  Vernon,  111. 

Sophomore  Class,  1909-1910. 

Baker,  Elbert   Eldorado,  111. 

Brandes,  Henry  August Granite  City,  111. 

Bond,  Jesse  Fred St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Burgess,  True   Russellville,  Ark. 

Clancy,  James  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Castle,  Leo Pocatello,   Idaho. 

Duncan,  Hiram  Berton Shelbyville,  Mo. 

Douglas,  Edmond  Turner Hillsboro,  111. 

Delzell,  William  Andrew Rogersville,  Mo. 

Dean,  William  Thomas,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ernst,  Edwin  Charles St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fitzgerald,  James  Joseph,  A.  B Leadville,  Colo. 

Flury,  John  Albert Toledo,  Ohio. 

Furlong,  Joseph  Alphonse St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Griot,  Arthur  J St  Louis,  Mo. 

Hall,  Stanley  M Clarence,  Mo. 

Hardesty,  Joel  Willis Winfield,  Mo. 

Harnagel,  Fred  Harvey St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hawker,  Charles  Ross Perry,  111. 

Johnstone,  John  Craig,  B.  S Lawton,  Okla. 

Kassmeyer,  John  Christ Ft.  Madison,  Iowa. 

Kesling,  Otho  Granville Logansport,  Ind. 

Larkin,  Bernard  John,  A.  B Loogootee,  Ind. 

Lipsky,  Jacob  Samuel Alton,  111. 

McCarthy,  Eugene  Florian,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miller,  Charles  Henry St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miller,  Henry  Fancourt Wayne  City,  111. 

Pfeffer,  Charles  August Columbia,  111. 

Poehl,  George  William St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pulliam,  Madison  Glenarm,  111. 
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Reilly,  Joseph  John,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robins,  Julius    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ryan,  Linus  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schafer,  Joseph  Charles Moberly,  Mo. 

Schmiemeier,  Herman  August St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smith,  Frank  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stanton,  Harley  Gibson Reno,  111. 

Stine,  Ira  A Cisne,  111. 

Thie,  Otto  William Latty,  Iowa. 

Trippel,  Edward New  Baden,  111. 

Wagner,  Anthony  C Lindsay,  Neb. 

Wagner,  Mathias  A Sidney,  Ohio. 

Whiteside,  Edgar  Eusebius,  A.  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Williams,  Charles  Augustus Luverne,  Minn. 

Williams,   Paul   Raymond Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Zuercher,  John  C,  A.  B Broadhead,  Wis. 

Freshman  Class,  1909-1910. 

Agnew,  Patrick  Walter   Westphalia,  Kas. 

Austin,  Forest  Jay    Broken  Bow,  Neb. 

Back,  Frank   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Barragy,    Joseph    Carroll Rockwell,    Iowa. 

Berghoff,   Robert    Chicago,  111. 

Beatty,    James    Mascoutah,  111. 

Boughnou,  Harvey  Peter    Thayer,  Mo. 

Boyne,   Walter    East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Bussard,  Clifford  Frank   Robinson,  111. 

Carroll,  Paul  James   East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Causey,   Frederick   Archibald Pekin,  111. 

Child,   Walter    Ogden,  Utah. 

Conley,  Hubert  Oscar   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Crowe,    Henry    Sullivan,  Mo. 

Cruzen,  Roy  Ellis Walnut  Hill,  111. 

De  Laney,   Regester Holcomb,  Mo. 

Dial,    Virgial     Cardwell,  Mo. 

Ellis,  Charles  Oliver Fairfield,   Mo. 

Ellis,  Sterling   Fairfield,   Mo. 

Epperson,  Allan  Hannan    Axtell,  Mo. 

Foley,  James  Lennon,  A.  B Chicago,  111. 

Floreth,  Otto  Phillip Mt.  Olive,  111. 

Goodall,  Oswald  Patrick    Toronto,  Iowa. 

Greer,   Mark    Vandalia,  Mo. 
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Gungle,  Edward  Joseph    Bonita,  Ariz. 

Haley,   Michael    Robert Sabina,  Ohio. 

Halstead,  Frederick  Smith St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hardesty,   Willis   Brown    Winfield,  Mo. 

Harrison,  Uen   Collinsville,  111. 

Hennerich,  Joseph  Paul,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Higgins,  James  Ralph   Bunker  Hill,  111. 

Hoffner,  William  Daniel   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Howard,  Fred.  Thomas Lebanon,  111. 

Isaacs,   Philip,  A.   B Forrest  City,  Ark. 

Kell,   Frederick    Centralia,  111. 

Keller,  Daniel  Casteel   Hudson,  Ohio. 

Knabb,  Arthur  Dolphie   Springfield,  Mo. 

Koon,  Guy   Spickard,  Mo. 

Lamers,  Bernard  Herman St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lewis,   Walter   Scott Noble,  Okla. 

Loyola,  Salvador  Lucretaro,  Mexico. 

Lyerla,  Walter  Samuel Crestline,  Kas. 

Maguire,  Michael   Joseph Spokane,  Wash. 

McCarthy,  Harvey  Edward Carbondale,  111. 

McCarthy,  Hiram  George,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  C Mackinac  I.,  Mich. 

McKay,   James  Clyde Kennett,  Mo. 

McFadden,  James  Frederick St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McMurtry,   Freeman  Howe Salem,  Mo. 

McNearney,   Joseph    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mellenkamp,  Noble  Elmo Tampico,  Ind. 

Moore,  Gail    Bell  Rive,  111. 

Moore,  Neil    White  Oak,  Mo. 

O'Brien,  William,  Ph.  G Fairburg,  Ohio. 

O'Brien,  Stephen  Leo Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

O'Connell,  John    Shreveport,  La. 

O'Neil,  Richard Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Ohrt,    Harold    Frederick Burlington,   Iowa. 

O'Reilly,   Edward   Martin St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Owen,  John   Paul Shelbina,  Mo. 

Padberg,  Aloys  John St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Redmond,   Charles  Vincent St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rheinhardt,  John  Herman Glen  Elder,  Kas. 

Reinhardt,  Robert   Glen  Elder,  Kas. 

Rice,  Joseph  Ransom Butte,  Mont. 

Rice,    Imas    Butte,  Mont. 

Robinson,    John    Liberty,  Mo. 
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Rodenbaugh,  Frederick  Hase St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ryan,   William    , Bloomington,   111. 

Sbarbaro,    John  Andrew Chicago,   111. 

Scherer,  Philip  Harrison St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Shrader,  Walter   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Shackell,   Leon   F Columbia,  Mo. 

Snyder,  Edward  Nichols Waukesha,  Wis. 

Stadtherr,  Edward  Frederick Gibbon,  Minn. 

Stadtherr,   Anthony  Louis    Gibbon,  Minn. 

Strerath,  Paul,  A.  B Schlebusch,  Germ'ny 

Snedec,  Joseph  Francis Pueblo,  Colo. 

Tremblay,    Julius    Letaune Butte,  Mont. 

Vera,  Miguel,  Ph.  B Lucretaro,  Mexico. 

Vonachen,  John  Rudolph    Peoria,  111. 

Vohs,  Carl  Ferdinand St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Werner,  Otto  Paul O'Fallon,  Mo. 

Wessling,  Alfred  Lewis St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wessling,  Frederick  John St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Willcockson,   Thomas  Hendricks Loami,  111. 

Will,  Waldo  Theodor   Mehlville,  Mo. 

Williamson,  Buell  Otis Fillmore,  111. 

Young,    Nicholas    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Zohlen,   John    Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Special  Students. 

Keller,  Rev.   Charles    Centaur,  Mo. 

Post- Graduates. 

Penn,  R.  M.,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Phillip,  Herman,  M.  D Berlin,  Germany. 

McKay,  McHenry,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Combined  Course.    (B.  S.  and  M.  D.) 

Bartlett,  Carl  Jackson Drewsey,  Oregon. 

Berry,  Roy  C Harrisburg,  111. 

Finney,  William   Ozro    Kennett,  Mo. 

Hawker,  William  Davis Quincy,  111. 

Henry,   Sylvester  F Watson,  111. 

Keyton,   John   Tyler    Rockwood,  111. 

McConnell,  William  John Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Murphy,  Arthur  John   Howell,  Ind. 

O'Connell,  Cornelius  Aloysius   Lima,  Ohio. 

Shackell,  Leon  Francis Columbia,  Mo. 

Shemwell,  Allen  Henry,  A.  B Birdsville,  Ky. 

Summer  School — Clinical  Courses. 

Cruse,  L.  F.,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Feinstein,  L.  A.,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ford,  W.,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Garner,  J.  R.,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Howe,  Emma,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kring,  C.  H.,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McKnight,  N.  B.,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reber,  G.  A.,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wagers,  A.  J.,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Summer  School — Laboratory  Courses. 

Agnew,   W.   H Westphalia,   Kas. 

Bernal,  L.  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bick,    J.   A Hammond,  Ind. 

Bond,   J.   F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boyd,  T.  B Anna,  111. 

Coffee,  C.  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Crehore,   M.   A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Crum,    L.    R Pontiac,  111. 

De  Haan,  A.  J East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Edler,  William    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Evetz,  A.  M Carroll,  Iowa. 

Eyermann,  C.  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Feeney,  F.  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fitzporter,  A.   F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Flynn,   W.    G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gauly,   E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kennedy,    P.    H Charleston,  S.  C. 

Kissel,  J.  P Belleville,  111. 

Kultgen,  E Fredonia,  Wis. 

Kramolowsky,  H Union,  Mo. 

Larkin,  B.  J Loogootee,  Ind. 

Lipsky,  J.  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McDonald,  H Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Padberg,   A.    J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pfeffer,  C.  A Columbia,  111. 

Prim,  E.   J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Purmort,    N.    H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rotter,  J.  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rundle,  B.  S.,  A.  B Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Ryan,  A.  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schroeder,   W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scleeter,  C.  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sharp,'  G New  Douglas,  111. 

Scheele,  H.  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wardleigh,  C.  E Ogden,  Utah. 

Will,   W.   T St  Louis,  Mo. 

Willcockson,  H.   B Loami,  111. 

Young,  N.  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  St.  Louis 
Dental  College 


Senior  Class,  1909-1910. 

Bernal,  Leon  John St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ball,  Charles  Joseph St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fletcher,  William  Bowen Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

Gauley,  Elver Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Granger,   Edward Chamois,  Mo. 

Greer,  George Searcy,  Ark. 

Grimaud,  Vincent  Albin Crosstown,  Mo. 

Herman,  Armin  Richard Freeburg,  111. 

Holt,  Lester  Carl St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hodge,  Edward  Monroe Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Heublein,  Richard  George St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jones,  Samuel  Gale Fordyce,  Ark. 

Kobbervig,  Karl  Ingwald Everett,  Wash. 

Marlow,  William  London Kennett,  Mo. 

Miller,  Frederick  Werner Wright  City,  Mo. 

Moore,  Lesley  Leroy Blue  Springs,  Mo. 

Niemiller,  Fred East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Padberg,  Aloys  John St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Parrish,  Elisha  Hamilton Arcadia,  Kas. 

Romanski,   Abraham St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Osterheld,  Herman St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schowengerdt,  Walter  Otto Chamois,  Mo. 

Smith,  Arthur  Ervin '. Pittsburg,  Kas. 

Taylor,  William  Bailey St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Von  Nahmen,  Albert Wentzville,  Mo. 

Weckerly,  Paul  John Newburg,  Mo. 

Wells,  William  Henry Troy,  Mo. 

Whitley,  Arthur  Cleveland St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Junior  Class,  1909-1910. 

Arnoldi,  Herman  Albert Mt.  Olive,  111. 

Bellew,  Oscar Kenosha,  Wis. 
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Boos,    Jacob St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bishop,  Grover  Cleveland Cardwell,  Mo. 

Caldwell,  George  Thomas Fairfield,  111. 

Cook,  Robert  Taylor Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Clugston,  Frank  Albert Cherokee,  Kas. 

Dee,  Patrick  Stephens Keene,  N.  H. 

Dicks,  Louis  James Plymouth,  Mich. 

Duffendeck,  Joseph  Fred Wellington,  Mo. 

Downen,   Len Ridge  way,  111. 

Dallas,  William  Buell Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Garrell,  Clarence  Edgar Upper  Alton,  111. 

Gaines,  William  Elmer Brunswick,  Mo. 

Hemker,  Russell  Clarence Catawissa,  Mo. 

Jacobi,  Joseph  Godlieb Martinsburg,  Mo. 

Loberg,  Elmer Lixville,  Mo. 

Lewis,  George  Ivan Bible  Grove,  111. 

Lehane,  James  Cornelius Junction  City,  Kas. 

Lasker,  Albert  Irwin St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mason,  James  P Jonesburg,  Mo. 

Mudd,  Benjamin  DeSales Silex,  Mo. 

Munchow,  John  Bernhardt St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Murphy,  Edward  Eugene Winona,  Minn. 

McConaghie,  Vernard  David Oakdale,  111. 

Mense,  Raymond  Carl Washington,  Mo. 

Outzen,  Clarence  Albert Richfield,  Utah. 

Poff,  Delbert  Wesley Olney,  111. 

Pfeffer,  Louis  William Columbia,  111. 

Ring,  William  Henry Noble,  111. 

Reed,  Oscar  Roy Labaddie,  Mo. 

Staikoff,  Delcho  Roshlevsky Merchlery,  Bulgaria. 

Sunderman,  William  Everett Bible  Grove,  111. 

Schmidt,  Otto  Stephen St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Spalding,  Louis  Napoleon Columbia,  Mo. 

Scheele,  Harry  Aloys St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Williams.  Joseph  Henry Missoula,  Mont. 

Wilmore,  Charles  Mason W.  Frankfort,  111. 

Whitney,  Frank  Blenlarry Cherokee,  Kas. 

Freshmen  Class,  1909-1910. 

Arens,    Joseph Alton,  Iowa. 

Bierbaum,  Fred  Herman Holstein,  Mo. 

Babski,  William  Leo Graban,  Germany. 
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Boggs,  Ben  Curtis Fairfield,  111. 

Barrowman,  Robert  Bruce Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Bray,  Willis  Jennings Waggoner,  111. 

Braxton,  Bert St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chase,  Charles  Squires Hillsboro,  111. 

Clark,  George  Albert Malta,  Mont. 

Deibert,  Hugo  Louis Marine,  111. 

Donk,  Arthur  Ferdinand St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Duguay,  Lucien St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fisher,  Lewis  Elmer Ganntown,  111. 

Fitzgerald,  Eugene  William St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ghio,  Humbert  Stephen St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Grodski,  Walter  Joseph St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hudson,   Woodland Camden,  Ark. 

Heileman,  George  Christian Covington,  Ky. 

James,  Oliver  Cicero St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Luecke,  Herman  G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lyter,   Samuel Bern*,  Ky. 

Marshall,  Roy  Albert Auburn,  Mich. 

Meyers,  Ira  Harry St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Monch,  Theodore  Antonio Venezuela,  S.  America. 

McFarland,  Frederick  Duncan Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Montgomery,  James  Albert Niagara,  X.  D. 

Montgomery,  Samuel  Francis  Theodore.  .  Niagara,  X.  D. 

Markle,  Edward  David St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Oberndorf er,  Leo  Michael Longtown,  Mo. 

O'Brien,  Cornelius  Alphonso St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ostfeld,  Simon St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Riggle,  Harry  Lyon Seymour,  Mo. 

Reuster,  Val St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rapp,  Daniel  Webster Wakefield,  111. 

Roberson,  Tecumseh  Benton Eldorado,  111. 

Roberson,  James  Samuel Carrier  Mills,  111. 

Stadtherr,  Tony  Louis Gibbon,  Minn. 

Shea,  Leo  Frederick St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stanza,  Dale  Sturgeon St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Spoeneman,  Carl  August St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Teuteberg,  Oscar  Emil St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tanner,  Samuel  Roland Union  Star,  Mo. 

Uyeno,  Toichiro Gamanashi,  Japan. 

Vail,  Walter Rich  Hill,  Mo. 

Vandas,  George  James St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Vaughn,  Ross Lomax,  111. 

Walzem,  William  Anthony Warsaw,  111. 

Wittbrodt,  Felix  Joseph Auburn,  Mich. 

Wessels,   William St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Zaugg,  Frederick   Cook Centralia,  Mo. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  St.  Louis 
University  Institute  of  Law 


Senior  Class,  1909-1910. 

Danenhower,  Edward  B Glen  Echo  Park. 

Davis,  Henry  B.,  Pd Fredericktown,  Mo. 

Dempsey,  Vincent,  D.  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dwyer,  Thomas  A.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fusz,  Eugene  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Giblin,   James    J Mankato,  Minn. 

Glynn,   James   J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Goltermann,    Charles   E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hodgman,  George  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindsay,   Henry    T Waupun,  Wis. 

Lynn,   Jesse   D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mohr,  Frank  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Morris,    Thomas    X St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Xoonan,   Sarpy  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O'Brien,  Edward  Wm.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Porter,  Marion   G Chenoa,  111. 

Roberts,    LaMonte   H Denver,  Colo. 

Siff,  Samuel  I St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Singleton,   John  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Steele,  Edward  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tozer,  Francis  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wiegmann,  Carl  E.  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Whyte,  James  G.,  D.  D.  S Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Junior  Class,  1909-1910. 

Achenbach,  Herman  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Arevalo,    Mariano    Hernandez Torreon,  Coah.,  Mex. 

Bakewell,  Paul,  Jr.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Baron,  Maxmillian   G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Barry,    Charles    J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Benoist,   Chas.    L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Berger,   Eugene    St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Boisaubin,  Vincent   L.,   A.   B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brennan,  Edward  J.,  A.  B Providence,  R.  I. 

Bruening,  Bertha  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Budde,  Henry  B.,  Jr DeSoto,  Mo. 

Burns,    John    L Silex,  Mo. 

Canty,    Thomas    A Graceville,  Wis. 

Connell,  James   J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cunningham,  Frank   G Louisville,  Wis. 

Doerflinger,    Chester    A j St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Doyle,  Adele  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ehrhart,  Charles  A.,  Jr St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gilles,    Charles    N Clayton,  Mo. 

Goebel,   Otto    E Alton,  Iowa. 

Grace,  Thomas  A.  J.,  J  r St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gubernator,   Edward    S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Guedry,   Benjamin   W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hilmer,  August  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hochberg,   Edward    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jacobsmeyer,  Harry  S.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jones,  Douglas   H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Joplin,   Wayman   C Eureka,  Mo. 

Lancaster,  Richard   J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lashly,  Arthur  V Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

McCarthy,    John    R .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McDonald,  Joseph  I.,  B.  S St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

McDermott,    James   F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Maguire,   Mary  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Murdoch,   Charles  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Murphy,  Thomas  H.,  Jr Tuxedo,  Mo. 

O'Boyle,  Rose   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Quinn,  John  B.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ross,    Anna    L Novelty,  Mo. 

Sandoval,  Carlos  M.,  A.  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schiek,  Walter  W Freeburg,  111. 

Stack,  Aloysius  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Susanka,  William    Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Thielecke,  Erwin  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tobin,  John  C,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Troy,  Edward  J.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wolff,    Clarence    L Clayton,  Mo. 

Wheeling,    William    E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Zinser,   Emil    W Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Freshman  Class,  1909-1910. 

Adams,   Henry   C,   A.   B New  Orleans,  La. 

Altman,    Abe    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bakewell,    Edward    L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Banta,  Daniel  W Great  Bend,  Kas. 

Bates,    William    M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bender,  John  R.,  A.  M Sutton,  Nebr. 

Benoist,  P.  Elmer St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boxerman,   Joseph    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Campbell,   Frank  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cates,  La  Motte   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chapman,  Wilton   D Litchfield,  111. 

Chouteau,   Auguste    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cooke,   Henry   S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Devine,  Grover  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dientsbach,    Samuel    A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dockery,  Raymond  E.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dougherty,   James   H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Duffy,   Thomas   E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eberle,  Alphone  G.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ehrhart,   John   D Areola,  111. 

Ermatinger,  Walter  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fabick,   Oliver  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ficker,    Pater    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Finnegan,    John    H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gillespie,    Francis    L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Graf,   William   J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Green,  Arthur  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Grindler,    Julius    Collinsville,  111. 

Grodzki,  William  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hagen,   Jackson    J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hahn,   Herbert   F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Higley,   Leo   W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hamilton,  Thomas   B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hess,    John    G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henderson,   Devereaux   L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hobbs,  J.  Lucian,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hollos,  P.  Aurelia St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Holland,   Oscar   L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Holman,  Roy    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hopkins,    Henry    H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jacobs,  Raymond    Shreveport,  La. 
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Jacoby,    Charles    A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jones,  J.  Chester,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kurtz,  Robert  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kennah,    Joseph    I St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lochmoeller,    William    C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lyster,    T.    J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McGreevy,  William  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Maginn,   Leo  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mathews,   Thomas  A Evansville,  111. 

Matre,  Frank  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miller,  Clayton  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Malony,  Michael   T St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Moran,  Robert  E Areola,  111. 

Mueller,    George    A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Morris,   Arthur   H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Murray,   George   A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Murray,  Robert  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O'Brien,   Thomas  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Osf eld,   Frank    B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Painter,   Earl   H Pekin,  111. 

Prill,   Max   H Centralia,  111. 

Posnasky,   Morris    H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Renick,  John   F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rueschhoff,    John    B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ruschhaupt,  Harry  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scheibl,  Herbert,  A.  B Cassville,  Wis. 

Schloemer,   Joseph    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Slyman,  Anthony  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smith,  Drewry  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tierhauf,   Harry  J St.  Louis, -Mo. 

Thomas,    Jessie    B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Timmerman,  Herman  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tobin,  Edward  L.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tully,  Edward   J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Van  Riper,  Walker  M.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Victor,    Orvill    O St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vogel,  Albert  G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Waechter,  James  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Walz,  Albert   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Walz,  Frank    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Westhues,   Henry   J Glasgow,  Mo. 

Wood,    Margaret    E St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  School  of 
Divinity 

1909-1910. 

Arenas,   Victoriano    Becerril  de  Campos,  Pa- 

lencia,  Spain. 

Benoit,  Francis  W Bochum,  Germany. 

Blakely,  Paul  L Covington,  Ky. 

Brainard,  R.  Henry San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brockman,  Rev.  Hubert  F Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Brooks,  Robert  M New  Orleans,  La. 

Busch,  Francis  X St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Cain,  Mark  A Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Calhoun,  Edward  J Jacksonville,  111. 

Carey,  Thomas  A New  Orleans,  La. 

Cloud,  Charles  H Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Coady,  Daniel  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cogley,  William  E Emmett,  Mich. 

Cook,  Andrew  J Detroit,  Mich. 

Corboy,  William  J Limerick,  Ireland. 

Cornell,  Walter  G Chicago,  111. 

Cronin,  Rev.  Daniel  M Duagh,  Kerry,  Ireland. 

Cuevas,  Rev.  Marian Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Dannegger,  Ernest Munich,  Bavaria. 

Deglman,  Francis  G Mankato,  Minn. 

Deglman,  Rev.  George  A Mankato,  Minn. 

Deignan,  Hugh  P Ballinamore,  County  Leit- 

rim,  Ireland. 

Derschug,  Gregory  J Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Doyle,  Rev.  James  I Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Driscoll,  William  H Boston,  Mass. 

Fenoughty,  Rev.  Joseph  P Paola,  Kas. 

Flynn,  Hubert  J San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Foss,  Francis  X Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Foulkes,  David  J Wicklow,  Ireland. 

Fox,  Albert  C Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Froebes,  Philip  W Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Galtes,  Paul  F Bakersfield,  Cal. 

Garesche,  Edward  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Goll,  Louis  J Marbach,  Germany. 

Gosiger,  Rev.  Frederic  A Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Grollig,  Rev.  John  H Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hamill,  Ignatius  A Chicago,  111. 

Hamilton,  David  E Boone,  Iowa. 

Hanhauser,  Lawrence  T Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hecken,  Henry K.  Waldniel,  Rhine  Prov- 
ince, Germany. 

Hendrix,  William  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Horst,  Joseph  J Duesseldorf,  Germany. 

Hutchinson,  Daniel  D New  Orleans,  La. 

Kaufmann,  Alfred Soleure,  Switzerland. 

Kearns,  Clarence  J Louisville,  Ky. 

Keel,  Aloysius  J St.  Gall,  Switzerland. 

Keel,    Robert St.  Gall,  Switzerland. 

Kelley,  Robert  M Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Kelly,  James  L Chicago,  111. 

Leahy,  William  J Wisner,  Neb. 

McKernan,  Francis  A Indianapolis,  Ind. 

McKervey,  J.  Hasson  Macon,  Ga. 

McNamara,  Stephen  E Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Madden,  John  P San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Meyer,  Francis  J Chicago,  111. 

Mondelli,  Aloysius San     Nicandro     di     Bari, 

Italy. 

Moran,  Edward  J Boston,  Mass. 

Mortell,  John  B Chicago,  111. 

Murphy,  Timothy  L San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Nash,  John  J Chicago,  111. 

Nash,  Rev.  William  T Chicago,  111. 

Padberg,  Rev.  William  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Palmer,  Mark  L Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Phillips,  Patrick  J Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Riester,  Albert  C Galion,  Ohio. 

Rohde,  Aloysius  H Newport,  Ky. 

Ryan,  Rev.  Robert  A St.  Marys,  Kas. 

Schmitt,  James  S Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Schuetz,  Charles  E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shanley,  George  P Chicago,  111. 

Smith,  Thomas  J Omaha,  Neb. 
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Smith,  William  E Spokane,  Wash. 

Spirig,  Rev.  Robert  P St.  Gall,  Switzerland. 

Supersaxo,  Basil Saas-Fee,  Canton  Valais, 

Switzerland. 

Tenk,  Rev.   Herman   J Quincy,  111. 

Theissen,  Rev.  Augustine  D Covington,  Ky. 

Troy,  Rev.  Patrick  J Caladonia,  Mich. 

Usher,  John  V Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Wallace,  James  J New  Orleans,  La. 

Walters,  Augustine  W Amern  St.  Georg,  Germany. 

Weckx,    Rev.    Peter    J Overpelt,  Belgium. 

Weis,  Rev.  Joseph  A Mankato,  Minn. 

Wilczewski,  Joseph Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  School  of 
Philosophy  and  Science 


1909-1910. 

Agnew,  William  H Westphalia,  Kas. 

Berens,  Anthony  F Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Berens,  John  A Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Bick,  Jacob  A Hammond,  Ind. 

Bockhorst,  Aloysius  H Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bracken,  Edward  J Columbus,  Ohio. 

Camenzind,  Albert  J Toledo,  Ohio. 

Clifford,  John  J Chicago,  111. 

Corey,  Anthony  H Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 

D'Haene,  Ormond  P Detroit,  Mich. 

Donnelly,  Thomas  J Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dowd,  William  A Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Egan,  Thomas  A Chicago,  111. 

Erbacher,  Henry  J St.  Marys,  Kas. 

Gruenthaner,  Michael  J Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Grueter,  Albert  B Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Harder,  Robert  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hart,  Edward  L Omaha,  Neb. 

Herbers,  Joseph  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hohman,  Leonard  H Columbus,  Ohio. 

Joliat,   Joseph Louisville,  Ohio. 

Kane,  Terence  T Chicago,  111. 

Kehres,  Rev.  Gregory Spielerville,  Ark. 

Kelly,  Aloysius  T Omaha,  Neb. 

Kelly,  Thomas  M Chicago,  111. 

Kiefer,  Joseph  F Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Killacky,   Urban   H Chicago,  111. 

Krost,  John  G Hammond,  Ind. 

Kuenzel,  Anthony  R Washington,  Mo. 

Lorenz,  John  E Mankato,  Minn. 

Macelwane,  James  B Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Mahowald,  George  H .Mankato,  Minn. 

McMahon,  Martin  J Chicago,  111. 
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Mc Williams,  James  A St.  Marys,  Kas. 

Menager,  Edward  C Nantes,  France. 

Moore,    Thomas    J Chicago,  111. 

Neu,  Bernard  A Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Niedner,  Ludwig St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Obering,  William  F Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

O'Brien,  Joseph  E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O'Connell,  Daniel  M Louisville,    Ky. 

Paruzynski,  William  F Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Preuss,  James   M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Puhl,  Louis  J Maumee,  Ohio. 

Regnet,  Henry  H Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Reilly,  Ignatius  T Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rohr,  Paul  G Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rooney,  Rickard  R Superior,  Wis. 

Ryan,  William  A Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ryan,  William  J Newport,  Ky. 

Scherer,  Peter  J Hammond,  Ind. 

Schmitt,  Alphonse  R Toledo,  Ohio. 

Schulte,  Theodore  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seymour,   Walter   M Detroit,  Mich. 

Shea,  Robin  J Hamilton,  Canada. 

Siphcen,    George   M Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sloctemyer,  Hugo  F Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Smith,  Francis  J Chicago,  111. 

Sullivan,  Charles  P Evanston,  111. 

Walsh,  James  F Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wand,  Augustin  C Lancaster,  Wis. 

Weisenhorn,  Carl  M Quincy,  111. 

Young,  William  J. Chicago,  111. 

Zurlinden,  Edgar  J Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences 


Senior   Class,   1909-1910. 

Downey,  Edward  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Maher,    Paul    P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reyburn,  Thomas    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ring,  George  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ring,  Reginald  R St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sauer,  Walter  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thomas,  B.  Franklin  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Whelan,  Richard   J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Junior  Class,  1909-1910. 

Albrecht,  Edmund   C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bakewell,  Robert  U St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cornet,  Harry  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Darst,  James  E Ferguson,  Mo. 

Fillmore,  Robert  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hunleth,  Aloysius  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Knapp,   Thomas  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Maguire,    John    T St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Malecek,  George  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O'Connor,  Thomas  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O'Reilly,  Thomas  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scully,  John  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tucker,  William  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wall,    Leo    N St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wilson,   George   W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wyers,  Charles  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sophomore  Class,  1909-1910. 

Bowdern,  Thomas  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brandenburg,  Francis  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brennan,  Francis  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Cook,  John  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Denvir,  Francis  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eberle,   Arthur  J. . .  „ St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frank,  Leo  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kiely,  Francis  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lavin,  Patrick  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lumaghi,  Octavius  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Osterman,  John  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Padberg,   John  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Templeman,  Louis  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thole,  John  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Werckmann,  John  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Freshman  Class,  1909-1910. 

Baldwin,  Lawrence  E East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Bannerman,  James  Keating St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bigley,  Frederick  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Borgmeyer,  Joseph  C St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Brennan,  Thomas  P Clearwater,  Kas. 

Carroll,  James  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clarke,  Powhatan  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Doering,  Hubert  R St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Douglass,  James  I Lakenan,  Mo. 

Erker,  Eugene  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Farrell,  James  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fowler,  Francis  E.,  Jr St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gallagher,  E.  Erwin O'Neill,  Neb. 

Gasaway,  Edwin  L Litchfield,  111. 

Giraldin,  William  A.,  Jr St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Goessling,  Leo  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Heckmann,  Frederick  A St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Hennerich,  Walter  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hoffman,   Frederic   J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lanigan,  Francis  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McConnell,  Wm.  John Pittsburg,  Pa. 

McMahon,  Bernard  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O'Keefe,  James  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O'Reilly,   Robert   A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Otten,   Bernard   T Florissant,  Mo. 

Peitzmeier,  John  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pohrer,  William  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reid,  J.  Edgar St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Rueve,  Stephen  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Steber,   Clarence   L Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Sullivan,  Francis  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Temme,  J.  Francis St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tobin,  Francis  R St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wojciechowski,  Peter  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Young,  Joseph  P Valley  Park,  Mo. 

Special  Students,  1909-1910. 

Ahrens,  Arnold   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bailey,  Fred  W.,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Baker,    Sylvester    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bauer*   Maurice    Hagaman,  111. 

Boehm,   Julius   B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bouhasin,  Abraham    Damascus,  Syria. 

Brouillard,  John  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentry,   B.   Major    Venice,  111. 

Gentry,  Virgil  L Venice,  111. 

Gerber,  Clarence   Edwardsville,  111. 

Hayes,  John  M Decatur,  111. 

Haynes,  Solon  Earl   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kilkeary,  Edward  F Decatur,  111. 

Kissell,    Clement    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Koessel,  Arthur  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mansfield,  Columba  S Grant,  Mont. 

Marshall,  John  B Maplewood,  Mo. 

Niedner,    Ludwig    C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Powell,  Walter   J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Priessman,  Francis    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reis,  Edwin  V Belleville,  111. 

Ricketts,    Floyd    Venice,  111. 

Schnoebelen,  Paul  C North  Liberty,  Iowa. 

Semmes,  Lavalette  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Theophilact,  Rev.  Mallin   Granite  City,  111. 

Upshaw,  Harry  T St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Walter,   Lawrence    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Weiss,    Francis    M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Welch,  Hooper  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Summary  by  Countries  and  States 


Alabama    2 

Arizona 1 

Arkansas  9 

Belgium  1 

Bulgaria   2 

California  5 

Canada  1 

Colorado   2 

Egypt 1 

France    1 

Georgia   1 

Germany  9 

Idaho  2 

Illinois  129 

Indiana   10 

Iowa 22 

Ireland 3 

Italy   1 

Japan    1 

Kansas  19 

Kentucky   9 

Louisiana  8 

Massachusetts    2 

Mexico  4 

Michigan  11 

Minnesota    14 

Mississippi   1 


Missouri   428 

Montana  6 

Nebraska  7 

New  Hampshire 1 

New  York 9 

North  Dakota 2 

Ohio   33 

Oklahoma    7 

Oregon   1 

Pennsylvania   2 

Rhode  Island 1 

South  Carolina 1 

Spain  1 

Switzerland 5 

Syria 1 

Texas   2 

Utah   4 

Washington    4 

Wisconsin   24 

Total 811 

United  States 779 

Foreign   Countries 32 

States  represented 34 

Foreign  Countries 14 
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Degrees  Conferred,  1908-1909 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Patrick  F.  Downing Washington,  D.  C. 

Maulvi  Muhammad  Ahmed,  M.  A.,  LL.  B Mirzapur,  India. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Francis  Louis  Stuever,  A.  M.,  M.  D Vienna,  Austria. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Music. 

Alfred  G.  Robyn St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Raymond  A.  Padberg,  A.  B.,  D.  D.  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  M.  Sandoval,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Leo  D.  McCarthy,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Roy  Frank  Bellaire,  B.  S Le  Mars,  Iowa. 

Elmer  P.  Blankenship,  Ph.  G Houston,  Mo. 

Francis  Emerson  Boucher Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Emil  Henry  Burgherr,  Ph.  G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Emil  Andrew  Burst St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clyde  Bradley  Camerer Kinmundy,  111. 

Victor  Boone  Chrane Salisbury,  Mo. 

Archie   Cole Miami,  Tex. 

Francis  Edward  Collins Gratiot,  Wis. 

James  Joseph  Commerford,  B.  S Mentor,  Kas. 

John  Cecil  Cornell Edgewood,  Mo. 

Luke  Henry  Crawshaw Ogden,  Utah. 

Aubert   Durnell St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Claude  Monroe  Evans,  B.  S Xenia,  111. 

Francis  Henry  Fleege East  Dubuque,  111. 

Drury  Leigh  Fish St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Fred.  Henry  Gunn Gila,  111. 

Robert  Goff  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  Albert  Harvey Maple,  Ark. 

Harry  Hughes  Hendricks Dallas,  Tex. 

Otto  Andrew  Lewis  Hennerich St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edward  Henschel   Berlin,  Germany. 

Louis  David  Hughes Carbondale,  111. 

Alphonse  Frank  Kemp,  B.  S Winona,  Minn. 

William   Rufus   King Baton  Rouge,  La. 

William  Joseph  Langan St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  Reed  Leverton Cordell,  Okla. 

Thomas  Kent  McAlpine Vancouver,  B.  C. 

George  Herman  Mathae,  D.  D.  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Alexander  Lachlan  McQuarrie,  B.  S New  Westminster, 

B.  C. 

George  Caplice  Miller,  A.  B St.  Mary's,  Kas. 

Chas.  Moore Bloomfield,  Mo. 

John  Hanly  O'Connell Sedalia,  Mo. 

Guy  Logan  Quails,  B.  S Murphysboro,  111. 

Alphonse  Joseph  Raemdonck,  B.  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Christian  H.  Risser,  B.  S.,  A.  B Florin,  Pa. 

Matthias  Henry  Scheele,  B.  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Lester  Sims Harrison,  Ark. 

Guy  Simpson  Columbia,  Mo. 

Charles  Sylvian  Thomas Baltimore,  Md. 

Roscoe  Conklin  Vernor Nashville,  111. 

Roy  Estis  Waggoner Ponca  City,  Okla. 

Edward  August  Weisenhorn,  A.  B Quincy,  111. 

Julius  Oscar  Wehrman,  M.  D Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Leo  Earl  Wilucki Coulterville,  111. 

Edgar  William  Wippo St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Leo  Paul  Young,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Roscoe  Clinton  Bell Springfield,  111. 

Michael    Byrne Norwich,  N.  Y. 

James  Roscoe  Conklin Arcadia,  Kan. 

Thomas  Patrick  Clarke Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Patrick  Joseph   Donnelly Parsons,  Kas. 

Harold  Joseph  Dressel Kane,  111. 

Claud  Anthony  Richard  Dames St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Leopold  de  la  Vega Culiacan,    Sinalova, 

Mex. 
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Francis  Joseph  Doherty St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ralph  Thomas  Gerak St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henry  Andrew  Jacobi Martinsburg,  Mo. 

Francis  Patrick  Mahon St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Byron  Rush  Mason Salisbury,  Mo. 

Waller  Everett  Pearl Chamois,  Mo. 

Emmett  Merritt  Pitts St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jesse  Reed  Robinson . Greenville,  111. 

Ernest  Walter  Schriever St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Walter  Hubbard  Stallcup Celina,  Tex. 

Edmund  Christian  Tessman Kiester,  Minn. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Joseph  F.  Chartrand St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Joseph  Desloge St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Alphonse  G.  Eberle St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  A.  Grace St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edward  L.  Tobin St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Francis  J.  Yealy Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Clarence  M.  Nicholson,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Warren  P.  Elmer,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bransford  Lewis,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Roy  Frank  Bellaire Le  Mars,  Iowa. 

James  Joseph  Commerford Mentor,  Kas. 

Claude  Monroe  Evans Xenia,  111. 

Alphonse  Frank  Kemp Winona,  Minn. 

Alexander  Lachlan  McQuarrie New  Westminster, 

B.  C. 

Guy  Logan  Quails Murphysboro,  111. 

Alphonse  Joseph  Raemdonck St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Matthias  Henry  Scheele St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Certificates  of  Post-Gratuate  Instruction. 
School  of  Medicine. 

Peter  J.  Gillen,  M.  D Prairie  Du  Rocher, 

111. 

John  J.  Kehoe,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Albert  F.  Kemp,  M.  D Avalon,  Mo. 
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Certificates  of  Summer  School  Course. 
School  of  Medicine. 

L.  F.  Cruse,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  Ford,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  R.  Garner,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Emma  Howe,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  H.  Kring,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

N.  B.  McKnight,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

G.  A.  Reber,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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General  Statement 


HISTORY. 

The  foundation  of  St.  Louis  University  dates  back  to  1818,  three 
years  before  Missouri  became  a  State  of  the  Union. 

On  November  16th,  1818,  Right  Rev.  Louis  William  DuBourg, 
Bishop  of  Louisiana,  with  residence  in  St.  Louis,  opened  St.  Louis 
Academy  in  a  stone  building  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Third  and 
Market  streets.  It  was  under  the  control  of  Rev.  Francois  Niel  and 
other  secular  priests  attached  to  St.  Louis  Cathedral.  The  Academy 
expanded  into  St.  Louis  College  in  1820,  and  a  brick  building,  two 
stories  high,  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  on 
Walnut  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 

Although  the  college  was  successful  and  the  mother  of  many 
students  eminent  in  after  life,  yet  the  secular  clergy  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  attend  to  their  professorial  work  in  St.  Louis  College,  owing 
to  their  numerous  ecclesiastical  duties. 

In  consequence,  Bishop  DuBourg  had  intended  to  hand  the  in- 
stitution over  to  the  Jesuits  a  few  years  after  its  foundation,  for  he 
realized  that  its  existence  would  be  precarious  without  some  such 
guarantee  for  supplying  a  corps  of  trained  professors.  He  had, 
therefore,  made  application  to  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  of  Mary- 
land, but  his  request  could  not  be  granted  as  the  establishments  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Georgetown  and  elsewhere  in  the  Eastern 
States  fully  occupied  all  the  members  at  that  time.  The  disappoint- 
ment, however,  was  to  be  only  temporary. 

Early  in  1823,  Bishop  DuBourg  visited  Washington  to  consult 
with  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  John  C. 
Calhoun,  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  Indian  affairs  of  his  diocese. 
Secretary  Calhoun  suggested  that  he  invite  the  Maryland  Jesuits 
to  give  him  their  assistance  in  his  difficult  pioneer  work.  DuBourg, 
thereupon,  again  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Provincal  of 
Maryland,  offering  to  make  over  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  his  Cathe- 
dral property  in  St.  Louis,  which  comprised  church  and  college,  as 
well  as  a  farm  near  Florissant,  Mo.,  for  an  Indian  Seminary,  if  the 
Jesuits  would  establish  themselves  in  his  diocese.    The  Provincial 
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accepted  that  part  of  the  proposition  which  referred  to  the  Indian 
Seminary,  but  stated  that  priests  could  not  then  he  spared  for  the 
St.  Louis  project. 

Thus,  finally  in  June,  1823,  the  Jesuits  from  "Whitemarsh,  Mary- 
land, took  up  their  abode  at  Florissant,  where  they  opened  a  sem- 
inary for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians.  It  was  not  until  a  some- 
what later  date  that  they  yielded  to  Bishop  DuBourg's  urgent  solici- 
tations to  take  over  St.  Louis  College. 

The  last  session  of  the  college  under  its  old  management  was 
that  of  1826-27.  As  the  Jesuits  desired  to  have  a  boarding  school 
as  well  as  a  day  school,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  new  college 
structure  at  Washington  avenue  and  Ninth  street,  then  outside  the 
limits  of  St.  Louis,  on  property  donated  by  the  Bishop.  During  the 
interval  of  building,  the  Jesuits  accommodated  St.  Louis  pupils  at 
Florissant  late  in  the  session  of  1827-28,  where  also  the  entire  ses- 
sion of  1828-29  was  passed.  Thence  they  were  transferred  to  the 
new  building  in  St.  Louis,  where  classes  began  on  Nov.  2,  1829. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  a  Jesuit,  James  Marquette,  S.  J., 
who,  in  1673,  first  viewed  the  site  of  our  future  city,  and  when 
Pierre  Laclede  founded  St.  Louis  in  1764,  it  was  another  Jesuit,  Se- 
bastian Meurin,  S.  J.,  who  first  ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  colonists,  who  were  all  Catholics. 

In  its  new  location  St.  Louis  College  flourished,  and  in  1832  re- 
ceived its  charter  as  a  University  by  act  of  the  Missouri  Legislature. 
The  president  at  once  set  about  the  preparatory  steps  for  organiz- 
ing the  post-graduate  faculties.  In  1834  the  Divinity  Faculty  was 
established,  but  in  1860  the  theological  students  were  transferred  to 
the  Jesuit  college  at  Boston,  Mass.  In  1836  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
was  constituted,  and  when  for  some  reason  it  became  inoperative 
in  1840,  a  new  faculty  was  organized  in  1842.  The  medical  school 
was  eminently  successful  until  1855,  when,  owing  to  the  Know 
Nothing  movement,  its  separation  from  the  University  was  deemed 
advisable.  A  Law  Faculty  was  organized  in  1843  and  continued  ses- 
sions until  1847. 

Owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the  business  districts,  the  Uni- 
versity site  became  unsuited  to  educational  purposes,  and  in  1888 
the  institution  was  transferred  to  a  new  and  more  favorable  situa- 
tion in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  The  undergraduate  department 
was  opened  on  Grand  Avenue  in  1888;  the  School  of  Philosophy  and 
Science,  Lindell  Boulevard,  in  1889;  the  School  of  Divinity  on  West 
Pine  Boulevard  in  1899. 
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In  May,  1901,  two  of  the  best  medical  schools  of  the  State,  the 
Marion-Sims  Medical  College  and  the  Beaumont  Hospital  Medical 
College,  were  consolidated  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  offered.  This  consolidated  Marion-Sims-Beau- 
mont College  of  Medicine  was  acquired  by  the  St.  Louis  University 
in  May,  1903,  as  a  component  part  of  the  institution. 

A  School  of  Dentistry  was  added  in  1908  by  the  affiliation  of  the 
St.  Louis  Dental  College  with  the  University. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  The  Faculty  of  Law  was  re- 
stored, and  a  School  of  Advanced  Science  was  also  inaugurated. 

St.  Louis  University  is  the  oldest  university  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Territory  and  probably  the  oldest  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.  B.)  is  conferred  upon 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  College  Course. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Course  (A.  M.)  can  be  ob- 
tained by  one  year  of  graduate  study  in  the  University. 

The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  B.)  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  will  be  granted  only  after  successful  grad- 
uate courses. 

The  requirements  for  the  degrees  in  course  (M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  LL. 
B.,  etc.)  conferred  by  the  University  will  be  found  stated  in  the  ap- 
propriate places  under  the  different  departments. 

No  degrees  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  not  satisfied  their 
obligations  to  the  institution. 

Honorary  degrees  are  conferred  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  upon  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  litera- 
ture, science  or  the  professions. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

See  departments  of  Medicine,  Law,  Arts  and  Sciences. 

DISCIPLINE. 

9 

Regularity  in  attendance,  earnest  application  to  the  work 
assigned,  conformity  to  the  regulations,  and  gentlemanly  con- 
duct are  required  of  all  the  students  of  the  institution.  Any 
serious  neglect  in  these  essential  points  will  render  the  offender 
liable  to  effective  correction,  and  even  to  dismissal. 
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The  University  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  offences 
committed  out  of  its  jurisdiction;  yet  any  conduct  that  is  detri- 
mental to  the  reputation  of  the  institution,  or  that  hinders  the 
advancement  or  moral  good  of  other  students,  is  sufficient  cause 
for  suspension  or  expulsion. 

EXPENSES. 

As  the  Institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  entirely  dependent 
for  its  support  on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition. 

A  statement  of  fees  for  the  regular  course  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments will  be  found  in  its  appropriate  place  under  that  department. 
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Introductory  Statement 

HISTORY. 

See  page  48. 

Location. 

The  buildings  of  the  Medical  Department  are  located  on 
Compton  Hill,  the  highest  point  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  Col- 
lege property  includes  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground  upon  the 
corner  of  Grand  avenue  and  Caroline  street,  and  comprises  the 
Medical  Building,  65  by  100;  the  Rebekah  Hospital  Building,  54  by 
45;  and  the  Laboratory  Building,  which  was  completed  October  1, 
1901,  and  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  laboratory  instruction  in 
pathology,  chemistry,  physiology,  physiological  chemistry,  his- 
tology, bacteriology,  pharmacology  and  clinical  microscopy. 

All  portions  of  the  city  are  readily  accessible  by  means  of 
electric  lines  passing  the  College  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The 
City  Hospital,  the  Female  Hospital,  the  Insane  Asylum,  St.  John's 
Hospital  and  St.  Mary's  Infirmary  are  within  a  few  minutes'  ride 
from  the  College.  No  location  could  be  more  acceptable  in  a  moral 
way,  for  all  detracting  influences  are  too  far  removed  to  affect  the 
student. 

The  College  Building. 

The  main  College  building  is  four  stories  high.  The  first  floor 
is  divided  into  rooms  of  convenient  size  for  the  use  of  the  St.  Louis 
University  Dispensary.  The  second  floor  contains  the  large  amphi- 
theater, with  operating  room  attached,  the  offices  of  the  College 
and  the  Library. 

On  the  third  floor  two  amphitheatres  and  the  research  rooms  of 
the  departments  of  Anatomy  and  Histology,  Pathology  and  Bacte- 
riology, and  Chemistry.  These  research  rooms  are  provided  with 
such  apparatus  and  materials  as  are  necessary  for  investigation  in 
these  subjects. 

The  fourth  floor  contains  the  laboratories  of  general  Chem- 
istry and  Anatomy.  The  dissecting  room  is  55  by  55  feet  and  is 
well  lighted  by  both  skylights  and  windows.  On  this  same  floor  are 
the  prosecting,  embalming  and  storage  rooms  of  the  Department  of 
Anatomy. 
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The  Laboratory  Building. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  laboratory  for  Physiological  Chem- 
istry, 36  by  56  feet,  which  is  equipped  with  lockers,  water,  gas  and 
complete  sets  of  reagents  and  apparatus  for  individual  laboratory 
practice. 

The  entire  second  floor  is  devoted  to  laboratory  instruction 
in  Histology,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  It  has  in  connection  with 
it  the  museum  and  private  rooms  for  the  instructors  and  assistants. 

The  laboratory  room  is  40  by  50,  with  ample  light  on  the  east 
and  west  sides.  Accommodations  are  provided  for  one  hundred 
students.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  150  high  grade  micro- 
scopes and  with  other  appliances  in  proportion. 

The  third  floor  contains  the  laboratories  of  Physiology.  These 
comprise  two  large  student  laboratories.  The  equipment  includes 
a  full  complement  of  instruments  for  experimental  work  upon  liv- 
ing animals.  There  are  also  four  research  laboratories,  a  shop,  a 
store-room  and  dark  room  for  the  Physiological  Department. 


Library. 

The  Library  on  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building  is  open  to 
students  from  8  in  the  morning  to  5  in  the  afternoon.  The  reading 
room,  which  is  25x50,  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  contains 
about  2600  bound  volumes.  In  addition  to  these  the  special  libraries 
maintained  by  the  various  departments  will  bring  the  total  of  bound 
volumes  up  to  5300.  Moreover  there  are  some  4000  unbound  pam- 
phlets on  special  subjects.  All  these  are  available  for  those  doing 
special  work. 

In  addition  to  the  American  weekly  and  monthly  medical  publi- 
cations, 68  standard  foreign  scientific  journals  are  received. 

The  University  has  recently  set  apart  a  fund  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  present  subscriptions  and  to  add  such  others  as  may 
be  thought  desirable.  For  the  more  expensive  and  valuable  ac- 
cessions, such  as  complete  sets  of  standard  journals,  encyclopedic 
works,  etc.,  the  library  must  rely  upon  the  generosity  of  its  friends. 

All  friends  of  the  University  are  especially  urged  to  donate  any 
books  or  journals  for  which  they  have  no  immediate  use.  Some- 
times a  single  volume  completes  a  series. 
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Clinical  Facilities 


The  St.  Louis  University  School  of  Medicine  possesses  unusual 
advantages  in  the  matter  of  clinical  facilities.  The  hospital  affilia- 
tions of  the  Marion-Sims  College  of  Medicine  and  the  Beaumont 
Hospital  Medical  College  were  confirmed  to  the  University  when,  in 
1901,  it  took  over  these  two  schools  as  its  Department  of  Medicine, 
while  to  the  clinical  facilities  existing  at  the  time  of  the  union, 
others  and  important  ones  were  added.  At  present  the  following 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  supply  material  to  the  University  for 
clinical  instruction : 

St.  Louis  City  Hospital, 

St.  Louis  Insane  Asylum, 

Rebekah  Hospital, 

St.  Mary's  Infirmary, 

St.  John's  Hospital, 

Mt.  St.  Rose's  Hospital, 

St.  Ann's  Lying-in  Infirmary, 

Alexian  Brothers'  Hospital, 

St.  Ann's  Foundling  Asylum, 

Obstetric  Clinic, 

St.  Louis  University  Dispensary, 

St.  John's  Clinical  Dispensary, 

Obstetric  Dispensary. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  several  private  hospitals  which  are 
served  by  members  of  the  faculty  afford  many  occasions  for  clinical 
demonstrations.  The  schedule  for  clinics,  however,  is  so  disposed 
that  other  work  is  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible. 

Rebekah  Hospital. 

Capacity,  seventy-one  beds.  Adjoins  the  Medical  School  and  has 
proved  a  valuable  asset  in  clinical  instruction  in  medicine  and 
surgery  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence.  The  institution 
has  recently  undergone  extensive  repairs,  more  than  seven  thousand 
dollars  having  been  expended  in  improvements. 

About  the  first  of  January,  1908,  the  Training  School  for  nurses 
was  removed  to  a  dormitory  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  thus  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  Hospital  by  twenty  beds,  which  were 
set  apart  for  free  patients  used  for  teaching  purposes. 
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St  Louis  University  Dispensary. 

This  dispensary  is  located  in  the  college  building  at  the  corner 
of  Grand  Avenue  and  Caroline  Straet.  It  consists  of  the  following 
departments:  General  Medicine,  Surgery,  Ophthalmology,  Pediatrics, 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases,  Gynecology,  Neurology,  Genito- 
urinary diseases  and  Orthopedic  Surgery.  All  of  these  departments 
are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  faculty  and  are  used  exclusively 
for  teaching  purposes. 


St,  John's  Hospital. 

Capacity,  81  beds.  Offers  abundant  material  for  clinical  and 
medical  studies.  It  is  furnished  with  a  large  amphitheatre  where 
surgical  operations  are  held  and  diseases  are  demonstrated  before 
the  students. 


St  Mary's  Infirmary. 

Capacity,  150  beds.  From  its  location  in  the  vicinity  of  the  in- 
dustrial section  of  the  city,  east  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  this  hospital 
offers  special  advantage  by  the  numerous  and  varied  cases  afforded 
in  the  department  of  accident  surgery. 


Mount  St  Rose  Throat  and  Chest  Hospital. 

Capacity,  75  beds.  Mt.  St.  Rose,  equipped  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  and  its  complications,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Middle  West  for  the  special  care  and  treatment  of 
this  disease.  Exceptional  opportunities  are  here  offered  for  the 
study  of  tuberculosis  under  modern  scientific  methods. 


St  Ann's  Lying-in  Infirmary. 

Capacity,  75  beds.  This  well  known  institution  was  founded 
in  1853  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and 
offers  exceptional  advantages  for  the  student  of  obstetrics. 

A  large  number  of  charity  cases  are  handled  here  each  year, 
at  which  students  personally  assist  under  the  direction  of  a  resident 
Instructor. 
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In  addition  to  the  charity  wards  this  institution  offers  a  number 
of  first-class  private  rooms  at  moderate  prices,  which  are  available 
to  physicians  desiring  to  take  care  of  their  own  cases  in  a  private 
institution.  The  utmost  privacy  is  afforded,  as  well  as  every  mod- 
ern appliance  for  high-class  obstetrical  work  and  excellent  care 
and  attention. 

St.  Ann's  Foundling  Asylum. 

A  separate  department  of  the  above  institution  affords  abundant 
material  for  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  children.  Over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  infants,  ranging  in  age  from  the  recently  born  to  five 
years,  are  at  present  cared  for  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Special 
opportunities  are  here  offered  the  student  for  the  study  of  artificial 
feeding,  care  of  young  infants,  hygiene,  and  children's  diseases  in 
general. 

Sectional  instruction  in  autopsies  on  infants  is  offered  here  to 
senior  students. 

Alexian  Brothers'  Hospital. 

The  Alexian  Brothers'  Hospital  of  St.  Louis  (capacity,  250  beds) 
was  affiliated  to  the  University  in  November,  1909,  and  all  staff 
appointments  are  controlled  by  the  Faculty. 

St.  Louis  Obstetric  Dispensary. 

Through  friends  of  the  University  this  institution  was  estab- 
lished in  1904  and  has  become  a  most  important  help  in  the  study  of 
obstetrics.  Cases  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  members  of 
the  Senior  Class,  thus  insuring  the  personal  interest  of  the  students. 

St.  Louis  City  Hospital. 

This  modern  hospital  has  a  capacity  of  over  600  beds.  The 
average  number  of  patients  treated  annually  exceeds  12,000.  The 
great  variety  of  clinical  material  which  this  hospital  provides  makes 
it  of  great  value  from  a  teaching  standpoint. 

Special  rooms  are  provided  for  clinical  instruction  and  with 
the  completion  of  the  buildings  at  present  under  consideration,  two 
large  clinical  amphitheatres  as  well  as  smaller  rooms  for  clinical 
demonstrations  will  be  added. 
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Clinical  instruction  is  given  by  members  of  the  faculty  in  sur- 
gical diagnosis,  medicine,  nervous  diseases,  genito-urinary  diseases, 
dermatology,  proctology  and  physical  diagnosis. 

St.  Louis  Insane  Asylum. 

Capacity  600  patients.  By  permission  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  this  institution  is  made  available  for  clinical 
instruction.  The  professors  of  nervous  diseases  are  thus  enabled 
to  deliver  weekly  clinical  lectures,  utilizing  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  mental  affections  to  be  found  in  so  large  an  institution. 

Obstetric  Clinic. 

Capacity,  20  beds.  Though  limited  in  size,  the  institution 
affords  a  valuable  addition  to  the  department  of  obstetrics.  About 
fifty  deliveries  per  annum  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  department. 

St.  John's  Clinical  Dispensary. 

This  out-patient  dispensary,  which  was  one  of  the  first  estab- 
lished in  the  city,  is  utilized  for  instruction  of  the  Senior  class  in 
sections.  It  is  located  almost  in  the  center  of  the  congested  district 
of  the  city,  convenient  for  the  large  number  of  patients  attracted  to 
the  dispensary. 
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Outline  of  Course 


The  course  of  instruction,  which  covers  four  years,  comprises: 
Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work,  clinical  work  in  sections 
and  practical  instruction  by  actual  examination,  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  patients;  stereopticon  displays  from  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, dissections  and  gross  and  microscopic  preparations;  writ- 
ten reviews,  exercises  and  written  and  oral  examinations.  A  sys- 
tem of  periodical  oral  and  written  reviews  has  been  instituted. 

The    Anatomical,    Histological    and    Embryological    Laboratories, 
Museum  and  Library. 

The  anatomical  laboratories  occupy  the  top  floor  of  the  main 
building.  They  comprise  the  following:  Large  dissecting  room 
50  by  50  feet,  which  is  well  lighted  by  both  sky-lights  and  windows; 
private  rooms  for  prosecting  and  research  work;  an  embalming 
room  and  storage  room.  An  abundance  of  material  for  class  and 
research  work  is  provided  and  great  care  is  taken  in  its  preparation. 

The  laboratories  of  histology,  neurology  and  embryology  are  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  laboratory  building.  The  laboratories 
are  equipped  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  modern  Leitz 
microscopes,  together  with  apparatus  and  sets  of  reagents  for 
histological  and  embryological  work. 

On  the  third  floor  is  a  series  of  private  work  rooms  for  instruc- 
tors and  advanced  students.  These  rooms  connect  with  the  research 
laboratory  which  is  equipped  with  apparatus  for  investigative  work. 
During  the  past  five  years  a  considerable  amount  of  anatomical 
material  has  been  prepared  for  special  work.  A  number  of  human 
embryos  has  been  collected,  and  these,  together  with  embryological 
series  of  several  vertebrates,  provide  material  for  investigation  and 
class  work. 

Students  who  are  suitably  qualified,  and  physicians  who  desire 
to  do  research  work  in  the  lines  of  anatomy,  histology,  neurology 
or  embryology,  will  receive  every  encouragement  which  the  depart- 
ment is  able  to  offer. 

COURSES  IN  MACROSCOPIC  ANATOMY. 

a.  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY.  As  an  Introduction  to  the 
human  anatomy,  both  macroscopic  and  microscopic,  and  to  physi- 
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ology,  the  student  is  required  to  dissect  a  mammal.    Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  viscera,  blood,  vascular  and  nervous  systems. 

Laboratory  and  recitations  three  hours,  three  times  a  week, 
first  half  of  first  semester,  first  year. 

b.  OSTEOLOGY,  ARTHROLOGY,  MYOLOGY,  SPLANCHNOL- 
OGY AND  ANGEIOLOGY.  A  systematic  study  is  made  of  the  entire 
skeleton,  and  of  the  principal  joints.  The  more  important  groups  of 
muscles  are  demonstrated,  in  conjunction  with  the  bones  and  joints 
with  which  they  are  associated.  Demonstrations  of  the  thoracic,  ab- 
dominal and  pelvic  organs  by  means  of  manikins  prepared  from 
formalin-hardened  subjects. 

Lectures,  demonstrations  and  recitations  three  hours  three 
times  a  week,  second  half  of  first  semester,  first  year. 

c.  HUMAN  DISSECTION.  Following  the  Osteology,  the  stu- 
dent makes  a  dissection  of  one-half  of  the  body. 

Laboratory,  eight  hours  a  week,  second  semester,  first  year. 

d.  HUMAN  DISSECTION.  (Continuation  of  Course  c.)  A 
dissection  of  the  second  half  of  the  body. 

Laboratory,  eight  hours  a  week,  first  semester,  second  year. 

e.  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANATOMY.  Having  completed  the 
systematic  dissections  the  student  proceeds  to  a  study  of  the  topog- 
raphy and  relations  of  the  various  regions  and  parts  of  the  body 
by  means  of  serial  sections  of  formalin-hardened  bodies.  Each 
student  is  furnished  a  set  of  sections  and  is  required  to  make  an 
outline  drawing  of  each  section. 

Laboratory,  three  hours  twice  a  week.  Recitations  three  times 
per  week,  second  semester,  second  year. 

f.  NEUROLOGY.  A  dissection  of  the  central  nervous  system 
and  the  organs  of  the  special  senses.  In  this  course  the  student 
dissects  a  sheep  brain  in  order  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
morphological  relations  of  the  general  divisions  of  the  brain. 
This  preliminary  work  is  followed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  human 
brain  by  means  of  horizontal,  coronal  and  sagittal  sections. 

Laboratory,  nine  hours  a  week  for  three  weeks  of  second  se- 
mester, first  year. 

COURSES  IN  MICROSCOPIC   ANATOMY. 

g.  CYSTOLOGY,  HISTOLOGY,  MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY. 
The  work  is  introduced  by  a  brief  study  of  the  microscope  and 
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its  accessories,  together  with  the  principles  involved  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  microscopic  objects. 

Following  this,  the  simple  cell  is  studied  in  both  fresh  and 
stained  preparations.  In  the  same  manner  the  variously  modified 
cells,  such  as  epithelia,  blood  and  lymph,  connective  tissue,  muscle 
and  nerve  are  studied.  Having  become  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  fundamental  tissues  these  tissues  are  studied,  and 
finally  the  various  organs  of  the  body  are  taken  up  systematically. 

The  course  covers  the  first  semester.  Laboratory  six  hours 
per  week.    Recitations  and  lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

h.  MICROSCOPIC  NEUROLOGY.  This  course  is  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  Course  f,  and  comprises  a  study  of  the  minute  anatomy 
of  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  organs  of  the  special  senses. 

Laboratory,  nine  hours  a  week  for  three  weeks,  part  of  second 
semester  of  first  year. 

i.  EMBRYOLOGY.  The  work  begins  with  the  study  of  ovo- 
genesis and  spermatogenesis,  maturation,  ovulation  and  its  relation 
to  menstruation,  fertilization,  segmentation,  gastrulation,  formation 
of  germ  layers,  formation  of  embryo,  foetal  envelopes,  placenta,  re- 
lation of  placenta  to  uterus,  the  formation  of  the  principal  tissues 
and  organs.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  con- 
genital malformations  and  their  causes. 

The  course  will  cover  the  last  ten  weeks  of  the  second  semester 
of  the  first  year.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Recitations  and 
lectures  three  hours. 

RESEARCH  COURSES. 

j.  ANATOMICAL,  HISTOLOGICAL  AND  EMBRYOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH. 

CHEMISTRY,  ORGANIC  AND  INORGANIC. 

a.  LECTURES,  with  experimental  demonstrations,  six  hours 
a  week;  recitations  and  drill  work,  two  hours  a  week;  Freshman 
class,  first  semester.  The  principles  of  general,  inorganic  and 
physical  chemistry,  together  with  a  brief  explanation  of  toxicology 
and  its  methods. 

b.  LECTURES,  five  hours  a  week;  recitations,  two  hours  a 
week;  Freshman  class,  second  semester.  The  principles  of  organic 
chemistry. 
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c.  Laboratory  work,  Freshman  Class;  six  hours  a  week,  first 
semester;  three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  A  careful  study  of 
the  qualitative  and  quantitative  relation  existing  among  the  chem- 
ical elements  and  compounds. 

DERMATOLOGY  AXD  STPHILOLOGT. 

a.  LECTURES  ON  DERMATOLOGY  AND  SYPHILIS  to  the 
Senior  class,  one  hour  a  week. 

b.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  DERMATOL- 
OGY AND  SYPHILIS  to  the  Senior  class  in  Sections,  two  hours  a 
week  (total  of  eighteen  hours  for  each  student),  at  the  St  Louis 
University  Dispensary. 

c.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  DERMATOLOGY 
AND  SYPHILIS  to  the  Senior  class  in  Sections,  two  hours  a  week 
(total  of  eight  hours  to  each  student),  at  St.  John's  Clinical  Dis- 
pensary. 

d.  LECTURES  AND  LABORATORY  INSTRUCTION  IN  DER- 
MATO-PATHOLOGY  (Elective). 

Special  work  in  the  Histology  and  Pathology  of  the  Skin,  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  methods  of  fixing,  hardening,  embedding, 
cutting  of  sections,  staining  and  mounting.  Also  instruction  in  the 
making  of  cultures  of  bacteria  and  vegetable  parasites  involving  the 
skin. 

DISEASES   OF   CHILDREN. 

a.  DIDACTIC  LECTURES  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Junior  class. 

b.  RECITATION.    One  hour  a  week  to  the  Junior  class. 

c.  CLINICAL  LECTURES,  upon  the  various  diseases  of  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  one  hour  and  a  half  each  week,  to  the  Senior 
class,  with  demonstrations.  This  course  will  be  given  at  St.  Ann's 
Asylum  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  material. 

d.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTIONS,  to  the  Senior 
class  in  sections,  at  St.  Ann's  Asylum. 

e.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  to  the  Senior  class 
in  sections,  at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Rebekah 
Hospital,  examination,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
children.    Two  hours  a  week  (total,  8  hours  to  each  student). 
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f.     PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  to  the  Senior  class 

in  sections  at  St.  John's  Clinical  Dispensary  (8  hours  to  each  stu- 
dent). 

EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT  DISEASES. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  class  are  arranged  Into  two 
divisions.    Only  the  course  included  in  one  division  is  required. 

Division  A. 

a.  CLINICAL  LECTURES,  with  recitations,  one  hour  a  week. 
As  large  a  portion  of  the  subject  as  possible  is  presented  in  these 
clinical  lectures.  Patients  are  brought  before  the  class  in  groups 
to  illustrate  points  in  diagnosis,  symptomatology,  history  taking 
and  operative  technique.  Where  the  subject  does  not  lend  itself 
well  to  demonstration  by  this  method,  recitations  are  held. 

b.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NOSE,  THROAT  AND  EAR.  The  divis- 
ion is  divided  into  sections,  which  are  given  a  thorough  course  in 
the  anatomy  of  these  organs,  the  large  collection  of  preparations  be- 
longing to  the  department  being  available  for  this  purpose. 

c.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  including  exam- 
ination of  the  nose,  throat  and  ear,  and  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  their  diseases.  Sections  of  the  division  at  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity Dispensary  two  hours  a  week,  first  semester  (8  hours  for 
each  student). 

d.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  at  St.  John's 
Clinical  Dispensary;  sections  of  the  division  (16  hours  for  each  stu- 
dent). 

e.  WRITTEN  EXERCISES.  Topics  are  assigned  which  stu- 
dents are  required  to  study  in  text-books  and  other  publications 
which  are  available.  After  a  proper  time,  they  are  required  to 
present  a  written  thesis  upon  the  subject.  The  German  publica- 
tions are  assigned  to  one  or  two  students,  the  French  to  one  or 
two,  and  likewise  the  English.  These  are  read  before  the  division 
and  a  general  discussion  indulged  in  by  the  members. 

The  time  devoted  to  this  course  is  equivalent  to  one  hour  a 
week. 
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Division  B. 

f.  DIDACTIC  AND  CLINICAL  LECTURES,  two  hours  a  week, 
devoted  to  a  systematic  consideration  of  the  subject,  with  clinical 
demonstrations  before  the  division.  Models,  preparations  and  stere- 
opticon  views  are  utilized  whenever  necessary  for  elucidation  of  the 
subject 

g.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  division  in 
sections,  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary.  Students  are  taught  the 
methods  of  examination  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat  and  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  these  organs  (12  hours  to 
each  student). 

h.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NOSE,  THROAT  AND  EAR.  The  class, 
divided  into  sections,  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
nose,  throat  and  ear. 

GENITO-URINARY  SURGERY. 

a.  LECTURES  ON  GENITO-URINARY  SURGERY,  including 
gonorrhoea,  with  its  complications  and  sequelae,  sterility  and  im- 
potence, and  surgical  affections  of  the  kidney,  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Senior  class. 

b.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  to  the  Senior  class 
in  sections  at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Rebekah 
Hospital,  three  hours  a  week  (total  of  12  hours  to  each  student). 

c.  CYSTOSCOPY  AND  URETER  CATHETERIZATION. 
Special  elective  course  open  to  Seniors  and  graduate  students. 

d.  DEMONSTRATIONS.  Anatomy  of  the  genito-urinary  sys- 
tem to  sections  of  the  Senior  class  (elective). 

GYNECOLOGY  AND  PELYIC  DISEASES. 

a.  LECTURES  ON  GYNECOLOGY  AND  PELVIC  DISEASES, 
two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  class,  second  semester. 

b.  LECTURES  ON  OPERATIVE  GYNECOLOGY  WITH  CLIN- 
ICAL INSTRUCTION,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Senior  class. 

c.  LECTURES  ON  GYNECOLOGY  AND  PELVIC  DISEASES, 
one  hour  a  week  to  the  Senior  class,  first  semester. 
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d.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  to  the  Senior  class 
in  sections  at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Rebekah 
Hospital.  This  course  includes  the  examination  of  patients  and 
diagnosis  of  pelvic  disorders;  3  hours  a  week  (total  of  12  hours  for 
each  student). 

e.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  Senior  class, 
in  sections,  at  St.  John's  Clinical  Dispensary,  2  hours  a  week  (total 
of  8  hours  for  each  student). 

f.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION.  Operative  Gyne- 
cology at  various  Hospitals  to  the  Senior  class  in  sections. 

HYGIENE. 

a.  HYGIENE,  two  lectures  a  week  to  the  Junior  class,  sec- 
ond semester.  This  course  deals  with  personal  as  well  as  public 
hygiene,  the  prevention  of  epidemics,  the  general  improvement  of 
the  health  of  communities,  food,  sleep,  clothing  and  exercise. 

MEDICAL    JURISPRUDENCE. 

a.  LECTURES  on  medical  jurisprudence  two  hours  a  week  to 
the  Senior  class,  first  semester. 

MEDICINE. 

a.  NORMAL  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS,  practical  course  to  the 
Sophomore  class  in  sections,  two  hours  a  week  during  the  second 
semester. 

b.  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS,  lectures  and  demonstrations,  two 
hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  class,  first  semester. 

c.  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS   at 

the  City  Hospital",  Junior  class  in  sections,  16  hours  for  each  student. 

d.  CLINICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  MICROSCOPY,  laboratory 
course,  three  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  class. 

e.  LECTURES  ON  CHEST  DISEASES,  two  hours  a  week  to  the 
Junior  class,  first  half  of  first  semester,  comprising  diseases  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  pleura  and  mediastinum. 

f.  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior 
class,  last  half  of  the  first  semester  and  all  of  the  second  semester. 
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g.  RECITATION  accompanying  courses  e  and  f,  one  hour  a 
week  to  the  Junior  class  in  sections. 

h.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  Junior  class,  one 
hour  a  week  at  the  College. 

i.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  Junior  class,  one 
hour  a  week  at  St.  John's  Hospital. 

J.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  two  hours  a  week  to 
the  Senior  class  at  St.  John's  Hospital. 

k.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  one  and  a  half 
hours  a  week  to  the  Senior  class  at  the  City  Hospital.  Each  instruc- 
tor teaches  half  the  class. 

1.  LECTURES  ON  DIETETICS  to  the  Senior  class,  one  hour 
a  week. 

m.  RECITATIONS  ON  MEDICINE,  two  hours  a  week,  Senior 
class,  second  semester. 

n.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CHEST  DISEASES,  one  hour  a 
week  to  the  Senior  class  at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary. 

o.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  two  hours  a  week 
to  the  Senior  class  at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary. 

p.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  Senior  class 
in  sections,  at  St.  John's  Clinical  Dispensary,  three  hours  a  week 
(total  of  12  hours  for  each  student). 

q.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  Senior  class 
in  sections,  at  the  Rebekah  Hospital,  six  hours  a  week  (total  of  12 
hours  for  each  student). 

r.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  Senior  class 
in  sections,  two  hours  a  week  (total  of  8  hours  to  each  student), 
at  Mt.  St.  Rose  Throat  and  Chest  Hospital. 

s.  PRACTICAL  WORK  IN  THE  CLINICAL  LABORATORIES 
at  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  St.  John's  Hospital,  Senior 
class,  in  sections,  six  hours  a  week  (total  of  24  hours  for  each  stu- 
dent). 

NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

a.  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  to  Junior  class,  lectures  one 
hour  a  week,  second  semester. 
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The  Senior  class  is  arranged  into  two  divisions,  A.  and  B.,  only 
one  course  being  required. 

Division  A. 

b.  LECTURES  ON  ORGANIC  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES 
OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  at  St.  John's  Hospital,  two  hours  a 
week. 

c.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  PSYCHIATRY,  one  hour  and  a 
half  a  week,  first  semester,  at  the  Insane  Asylum. 

d.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES,  at  City 
Hospital,  one  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

e.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  at  St.  John's  Clin- 
ical Dispensary.  Two  hours  a  week  in  sections  (total  of  16  hours 
for  each  student). 

Division  B. 

f.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  ORGANIC  AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  at  St.  Louis  University 
Dispensary,  one  hour  a  week. 

g.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  PSYCHIATRY,  at  the  Insane 
Asylum,  one  hour  and  a  half  a  week,  second  semester. 

h.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES,  at  City 
Hospital,  one  hour  a  week,  for  first  semester. 

i.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  at  the  St.  Louis 
University  Dispensary,  sections,  2  hours  a  week  (total  of  16  hours 
for  each  student). 

OBSTETRICS. 

a.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PREGNANCY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF 
THE  FETUS,  one  hour  a  week,  Junior  class,  first  semester. 

b.  RECITATION  IN  OBSTETRICS  to  the  Junior  class,  one 
hour  a  week. 

c.  NORMAL  LABOR,  one  lecture  a  week,  to  the  Junior  class, 
second  semester. 

d.  DYSTOCIA  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  PUERPERIUM, 
two  hours  a  week,  Senior  class. 
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Every  Senior  student  must  attend  at  least  five-  oases  in  the"  fol- 
lowing practical  courses: 

e.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  OBSTETRICS,  at 
the  St.  Ann's  Lying-in  Infirmary.  Two  Senior  students  are  assigned 
to  each  patient  and  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  confinement. 
In  addition,  the  Senior  class  in  sections  will  be  given  instruction 
upon  obstetric  patients  before  and  after  delivery. 

f.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION   IN  OBSTETRICS. 

Fifty  cases  of  confinement  are  available  each  term  at  the  Obstetric 
Clinic.    Two  Senior  students  are  assigned  to  each  case. 

g.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  OBSTETRICS. 
The  Obstetric  Dispensary  attracts  a  large  number  of  cases,  which 
are  assigned  to  students  of  the  Senior  class  for  delivery  under  the 
direction  of  the  physician  in  charge  and  assistants. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

a.  LECTURES  ON  THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  EYE,  one  hour 
each  week  to  the  Junior  class,  first  half  of  second  semester. 

b.  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES  ON  EYE  DISEASES,  one  hour 
a  week  to  the  Junior  class,  second  half  of  second  semester. 

c.  CLINICAL  LECTURES,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Senior  class, 
second  semester. 

d.  CLINICAL  LECTURES,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Senior 
class,  first  semester. 

e.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  eye  affections,  to  the  Senior  class  in  sections,  at  the  St. 
Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Rebekah  Hospital,  three  hours  a 
week  (total  of  12  hours  for  each  student). 

f.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  eye  affections,  to  the  Senior  class  in  sections,  at  the  St. 
Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Rebekah  Hospital,  three  hours  a 
week  (total  of  12  hours  for  each  student). 

g.  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  OPHTHALMOSCOPY,  at 
the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary;  Senior  class  in  sections  (total 
of  12  hours  for  each  student). 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

Equipment 

The  laboratories  for  this  department  consist  of  a  large,  well- 
lighted  laboratory  with  ample  capacity  for  over  a  hundred  students, 
a  research  laboratory,  preparation  rooms  and  private  rooms  for  the 
heads  of  the  department. 

The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
modern  Leitz  microscopes  (which  are  used  in  common  with  his- 
tology), oil  immersion  lenses,  microtomes  and  all  necessary  mate- 
rials for  teaching  and  research  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

In  the  pathological  research  laboratory  is  ample  equipment  for 
all  kinds  of  histological  work,  including  paraffin,  celloidin  and 
freezing  methods  of  tissue  preparation,  microtomes,  incubators, 
thermostats,  reagents,  Gruebler's  stains,  museum  jars,  glassware, 
etc.  There  is  also  complete  equipment  for  serum  and  immunity 
work. 

The  material  for  teaching  and  research  purposes  represents  the 
accumulation  of  carefully  selected  tissues  from  autopsies  and  surgi- 
cal operations  that  have  been  collected  for  a  number  of  years  and 
also  examples  of  rare  diseases  that  have  been  obtained  from  abroad. 

Material  for  gross  demonstrations  comprises  several  hundred 
museum  specimens  covering  a  great  variety  of  special  lesion  and 
Including  malignant  and  benign  new  growths.  At  present  all  speci- 
mens are  prepared  by  the  Pick  method  whereby  the  normal  colors 
and  the  tissues  are  preserved. 

General  and  Special  Pathology. 

The  course  in  pathology  consists  of  laboratory  work,  demon- 
strations, post-mortem  examinations,  lectures  and  recitations,  the 
aim  of  the  course  being  to  have  practical  work  always  predominate. 

Lectures  or  recitations  are  given  three  times  a  week.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  lecturer  to  cover  in  the  course  of  a  year  all  of  the  es- 
sential points  in  general  and  special  pathology.  The  topics  of  the 
lectures  precede  the  laboratory  work  so  that  the  student  has  fresh 
in  mind  a  general  survey  of  a  given  subject  immediately  before  he 
begins  its  more  specific  study  with  tissue  and  microscope. 

Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  are  devoted  to  labora- 
tory work.  Each  man  mounts  and  keeps  his  own  specimens. 
Every  specimen  must  be  drawn  and  objectively  described  and  de- 
duction made  from  the  observation.     Every  drawing  and  descrip- 
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tion  is  submitted  to  an  instructor  and  must  be  satisfactory  before  it 
is  passed  by  him. 

In  addition  to  the  microscopic  work,  demonstrations  are  given 
of  gross  lesions,  both  by  means  of  fresh  material  and  museum 
preparations,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  the  gross  appearance  goes 
along  with  the  study  of  microscopic  changes. 

Autopsies. 

The  Snodgrass  Laboratory  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in 
connection  with  the  City  Hospital,  offers,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  St.  Louis  and  its  Director,  Dr.  D.  L.  Harris, 
ample  opportunity  for  autopsy  material  to  the  medical  schools  of  St. 
Louis.  The  pathological  work  done  is  of  the  highest  type,  and  the 
equipment  of  the  laboratory  unexcelled.  Sections  of  the  class  are 
sent  to  the  Snodgrass  Laboratory  at  least  once  a  week  for  autopsy 
work. 

Fourth  Tear  Courses. 

In  the  fourth  year  autopsies  are  demonstrated  to  sections  of  the 
class  at  St.  Ann's,  Rebekah,  and  other  affiliated  hospitals,  as  mate- 
rial presents  itself. 

Surgical  Pathology. 

The  teaching  in  this  course  will  be  supplementary  to  that  given 
in  the  Sophomore  year,  in  general  pathology,  and  will  consist  of 
laboratory  exercises,  to  the  Junior  class,  for  one  semester.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  equip  the  student  with  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  gross  microscopical  appearance  of  surgical 
lesions,  the  changes  caused  by  these  lesions,  the  reasons  therefor, 
and  the  ultimate  results.  The  more  important  surgical  diseases  of 
the  various  organs  and  groups  of  organs  will  then  be  studied,  stress 
being  laid  on  those  diseases  which  modern  advances  in  surgical 
pathology  have  demonstrated  to  be  amenable  to  operative  inter- 
ference. The  etiology,  development,  method  of  growth,  spread  and 
recurrence  of  tumors  will  be  studied.  A  large  number  of  neo- 
plasms will  be  furnished  the  student,  so  that  he  may,  through  actual 
experience,  better  conceive  the  principle  of  modern  day  tumor  classi- 
fication. 
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Neuro-Pathology. 

An  opportunity  is  given  for  special  work  in  the  pathology  of  the 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

Experimental  Pathology. 

Students  who  show  special  interest  in  the  work  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  experimental  work  that  is  con- 
ducted in  the  department.  Special  demonstrations  along  this  line 
are  given  to  the  class  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  dis- 
eases of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  system,  ductless  glands  and 
immunity. 

Research  Courses. 

Every  encouragement  will  be  given  to  men  who  wish  to  under- 
take research  work.  A  limited  number  who  desire  can  receive 
instruction  in  methods  of  fixing,  mounting  and  cutting  sections,  and 
in  the  various  differential  stains,  and  all  essential  features  of  patho- 
logical technique. 

Bacteriology  and  Parasitology. 

In  the  course  of  bacteriology  and  parasitology  all  the  more  im- 
portant pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic  bacteria  are  studied  in  the 
laboratory,  the  student  making  his  own  cultures,  following  their 
development,  and  submitting  them  to  the  various  diagnostic  tests. 
Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  cultural,  tinctorial,  pathogenic, 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  forms  studied,  in  order  to  famil- 
iarize the  student  with  the  methods  of  bacteriological  diagnosis. 
The  examination  of  water,  milk,  sputum,  etc.,  is  made  a  feature  of 
the  laboratory  course.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary reagents  and  apparatus,  a  separate  outfit  being  assigned  to 
each  student  and  a  homogeneous  immersion  objective  for  individual 
use  in  all  sections  not  exceeding  thirty  students.  About  seventy 
different  species  of  bacteria  are  maintained  in  stock  cultures  for 
instruction  and  research. 

A  brief  course  of  lectures  in  parasitology  will  be  given  in  which 
the  most  important  animal  parasites  will  be  considered  as  to  their 
structure,  life  histories,  pathogenic  effects  and  diagnostic  charac- 
ters. Especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  protozoan  diseases, 
such  as  malaria,  trypanosomiasis  and  smallpox. 
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Serum  Diagnosis  and  Immunity. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  are  given  upon  the  principles  of 
infection,  immunity,  and  serum  therapy.  The  technic  of  serum 
diagnosis  is  taught  in  the  form  of  demonstrations  and  individual  in- 
struction. This  work  includes  the  technic  of  obtaining  blood  from 
patients  and  from  animals,  the  technic  of  the  injection  of  animals, 
and  the  study  of  agglutinins,  precipitins,  bacteriolysins,  and  hemo- 
lysins in  the  blood  serum.  The  technic  of  the  opsonic  index,  of  the 
Widal  reaction  for  typhoid  and  the  "Wasserman  reaction  for  the 
serum  diagnosis  of  syphilis  is  a  feature  of  this  course. 

Courses  in  Pathology. 

a.  LECTURES  OR  RECITATIONS,  two  hours  a  week  first  se- 
mester, three  hours  a  week  second  semester,  to  the  Sophomore 
class,  covering  general  and  special  pathology. 

b.  LABORATORY  WORK,  five  hours  a  week,  Sophomore  class, 
throughout  the  year. 

c.  AUTOPSIES,  three  hours  a  week  to  sections  of  the  Sopho- 
more class,  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  a  week  for  each  student. 

d.  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  Laboratory  course  three  hours 
twice  a  week.    Junior  class  during  the  first  semester. 

Courses  in  Bacteriology  and  Parasitology. 

e.  LECTURES  AND  QUIZZES  IN  BACTERIOLOGY,  two  hours 
a  week  during  the  first  semester,  Sophomore  class. 

f.  LABORATORY  WORK  IX  BACTERIOLOGY,  including 
serum  diagnosis  and  immunity,  five  hours  a  week  during  the  first 
semester  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  AXD  PHARMA- 
COLOGY. 

General  Statement. 

The  subject  matter  of  Physiology  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  includes  those  topics  the  investigation  of  which 
involves  chiefly  physical  principles  and  mechanisms;  the  second 
involves  chiefly  chemical  principles  and  methods. 
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In  accordance  with  the  above  ideas  what  might  be  called  Phys- 
ical Physiology  (see  Courses  a  and  b)  is  taught  separately  from 
Chemical  Physiology  or  Bio-Chemistry  (see  Courses  c  and  d).  In 
addition  to  this,  the  work  of  the  Department  includes  Pharmacology, 
involving,  in  the  broad  sense,  both  the  chemistry  and  preparation  of 
drugs  and  also  their  physiological  action. 

Laboratories  and  Library. 

The  laboratories  for  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacology  occupy  two  floors  of  the  new  building.  They  have 
been  fitted  out  with  all  apparatus  needed  for  a  thorough  modern 
course  for  medical  students.  Small  laboratories  for  research  work 
have  also  been  established.  A  convenient  house  and  cemented  yard 
have  recently  been  built.  Here  dogs,  frogs,  turtles  and  other  ani- 
mals may  be  kept  in  good  condition.  Trained  investigators  are  in 
charge  of  both  the  teaching  and  the  research  laboratories.  A  de- 
partmental library  and  most  of  the  physiological  journals  are  at  the 
disposal  of  teachers  and  students. 

Courses  in  Physiology. 

a.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MUSCLE,  BLOOD,  CIRCULATION,  RES- 
PIRATION AND  ANIMAL  HEAT.    Second  semester,  Freshman  year. 

Lectures,  three  a  week;  recitations  in  sections,  one  a  week. 
Laboratory  work,  six  hours  a  week. 

b.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  AND  SENSES 
AND  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  NERVOUS  ASPECTS  OF  DIGES- 
TION, ABSORPTION  AND  EXCRETION.  First  semester,  Sopho- 
more year. 

Lectures,  two  a  week;  recitations  in  sections,  one  a  week. 
Laboratory  work,  three  hours  a  week. 

c.  LIBRARY  WORK.  Each  student  in  Courses  a  and  b  is  as- 
signed subjects,  with  reference  to  the  original  literature,  which  he 
must  consult  and  critically  review.  Many  of  these  reviews  are  pre- 
sented before  the  class. 

Courses  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

d.  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  CELLS,  TISSUES  AND  ORGANS;  in- 
cluding Digestion.    First  semester,  Sophomore  year. 

Lectures,  two  a  week;  recitation,  one  a  week. 
Laboratory  work,  five  hours  a  week. 
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e.  CHEMISTRY  OF  EXCRETIONS,  with  special  attention  to 
Analysis  of  Urine,  Stomach  Contents,  and  Faeces.  Second  semes- 
ter, Sophomore  year. 

Lectures,  two  a  week;  recitations  in  sections,  one  a  week. 
Laboratory  work,  six  hours  a  week. 

Courses  in  Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica. 

f.  MATERIA  MEDICA.  The  sources,  preparation  and  dosage  of 
drugs.  Exercises  in  prescription  writing.  Second  semester,  Sopho- 
more year.  Lectures,  three  a  week.  Laboratory,  three  hours  a 
week. 

g.  PHARMACOLOGY.  The  action  of  drugs.  The  laboratory 
work  consists  chiefly  of  experiments  on  animals.  Lectures,  three 
a  week.    Laboratory,  three  hours  a  week. 

h.  RESEARCH  IN  PHYSIOLOGY,  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEM- 
ISTRY AND  PHARMACOLOGY. 

Roentgenology. 

a.  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  Senior  class,  in  sec- 
tions, at  St.  John's  Hospital;  8  hours  for  each  student. 

SURGERY. 

a.  SURGICAL  ANATOMY,  lectures  and  demonstrations,  two 
hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  class,  first  semester. 

b.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY,  recitations  two  hours  a  week, 
Junior  class,  first  semester. 

c.  MINOR  SURGERY,  laboratory  course,  two  hours  a  week 
to  the  Junior  class,  second  semester. 

d.  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS,  two  lectures  a  week 
to  the  Junior  class,  second  semester. 

e.  REGIONAL  SURGERY,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Junior  class, 
second  semester. 

f.  RECITATION  IN  SURGERY,  one  hour  a  week,  Junior  class, 
second  semester. 

g.  SURGICAL  CLINIC,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Junior  class, 
at  St.  John's  Hospital. 
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h.  SURGICAL  CLINIC,  one  hour  a  week,  Junior  class,  at  the 
Rebekah  Hospital. 

i.  OPERATIVE  SURGERY  ON  THE  CADAVER,  two  hours  a 
week,  Junior  class,  second  semester.  Both  minor  and  major 
operations  are  performed  by  the  student  on  the  human  cadaver. 
The  student  is  required  to  provide  the  common  instruments  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  details  of  the  different  operations. 

j.  REGIONAL  SURGERY,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Senior 
class,  first  semester. 

k.  SURGICAL  CLINIC,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Senior  class 
at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  the  Rebekah  Hospital. 

1.  SURGICAL  CLINIC,  two  hours  a  week,  Senior  class,  at  St. 
John's  Hospital. 

m.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  SURGERY,  Senior  class,  one-half 
of  second  semester,  eight  hours. 

n.  REGIONAL  SURGERY,  Senior  class,  one  hour  a  week  for 
one-half  of  the  second  semester. 

o.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  to  sections  of  the 
Senior  class  at  St.  Mary's  Infirmary;  three  hours  a  week. 

p.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  to  sections  of  the 
Senior  class  in  the  Rebekah  Hospital  and  St.  Louis  University  Dis- 
pensary; six  hours  a  week,  24  hours  for  each  student. 

q.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  Senior  class, 
in  sections,  at  the  St.  John's  Hospital;  30  hours  for  each  student. 

r.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  SURGICAL 
DIAGNOSIS,  one  hour  a  week  at  the  City  Hospital,  one-half  of  the 
Senior  class. 

s.  LECTURES  IN  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY,  eight  hours;  sec- 
ond half  of  first  semester. 

t.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  ORTHOPEDIC 
SURGERY,  to  the  Senior  class,  in  sections,  at  the  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity Dispensary  and  St.  John's  Clinical  Dispensary;  two  hours  a 
week,  8  hours  for  each  student. 
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u.  OPERATIONS  IN  VARIOUS  HOSPITALS  IN  SECTIONS. 
Emergency  calls,  etc.  Considerable  work  of  this  kind  is  required 
of  the  Senior  class,  but  no  accurate  statement  of  time  is  possible. 

THERAPEUTICS. 

a.  LECTURES  ON  THERAPEUTICS,  two  hours  a  week  to  the 
Junior  class. 

SUMMER  COURSES  IN  MEDICINE. 

Summer  Courses  in  Medicine  were,  at  the  request  of  Alumni 
and  friends,  inaugurated  at  the  close  of  the  regular  session  of 
1907-1908,  and  the  success  of  the  innovation  aptly  warrants  their 
continuance.    They  are  designed  for  three  classes  of  students: 

First,  graduates  in  Medicine  who  may  wish  to  review  funda- 
mental subjects  or  to  take  further  clinical  instruction;  second, 
under-graduates  in  Medicine  who  wish  to  secure  advanced  stand- 
ing or  to  remove  deficiencies;  third,  teachers  and  others  who  do  not 
care  for  credit  in  medicine  or  who  contemplate  entering  on  the 
medical  course  later. 

These  courses  are  planned  so  as  to  secure  the  widest  possible 
range  of  study,  care  being  taken  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  City  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  Summer  School  Bulletin  for  May-July,  1910,  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly,  giving  in  detail  the  courses  which  will  be  offered  and 
the  clinical  facilities  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  more  varied  and 
extended  than  those  of  last  year.  These  Bulletins  will  be  sent, 
on  application  to  the  Dean. 
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General  Information 

HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Graduates  of  this  school  may  enter  the  competitive  examina- 
tions, which  take  place  the  first  week  of  April  of  each  year,  for 
positions  on  the  House  Staff  of  the  St.  Louis  City  and  Female  Hos- 
pitals. These  appointments  which  are  all  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
offer  unparalleled  opportunities  for  completing  a  Medical  educa- 
tion. 

Graduates  of  this  school  only  are  eligible  for  positions  in  St. 
John's  Hospital,  Rebekah  Hospital,  St.  Ann's  Maternity  Hospital, 
Mt.  St.  Rose  Hospital,  and  St.  Mary's  Infirmary.  Two  positions 
yearly  in  the  Murray  Hospital  at  Butte,  Mont.,  are  filled  exclu- 
sively by  St.  Louis  University  graduates.  Numerous  other  hospitals 
apply  for  internes. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

By  the  liberality  of  certain  friends  of  the  institution,  scholar- 
ships have  been  established  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  of  the  Faculty 
for  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  freely  made  donations  to  the  college. 

The  following  have  endowed  scholarships: 

Mr.  Samuel  Cupples,  Col.  D.  P.  Slattery, 

Mr.  F.  C.  Pauley,  Mr.  J.  B.  Legg, 

Mr.  A.  C.  Cassidy. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  must  present  documentary  evidence  of: 

(1)  A  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  University  or  approved  Col- 
lege, or, 

(2)  A  certificate  of  one  year's  college  work  or  its  equivalent 
in  subjects  mentioned  in  No.  4,  or, 

(3)  An  examination  in  the  collegiate  work  described  in  No.  4. 
(Thfs  examination  will  be  held  in  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
August  29-30,  and  September  29-30,  1910.) 

(4)  One  year's  collegiate  work  in  General  Chemistry,  College 
Physics,  Biology  (Botany  or  Zoology),  and  one  Modern  Language. 
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A  candidate  may  enter  with  conditions  in  any  two  of  the  above 
subjects,  but  these  conditions  must  be  removed  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  year  of  the  Medical  Course. 

APPLICANTS  WHO  CANNOT  FULFILL  THE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  ADMISSION  ARE  ADVISED  TO  ENTER  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  IN  WHICH  THEY  MAY  DO 
SPECIAL  WORK  LOOKING  TOWARDS  THE  MEDICAL  COURSE. 

A  special  class  is  instituted  for  this  purpose,  to  which  only 
candidates  of  medicine  and  dentistry  are  admitted.  The  course  is 
shaped  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  students.  The  number 
being  limited,  greater  attention  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION. 

1.  Four  full  courses  of  lectures  of  not  less  than  thirty  weeks 
each,  no  two  being  in  the  same  year,  are  required  of  every  can- 
didate for  graduation. 

2.  The  last  course  of  lectures  shall  have  been  taken  in  this 
institution. 

3.  Acceptable  evidence  of  good  moral  character  must  have 
been  filed. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old. 

5.  He  shall  have  satisfactory  credits  and  pass  upon  all  the 
branches  of  medicine  taught  in  the  institution. 

6.  All  indebtedness  to  the  college  shall  have  been  paid. 

COMBINED  MEDICAL  AND  ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

The  University  desires  to  encourage  in  every  way  possible  the 
gaining  of  a  broad  general  education  as  a  foundation  for  the  profes- 
sion of  Medicine,  for  in  no  profession  is  there  a  greater  need  for 
such  training.  As  a  preliminary  step  in  this  direction  the  Collegi- 
ate and  Medical  Departments  offer  an  optional  combined  course,  in- 
cluding collegiate  work  in  arts  and  science  and  the  fundamental 
branches  of  medicine.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  medical  course, 
the  degrees  B.  S.  and  M.  D.  are  conferred. 
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POST-GRADUATE  COURSE. 

A  post-graduate  course  of  instruction  is  offered  to  graduates 
of  reputable  institutions.  A  certificate  of  post-graduate  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  those  who  take  this  course.  See,  also,  the  Summer 
School  Announcement,  page  83. 


DISCIPLINE. 

Open  irregularity  of  conduct,  negligence,  and  habitual  absence 
from  the  assigned  work  of  the  institution,  are  by  regulation  made 
sufficient  grounds  for  suspension  or  expulsion. 


FEES  FOR  THE  REGULAR  COURSE. 

Matriculation  Fee  (paid  but  once) $    5.00 

Tuition  Fee,  each  year  100.00 

Tuition  Fee  for  sons  of  physicians,  each  year 85.00 

Laboratory  Fee,  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Classes,  each 10.00 

Laboratory  Fee,  Junior  Class  5.00 

Diploma  Fee 10.00 

No  charge   is  made  for  the  use  of  microscope   or  dissecting 
material,  but  each  student  is  required  to  deposit  $10.00  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  term  to  cover  any  damage  done  to  any  college  property. 
The  amount,  less  the  actual  cost  of  property  damaged,  will  be  re- 
turned to  each  student  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

When  possible,  loss  or  damage  is  charged  to  the  student  who 
is  responsible;  but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  divided  among  a  class 
or  group  of  students  if  the  Dean  considers  such  procedure  just. 
The  idea  is  to  make  every  student  a  guardian  of  the  College  prop- 
erty. 

Laboratory  and  deposit  fees  are  payable  in  advance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year. 

Tuition  fees  are  payable  one-half  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester.  No  fees  are  returnable  except  the  deposit  above  men- 
tioned. 
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Introductory  Statement 


HISTORY. 

See  page  48. 

LOCATION. 

The  College  buildings  are  located  on  Compton  Hill,  corner 
Grand  Avenue  and  Caroline  Street,  the  highest  point  in  St.  Louis. 
From  the  College  all  portions  of  the  city  are  readily  reached  by 
means  of  electric  car  lines  passing  the  College  or  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  situation  of  the  College  is  unusually  fortunate  for  securing 
desirable  clinical  patronage.  This  is  an  advantage  of  importance  to 
a  dental  college.  The  Infirmary  is  daily  visited  by  patients  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  and  its  environs.  The  influence  of  the  stu- 
dents and  their  friends  also  forms  a  great  magnet  in  drawing  pat- 
ronage. 

St.  Louis  now  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  the  cities  of  our 
country.  The  opportunities  she  offers  in  every  line  of  human  effort 
are  not  surpassed.  The  healthful  condition  of  the  city  and  the  low 
cost  of  living  are  having  a  wonderful  effect  in  constituting  the  city 
a  great  college  center. 

The  student  who  is  awake  to  the  advantages  of  his  surround- 
ings will  find  in  the  beautiful  parks  and  botanical  gardens  that 
abound  throughout  the  city  a  most  delightful  means  of  recreation 
and  study.  A  number  of  libraries  are  available  for  those  who  have 
literary  inclination,  or  who  may  desire  to  make  research  along 
special  lines. 

COLLEGE  BUILDING. 

The  College  building  has  been  carefully  designed  to  meet  all 
the  demands  of  advanced  ideas  in  structures  devoted  to  educational 
purposes.  It  has  been  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  original  build- 
ing in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  increasing  requirements  of  the 
large  class  matriculated  in  the  last  few  years.  New  equipment  for 
teaching,  such  as  models,  microscopes,  lantern  slides,  etc.,  has 
been  added.     A  complete  outfit  for  the  manufacture  and  adminis- 
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tration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  has  been  installed  in  a  separate  room, 
and  is  in  charge  of  specialists  who  will  demonstrate  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  important  dental  anesthetic. 

The  Prosthetic  Laboratory,  which  occupies  almost  the  whole  of 
the  first  floor,  is  divided  into  three  separate  sections,  one  for  each 
class.  By  this  means  the  work  of  each  class  is  conducted  in  indi- 
vidual laboratories;  hence  progress  in  the  work  is  uniform.  In 
this  department  all  modern  appliances  for  the  most  approved  work 
have  been  installed,  such  as  porcelain  furnaces,  other  furnaces, 
lathes,  electric  connections  and  devices  of  various  kinds. 

The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  elec- 
tric lathes,  and  no  foot  power  lathes  are  now  used  in  the  building. 

The  Infirmary  with  its  accessories  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
second  floor  and  provides  accommodation  for  fifty-two  chairs.  In 
the  operating  room,  which  contains  twenty-nine  windows,  the  light 
is  unobstructed  on  all  four  sides.  In  addition  a  large  sky-light,  10 
by  30  feet,  makes  it  possible  to  add  several  rows  of  chairs,  and  in- 
creases the  amount  of  light  which  reaches  each  chair.  During  the 
past  two  years  the  Infirmary  has  been  equipped  with  pedal  lever 
chairs,  adding  much  to  the  convenience  of  both  operator  and  patient, 
and  greatly  improving  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  Infirmary. 
Lockers  of  the  approved  type  for  instruments  are  placed  on  this 
floor  within  a  short  distance  of  the  operating  chairs,  making  it 
possible  for  students  to  reach  their  instruments  without  unneces- 
sary delay. 

A  large  room  has  been  specially  fitted  up  for  the  orthodontia 
clinic,  affording  every  convenience  for  this  department,  with  com- 
plete equipment. 

Two  rooms  on  this  floor  are  set  apart  for  the  extraction  of 
teeth  and  the  taking  of  impressions  and  are  provided  with  the 
latest  equipment  for  this  class  of  work. 

The  lecture  rooms,  and  chemical,  histological,  pathological  and 
bacteriological  laboratories,  are  advantageously  located  in  the  main 
building. 
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Outline  of  Course 


The  course  of  instruction,  which  covers  three  years,  comprises 
didactic  lectures,  clinical  lectures,  laboratory  work,  piactical  clin- 
ical work  in  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry;  stereopticon  dis- 
plays from  drawings,  photographs  and  microscopical  slides;  writ- 
ten reviews,  recitations,  written  and  oral  examinations  and  quizzes. 


ANATOMY. 

1.  a.  DENTAL  ANATOMY,  lectures  with  demonstrations,  one 
hour  a  week  to  the  Freshman  class,  dealing  with  the  structure  and 
relations  of  the  teeth  in  man  and  animals. 

2.  b.  LABORATORY  COURSE,  dissections  of  the  human  body; 
initial  course,  eight  hours  a  week  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  by  the 
Freshman  class. 

3.  c.  LABORATORY  COURSE,  dissection  of  the  human  body; 
advanced  course,  eight  hours  a  week  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  by  the 
Junior  class. 

4.  d.  LABORATORY  COURSE  IN  DENTAL  ANATOMY,  dissec- 
tion of  teeth,  modeling  of  teeth,  one  hour  a  week. 

5.  e.  MYOLOGY  AND  ANGEIOLOGY,  lectures  with  demonstra- 
tions, one  hour  a  week  to  the  Freshman  class. 

6.  f.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  VISCERA, 
SENSE  ORGANS  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANATOMY,  lectures  with 
demonstrations,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  class. 

7.  g.  OSTEOLOGY  AND  ARTHROLOGY,  lectures  with  demon- 
strations, one  hour  a  week  to  the  Freshman  class. 

8.  h.  COMPARATIVE  DENTAL  ANATOMY,  lectures  and  demon- 
strations, one  hour  a  week,  Junior  class,  second  semester. 
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BACTEEIOLOGY. 

9.  a.  LECTURES  IN  BACTERIOLOGY  to  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes,  one  hour  a  week,  first  semester.  Professor  Marchildon. 
(This  course  will  be  given  to  the  Senior  class,  Session  1909-10, 
only.) 

10.  b.  LABORATORY  WORK  IN  BACTERIOLOGY,  Junior  and 
Senior  classes,  three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Professor 
Marchildon.  (This  course  will  be  given  to  the  Senior  class,  Session 
1909-10,  only.) 

11.  c.  LECTURES  AND  LABORATORY  WORK  IN  PATHOLOGY 
to  the  Junior  class,  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Pro- 
fessor Marchildon. 

CHEMISTRY. 

12.  a.  INORGANIC:  LECTURES  AND  RECITATIONS.  This 
course  includes  the  principles  of  chemistry,  non-metallic  and 
metallic  elements.  Simple  experiments  and  demonstrations  are  con- 
ducted before  the  class.  A  written  quiz  covering  the  month's  work 
is  given  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Two  hours  a  week,  Freshman 
year. 

13.  b.  LABORATORY  COURSE.  This  course  is  intended  to 
familiarize  the  students  with  the  use  of  apparatus  and  chemical 
compounds.  Experiments  in  valency,  neutralization,  oxidation,  hy- 
dration and  dehydration;  qualitative  examination  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances, especially  those  compounds  used  in  dentistry,  alloys  of 
metals,  etc.    Two  hours  a  week,  Freshman  year. 

14.  c.  ORGANIC :  LECTURES  AND  RECITATIONS.  This  course 
is  intended  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  organic  compounds,  chem- 
istry of  digestion,  secretion,  and  the  effects  of  poisons  upon  the 
animal  organism.     One  hour  a  week,  first  semester  of  Junior  year. 

15.  d.  LABORATORY  COURSE.  Qualitative  examination  of  or- 
ganic compounds,  clinical  examination  of  excretions  and  secretions, 
as  well  as  the  detection  of  the  most  common  poisons,  etc.  Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester  of  Junior  year. 

16.  e.  RECITATION:     Senior  Class,  one  hour  a  week. 
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DENTAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

17.  a.  LECTURES,  one  hour  a  week  to  Senior  class  for  one-half 
the  year. 

HISTOLOGY. 

18.  a.  LECTURES  ON  HISTOLOGY,  one  hour  a  week  to  the 
Freshman  class,  illustrated  by  drawings,  charts,  and  stereopticon 
projections  from  microscopical  slides. 

19.  b.  DENTAL  HISTOLOGY,  lectures  with  demonstrations,  one 
hour  a  week  to  the  Junior  class. 

20.  c.  LABORATORY  COURSE,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Fresh- 
man class;  use  of  the  microscope  and  staining,  cutting,  prepara- 
tion and  examination  of  normal  human  and  animal  cells  and  tissues. 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

21.  a.  LECTURES  ON  DENTAL  THERAPEUTICS,  one  hour  a 
week  to  the  Senior  class. 

22.  b.  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA,  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Junior  class. 

23.  c.  RECITATIONS  IN  MATERIA  MEDICA,  one  hour  a  week 
by  the  Junior  class. 

24.  d.  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  MATERIA  MEDICA,  the  identi- 
fication of  drugs,  prescription  writing,  etc.,  Junior  class. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 

25.  a.  LECTURES,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes,  comprising  the  study  of  all  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  their 
restoration  to  health,  the  various  filling  materials,  the  use  of  in- 
struments, and  the  manipulations  required  in  full  practice  at  the 
operating  chair. 

26.  b.  LABORATORY  WORK  IN  OPERATIVE  TECHNICS,  nine 
hours  a  week  by  the  Freshman  class.     In  this  course  the  student  is 
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thoroughly  drilled  in  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  different 
classes  of  teeth,  and  is  taught  by  dissection  the  nature  of  the  tissues 
comprising  them.  All  the  various  operations  are  performed  upon 
teeth  which  have  been  extracted. 

27.  c.  INFIRMARY  COURSE.  Practical  work  upon  patients  in 
the  Infirmary  is  given  throughout  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Students  are  given  every  facility  in  this  department,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  new  building  which  has  been  constructed  with  this 
end  in  view.  Accommodations  are  provided  for  fifty-two  chairs, 
which  face  windows  on  four  sides.  In  addition,  the  operating  room 
contains  a  skylight  which,  with  the  windows,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  on  the  score  of  light.  Lockers,  which  are  provided  for  each 
student,  are  of  the  most  modern  type,  and  are  conveniently  near 
the  various  chairs.  The  course  comprises  the  details  of  technique, 
manipulation,  and  operative  procedures  of  Dentistry. 


ORAL  SURGERY. 

Dentistry  is  a  branch  of  Surgery,  and  students  are  here  taught 
the  practical  application  of  surgical  principles  to  the  major  lesions 
of  the  mouth.  They  will  be  instructed  in,  and  made  to  carry  out, 
the  details  necessary  for  surgical  treatment.  It  is  important  to 
impress  these  methods,  especially  in  the  practical  work  of  a  clinic. 
Members  of  the  Senior  class  will  be  permitted  to  assist  in  the  oper- 
ative work  of  major  character  and  to  perform  such  operations  as  it 
is  deemed  proper  for  them  to  undertake.  A  clinic  in  oral  surgery  is 
utilized  for  instruction.  In  this  course  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  pyorrhea  alveolaris  and  its  treatment;  students  are  given  the 
opportunity  of  studying  and  practicing  the  latest  methods  for  the 
relief  of  this  condition. 

28.  a.  LECTURES,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Senior  class. 

29.  b.  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  ORAL  SURGERY,  two 
hours  a  week  before  sections  of  the  Senior  class. 


ORTHODONTIA. 

30.  a.  LECTURES,  one  hour  a  week  during  term  to  the  Senior 
class,  comprising  the  study  of  the  etiology,  diagnosis,  results  and 
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correction  of  malocclusion  of  the  teeth.  The  value  of  the  course  is 
greatly  increased  by  stereopticon  illustrations,  models,  and  the 
study  of  cases  under  the  guidance  of  the  professor  or  demonstrator. 

81.  b.  INFIRMARY  COURSE.  Students  are  brought  into  the 
actual  practice  and  study  of  orthodontia  upon  the  large  number 
of  patients  in  this  department  of  the  Infirmary.  Clinics  are  held 
three  times  a  week,  with  a  view  of  demonstrating  the  details  of 
orthodontia. 

PATHOLOGY. 

32.  a.  DENTAL  PATHOLOGY,  lectures,  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Junior  class. 

33.  b.  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY,  lectures  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Junior  class. 

34.  c.  LABORATORY  WORK,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior 
class,  comprising  the  cutting,  staining,  preparation  and  examina- 
tion of  abnormal  tissues  under  the  microscope,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  those  which  come  into  relation  with  the  practice  of  Dentistry. 


PHYSICS. 

35.  a.  LECTURES  WITH  RECITATIONS,  accompanied  by 
demonstrations,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Freshman  class  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Work  in  Physiology  is  given  throughout  the  Junior  year.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  year  the  student  has  had  most  of  Histology 
and  Chemistry  and  considerable  Anatomy.  He  is,  therefore,  pre- 
pared for  the  subjects  of  Secretion,  Digestion,  Assimilation  and  the 
other  topics  of  Physiology  important  to  dental  students. 

Elementary  Physiological  Chemistry  is  included  in  the  Phy- 
siology course.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  course  will  be  the  reci- 
tations and  demonstrations. 

36.  a.  LECTURES,  RECITATIONS  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 
four  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  class. 
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METALLURGY. 

A  practical  laboratory  course  on  the  nature  and  physical  prop- 
erties of  metals,  especialy  those  used  in  dentistry;  the  manipula- 
tion of  metals,  alloys,  dental  amalgams,  solders,  annealing,  welding 
and  tempering. 

37.  a.  Junior  year,  second  semester.  Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions, one  hour  a  week. 


PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 

38.  a.  LECTURES,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  preparation  of  the  mouth  and 
the  construction  and  adaptation  of  artificial  teeth  upon  all  bases  in 
common  use,  such  as  gold,  platinum,  continuous  gum,  rubber,  alumi- 
num and  metallic  plastics.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  selec- 
tion, arrangement  and  articulation  of  artificial  teeth.  Lectures  are 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 

39.  b.  LABORATORY  COURSE  IN  PROSTHETIC  TECHNIC, 
nine  hours  a  week  during  the  year  to  the  Freshman  class.  Instruc- 
tion in  this  department  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  conveniences 
which  the  new  building  affords  and  by  all  the  appliances  pertain- 
ing to  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  such  as  electric  lathes,  vulcanizers, 
crucible  furnaces,  electric  furnaces  for  continuous  gum  work,  roll- 
ing mills,  benches,  lockers,  etc.  Students  are  required  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  necessary  instruments  for  metal  and  vulcanite 
work.  Diligent  attention  is  devoted  to  this  branch  of  Dentistry,  so 
that  students  may  acquire  the  mechanical  skill  necessary  for  their 
future  work. 

40.  c.  INFIRMARY  WORK.  Practical  work  upon  patients  in  the 
Infirmary  is  required  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  The  course 
comprises  the  fitting  and  application  of  artificial  dentures  con- 
structed upon  the  various  bases,  such  as  gold,  platinum,  aluminum 
and  vulcanite. 

SURGERY. 

41.  a.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY,  lectures  two  hours  a  week 
to  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  for  one-half  the  year. 
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42.  b.  REGIONAL  SURGERY,  two  hours  a  week  for  one-half 
the  year  to  the  Senior  class. 

43.  c.  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  Senior  Class  in  sections. 

44.  d.  ANESTHESIA.  One  lecture  a  week  for  one-half  the 
year  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  administration  of  anesthetics,  gen- 
eral and  local  agents,  methods,  dangers  and  means  of  preventing 
and  treating  accidents  arising  from  the  use  of  anesthetics,  the  recog- 
nition by  physical  examination  of  the  normal  pulse  and  the  normal 
heart  and  lung  sounds,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  application  of 
restorative  methods. 

45.  e.  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  EXTRACTION  WITH 
NITROUS  OXIDE  ANESTHESIA.  Each  student  of  the  class  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  extract  teeth  and  to  study  the  use  of  nitrous 
oxide  as  an  anesthetic.  The  large  number  of  patients  available 
makes  it  possible  to  give  ample  instruction  in  these  important  mat- 
ters. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

46.  a.  THE  TEETH  IN  PREGNANCY.     Professor  Hypes. 

47.  b.  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.     Professor  Crandall. 

48.  c.  DISEASES  OF  THE  ANTRUM.    Professor  H.  W.  Loeb. 

49.  d.  TEETHING  OF  CHILDREN.     Professor  Atkinson. 

50.  e.  THE  TEETH  IN  NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASES. 
Professor  Chaddock. 

51.  f.  SYPHILIS  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND  TEETH.  Professor 
Engman. 

52.  g.  PATHOLOGICAL  PHASES  OF  TEETH  AND  CAVITY 
PREPARATION,  by  stereopticon.     Dr.  Rodgers. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  of  which  this  in- 
stitution is  a  member,  and  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of 
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Missouri  and  other  States,  have  established  certain  rules  and  regu- 
lations, to  which  the  College  will  strictly  conform. 

The  regular  preliminary  examination  will  take  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session. 

Students  who  have  attended  one  or  more  courses  in  other  rec- 
ognized dental  colleges  will  be  exempt  from  this  examination. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  for  graduation  must  be  of  good  moral  character 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  graduation.  He  must 
present  a  satisfactory  artificial  denture  and  a  bridge,  each  of  por- 
celain and  gold,  with  orthodontia  models  and  operative  technics, 
specimens  to  be  deposited  in  the  college  museum,  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  the  branches  taught  and  prove  his  general  fit- 
ness for  the  practice  of  Dentistry.  He  must  have  performed  the 
various  practical  operations  on  the  natural  teeth,  as  set  down  in 
the  curriculum.    All  work  must  be  done  in  the  College  Infirmary. 

The  time  of  study  must  include  attendance  on  three  courses  of 
lectures  of  eight  months  each,  in  recognized  dental  colleges  in  good 
standing,  the  last  of  which  must  be  taken  in  this  institution. 

Graduates  of  reputable  medical  colleges  desiring  to  receive  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.  will  be  required  to  take  two  full  courses  in  den- 
tistry, including  two  courses  of  lectures,  but  will  be  excused  from 
attending  lectures  upon  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physiology  and  Bac- 
teriology. Such  students  are  required  to  take  Operative  and  Pros- 
thetic Technics. 


DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  will  be  conferred  upon 
those  who  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  this  College. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COURSES. 

The  various  courses  of  the  University  are  open  to  students  of 
the  Dental  School.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  take  the  Combined  Course  looking  to  the  two  degrees  of  B.  S. 
and  D.  D.  S. 
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ATHLETICS. 

Every  possible  encouragement,  compatible  with  scholarship,  is 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  athletics.  The  University  gymnasium, 
which  is  well  equipped,  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  Dental  School. 
They  are  eligible  for  positions  on  the  various  teams,  foot-ball, 
base-ball,  basket-ball,  track,  etc.,  provided  their  scholarship  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

FEES. 

Tuition  Pee,  per  year,  $150.00,  due  in  full  when  the  term  opens. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the 
College  will  accept  half  the  fee  and  the  remainder  not  later  than 
January  first.  In  no  case  will  a  student  be  given  an  examination  or 
diploma  at  the  end  of  the  term  unless  fees  are  all  paid.  There  will 
be  no  return  of  fees  by  reason  of  suspension  or  expulsion. 


SUMMER  INFIRMARY  COURSE. 

The  Infirmary  offers  a  valuable  opportunity  for  students  who 
find  it  possible  to  work  in  the  Summer.  Students  are  permitted  to 
pursue  their  infirmary  and  laboratory  instruction  during  the  Sum- 
mer. The  tuition  for  the  Summer  Course  is  $50.00;  but  this  amount, 
however,  will  be  credited  on  the  fee  of  the  succeeding  session. 
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Introductory  Statement 


A  special  announcement  giving  detailed  information  of  this  de- 
partment is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this  announcement 
or  for  other  information  relating  to  the  department  of  law,  address 
the  Registrar,  St.  Louis  University  Institute  of  Law,  2740  Locust  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HISTORY. 

See  page  48. 

SCHEME  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  school  is  completed  in  a  period 
of  four  academic  years  of  eight  months  each.  The  instruction  im- 
parted during  this  period  (1)  prepares  the  student  for  the  Bar  of 
any  State,  by  giving  a  thorough  instruction  in  legal  reasoning  and 
in  the  general  principles  and  rules  of  American  Law;  (2)  prepares 
the  student  to  practice  law  in  any  English-speaking  jurisdiction; 
(3)  offers  to  advanced  students  instruction  in  all  that  belongs  to 
law  in  its  scientific  and  wider  sense;  (4)  extends  to  students  who 
do  not  propose  to  practice  law,  but  who  wish  to  pursue  some  par- 
ticular branches  of  legal  or  political  knowledge,  any  assistance  they 
may  require  for  these  studies.  These  four  and  distinct  phases  of 
instruction  are  known  as  the  Bar  Course,  the  Degree  Course,  the 
Graduate  Course  and  the  Special  Course. 

The  undergraduate  or  Degree  Course  embraces  all  the  branches 
scheduled  for  the  three  years,  in  the  case  of  regular  students;  and 
all  the  branches  taught  in  the  second  and  third  year  for  those  who 
have  been  entered  as  Advanced  Students. 

The  Graduate  Course  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.  M.  comprises, 
for  those  who  enter  as  regular  students,  all  the  branches  of  the 
four  years.  For  those  who  have  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from 
an  approved  school  with  a  three  years'  course,  it  includes  all  the 
branches  of  the  fourth  year.  For  advanced  students  this  course 
embraces  all  the  matter  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years. 

The  Special  Course  will  depend  largely  upon  the  option  of  the 
student,  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  in  each  particular  case,  and 
always  upon  the  rulings  of  the  Dean.  But  the  course  once  chosen 
must  be  pursued  and  completed  with  the  same  thoroughness  as  is 
required  in  the  regular  courses. 
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TWO  SCHOOLS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  above  scheme  of  instruction  is  carried  out  in  two  schools: 
viz.,  a  Day  School  and  a  Night  School.  The  circumstances  of  a 
great  body  of  the  most  desirable  law  students  has  made  the  Night 
School  of  Law  a  necessity,  at  least  in  this  country  and  at  this  time. 
These  young  men  are  forced  to  work  during  the  day.  They  cannot 
take  advantage  of  the  lectures  given  during  the  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  experience  has  established  the  fact  that  in  this  class  of  as- 
pirants we  often  find  the  brightest  legal  talent.  Some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  and  judges  in  the  country  have  received  their  legal  educa- 
tion in  night  schools. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  school  is  held  in  the  evening  detract 
in  any  way  from  its  efficiency.  The  same  course  of  study  is 
pursued.  The  same  advantages  of  library,  study,  consultation  and 
practice  court  exist.  The  same  ability  in  professors  is  as  available 
in  the  evening  as  during  the  day,  and  the  hours  of  class  are  sub- 
stantially equivalent  in  number  and  duration. 

The  Day  School  opens  every  morning,  except  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays,  at  8:30  o'clock,  and  continues  until  11  o'clock.  In  the 
afternoon  classes  are  resumed  at  3:30  o'clock,  and  continue  until 
6  p.  m.  The  Night  School  opens  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  evening  at  7:30  o'clock,  and  closes  at  9:30  p.  m.,  the 
intervening  evenings  being  allowed  for  study. 


SYSTEMS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  three  distinct  systems  of  instruction  employed  in  the 
law  schools  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  the  Lecture  system,  the  Text 
system,  and  the  Case  system.  The  Lecture  system  aims  at  impart- 
ing knowledge  by  a  series  of  set  daily  lectures  covering  the  entire 
matter,  and  is  followed  by  recitations  consisting  of  repetition  of  the 
Professor's  lecture,  a  series  of  questions  meant  to  elicit  the 
student's  grasp  of  the  topics  gone  over  in  the  lecture  and  im- 
prove his  expression.  The  Text  system  contemplates  the  daily  study 
of  a  portion  of  a  chosen  manual  on  some  branch  of  the  law  which 
has  been  explained  or  will  then  be  explained  by  the  professor,  and 
a  repetition  of  the  portion  so  explained  with  or  without  quiz  by 
the  professor.  The  Case  system  teaches  the  law  by  means  of  prac- 
tical cases  (compiled  in  the  shape  of  digests).  According  to  this 
method,  the  student  is  given  a  selected  case  which  he  is  required 
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to  examine  in  search  of  the  principles  on  which  the  case  was  origi- 
nally decided,  and  is  required  to  collate  the  essential  facts  and  the 
rules  of  law  applied  thereto  in  a  summary  which  gives  him  an 
exact  statement  and  understanding  of  the  law  involved  in  the  case 
and  of  the  process  of  legal  reasoning. 

All  these  systems  have  their  advantages  and  their  drawbacks. 
Thus  the  Lecture  system  is  credited  with  affording  the  student  a 
connected,  systematic  and  doctrinal  knowledge  of  the  law.  It  sup- 
plies the  want  of  proper  manuals,  or  renders  the  student  inde- 
pendent of  all  manuals.  It  is  suited  to  the  constant,  rapid,  and 
changing  advance  of  legal  science,  and  saves  time  and  money  for 
the  student.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ignores  and  eliminates  the  men- 
tal discipline  of  the  student;  cultivates  his  memory  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  understanding,  and  is  adapted  to  courses  of  less  importance, 
and  courses  that  are  more  specialized. 

The  Text  system,  it  is  claimed,  gives  more  definite  and  perma- 
nent impressions  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  legal  science  through 
the  study  of  standard  text-books,  the  careful  analysis  of  leading 
cases,  followed  by  the  explanations  and  examinations  of  the  recita- 
tion room.  But  then,  again,  it  is  asserted  that  this  system  stunts 
the  mental  growth  of  the  lawyer.  It  cultivates  his  memory,  not  his 
legal  talent,  and  is  suited  for  less  difficult  branches. 

The  Case  system,  it  is  said,  is  better  suited  to  develop  the  ana- 
lytic faculties  of  the  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  the  memory  is 
stored  with  legal  principles.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
work  of  the  practicing  lawyer,  who  examines  adjudicated  cases  in 
search  of  the  principle  of  law  applicable  to  the  case  in  question. 
Yet  it  is  objected,  that  the  system  is  so  slow  that,  where  it  is  fol- 
lowed exclusively,  the  average  student  graduates  without  having 
learned  even  the  most  elementary  branches  of  the  law,  simply  for 
the  lack  of  time  in  which  to  do  the  work. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  each  system  has  its  advantages,  the 
St.  Louis  University  Institute  of  Law  does  not  commit  itself  to  any 
one  system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  It  will  employ,  or  at 
least  countenance  the  employment  by  its  professors  of  all  these 
various  systems.  The  three  systems  will,  it  is  believed,  give  more 
satisfactory  results,  under  the  present  conditions  of  law  schools  in 
the  United  States.  We  believe  that  the  student,  generally  speak- 
ing, will  get  as  much,  if  not  more,  from  a  mixed  system  than  he 
would  from  an  exclusive  system.  He  will  learn  all  that  he  would 
learn  in  an  ordinary  Case  system  school.  Over  and  above  this,  he 
will  possess  a  systematic  knowledge  and  a  familiarity  with  branches 
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of  the  law  of  which  he  would  have  been  profoundly  ignorant  under 
the  Case  system.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  in  our  mixed  system, 
acquire  a  mental  discipline  which  the  lecture  and  text  book  system 
would  not  impart.  In  a  word,  in  our  mixed  system,  the  student  will 
have  the  depth  of  the  Case  system  and  the  breath  and  definiteness 
of  the  Lecture  and  Text-book  systems. 

ENTBANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

A)  For  Freshman  Year — without  Examination. 

1)  Graduates  from  Colleges  and  Universities  composing  the  Mis- 
souri College  Union. 

2)  Graduates  from  all  other  Colleges  and  Universities  of  like 
grade  and  standing. 

3)  Graduates  from  Normal  schools,  Technical  institutes  and  Sci- 
entific schools  of  collegiate  standing. 

4)  Graduates  from  four-year  liigh  schools  of  recognized  grade. 

5)  Special  students  who  have  removed  their  entrance  conditions. 

6)  Students  who  have  met  the  entrance  requirements,  and 
made  one  year  in  a  university  or  college  of  approved  grade;  and  all 
students  who  present  satisfactory  proof  of  admission  into  a  college 
or  university  of  good  standing. 

7)  Students  who  have  had  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to 
a  four-year  high  school  coursa  of  approved  grade. 

B)  For  Freshman  Year — with  Examination. 

All  other  applicants  for  the  first  year  of  law  who  cannot  qualify 
under  one  of  the  above  conditions,  must  pass  an  examination  in 
English  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Literature;  in  Latin 
version  and  translation  from  Nepos,  Caesar,  Virgil,  or  Cicero's  es- 
says; in  readings  from  the  German,  French,  Italian  or  Spanish;  in 
ancient  and  modern  history,  and  in  the  history  of  England  and  the 
United  States;  in  algebra,  plane  trigonometry;  in  physics,  botany, 
chemistry  or  geography. 

Applicants  who  are  required  to  take  an  entrance  examination 
should  present  themselves  for  examination  on  Monday,  September 
26,  at  10  A.  M.,  at  the  University. 
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If  a  student  is  admitted  with  conditions  in  entrance  subjects, 
he  must  remove  such  conditions  a  year  from  the  time  when  they 
were  received. 

Unless  he  comes  from  another  Law  school,  no  applicant  will  be 
admitted  to  the  first  year  class  after  the  second  week  in  December. 

All  students  are  urged  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  examinations  for  the  first  year  of  law  are  conducted  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  members  of  the  Faculty  as  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science. 

Those  intending  to  apply  for  examination  to  the  first  year  of 
law,  should  notify  the  Registrar  of  the  Institute  before  the  opening 
of  classes,  and  also  apply  for  directions,  as  examinations  cannot  be 
taken  later. 

C)  For  Advanced  Students— For  the  Junior  Year  of  Law. 

a)  Educational  Requirements.  The  applicant  must  be  at  least 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  have  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  speci- 
fied for  admission  to  the  first  year  of  Law,  or  give  proof  of  a  satis- 
factory grade  of  scholarship.  Examinations,  however,  in  any  other 
subjects  required  by  the  Faculty  for  admission  to  the  Junior  year, 
may  be  demanded. 

b)  Previous  Legal  Acquirements.  Admission  to  the  Second 
Year  of  Law  will  be  granted  to  those  applicants  who  have 

1)  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  prescribed  studies 
of  the  First  Year; 


2)  who  have  studied  one  or  more  years  in  a  Law  School  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  or  in  one  of  their  substantial 
equivalents.  Students  thus  admitted,  however,  must  pass  examina- 
tions in  courses  previously  pursued  by  the  class  and  for  which  they 
have  no  credit,  before  or  at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  the  Dean  will 
decide  in  each  case. 

3)  Attorneys  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  after  final  test 
examinations  for  the  profession. 

4)  Applicants  who  actually  and  in  good  faith,  and  as  their  prin- 
cipal  occupation,  have  pursued  for  a  period  of  fifteen  months,  in  the 
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office  or  under  the  guidance  of  some  reputable  practitioner  or  in- 
structor, a  course  of  study  fairly  equivalent  to  that  pursued  in  the 
First  Year,  and  who  present  to  the  Dean  the  affidavit  of  such  prac- 
titioner or  instructor  showing  with  particularity  that  this  require- 
ment has  been  met. 


D)  For  Advanced  Students— For  the  Senior  Year  of  Law. 

Students  from  other  Law  Schools  of  high  grade  will  receive 
credit,  not,  however,  exceeding  two  years  in  amount,  for  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  work  done  in  these  schools  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  that  required  in  this  school. 


E)  For  Special  Students. 

Special  students  are  those  applicants  for  entrance  who  do  not 
desire  to  pursue  regular  work,  but  have  for  aim  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  some  branch  of  the  law,  or  to  take  up  law  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  business  or  political  life,  or  who  desire  an  enlarged  view  of 
our  political  or  legal  institutions  and  systems  and  the  rules  which 
govern  them.  The  following  persons  will  be  admitted  to  this  school 
as  special  students: 

1)  Holders  of  academic  degrees  in  Arts,  Literature,  Philos- 
ophy and  Science; 

2)  Graduates  of  three  years'  law  school; 

3)  Persons  whose  previous  education  qualifies  them  to  pur- 
sue the  studies  in  which  they  wish  to  specialize; 

4)  Special  courses  will  be  selected  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Dean  and  must  be  pursued  with  the  same  thoroughness  as 
in  the  regular  course.  No  applicant  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  will  be  permitted  to  specialize  in  this  school. 

6)  Special  students  will  receive  a  certificate  for  all  work 
done. 

7)  Special  students  may  enter  at  any  time  as  candidates 
for  a  degree,  provided  they  have  met  the  entrance  requirements 
for  regular  students. 
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PRACTICE  COURTS. 

The  Practice  Court  is  essential  to  an  efficient  course  in  law. 
Students,  as  a  rule,  go  directly  from  the  law  school  into  practice, 
without  serving  a  preliminary  clerkship  in  a  law  office.  This  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Institute  to  provide  that  instruction  in 
pleading  and  practice  which  formerly  the  student  obtained  during 
his  law  office  apprenticeship.  The  practice  courts  furnish  the  stu- 
dent with  as  thorough  a  knowledge,  and  give  him  as  great  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  actual  practice  of  law  as  can  be  obtained  in  a  law 
office.  It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  a  moot  court,  or  forum  for  the 
argument  of  disputed  questions  of  law;  it  is  a  training  school  in 
which  the  young  law  student  is  systematically  put  through  the  rou- 
tine of  office  work,  court  proceedings  and  the  practical  duties  of 
professional  life. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  courses  in  procedure  in  which 
instruction  is  given  in  the  principles  and  general  rules  of  practice 
in  state  and  federal  courts,  the  Institute  maintains  an  organized 
Practice  Court,  which  is  divided  into  a  Circuit  Court  and  a  Supreme 
Court,  with  a  full  -corps  of  officers. 

The  Circuit  Court  holds  four  sessions  monthly,  on  Saturday. 
At  certain  sessions,  motions,  demurrers,  pleas,  and  all  proceedings 
of  an  interlocutory  or  preliminary  nature,  and  which  in  actual  prac- 
tice precede  the  hearing  of  the  case,  are  disposed  of.  At  the  other 
sessions  of  the  court  cases  are  tried,  or  such  proceedings  are  had 
as  are  usual  at  the  final  hearing  of  cases  in  trial  courts.  Juries 
are  drawn  and  impaneled,  evidence  introduced,  instructions  given, 
verdicts  and  judgments  are  rendered  as  in  the  regularly  established 
courts  of  the  country.  Appeals  and  writs  of  error  are  prosecuted 
in  due  course  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  briefs  are  filed  and  ar- 
guments made  as  in  the  best  conducted  Appellate  practice.  The 
students  issue,  serve  and  return  regular  process,  prepare  and  file 
the  proper  pleadings,  conduct  the  trial,  and  make  the  legal  argu- 
ment. In  this  way  they  are  given  practical  experience  in  the  com- 
mencement of  suits,  the  preparation  of  pleadings,  the  argument  of 
the  lawyers,  the  trial  of  the  case,  the  entry  of  judgment,  the  suing 
out  of  execution,  and  the  appealing  of  the  case  to  the  court  of  last 
resort. 

The  Freshmen  will  act  as  process  servers,  witnesses  and  jurors 
in  this  court  and  in  preparation  of  causes.  The  conduct  of  the  trial 
is  in  rotation  assigned  to  the  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Professors 
experienced  in  judicial  work  will  regularly  preside. 
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The  Supreme  Court,  to  which  causes  may  be  appealed  or  taken 
by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court,  sits  monthly,  or  oftener,  as 
the  work  before  it  may  require.  This  court  is  presided  over  by  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  and  two  or  four  members  of  the  Junior  or 
Senior  class.  Written  briefs  are  required  to  be  prepared,  served 
properly,  and  submitted  to  the  court.  Written  opinions  containing 
a  full  discussion  of  the  legal  questions  presented  are  required  to 
be  handed  down  by  the  student  justices.  Neatness,  accuracy  and 
lawyer-like  method  of  expression  will  be  insisted  upon  in  the  com- 
position of  these  opinions,  in  the  writing  of  briefs,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  all  other  work  before  the  practice  court. 

Each  student  will  be  required  during  the  Junior  year  to  try  at 
least  one  case  in  an  inferior  court,  and  to  take  it  by  appeal  to  the 
superior  court.  In  the  third  year  each  student  will  be  required  to 
take  part  in  at  least  two  causes,  one  at  law  and  the  other  in  equity, 
in  the  circuit  court,  and  on  appeal,  in  the  supreme  court. 
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The  Course  of  Studies 

The  course  of  studies  is  arranged  for  four  years  for  the  Day 
school  and  for  three  years  for  the  Night  school.  The  Day  school 
course  is  so  distributed  as  to  require  a  minimum  of  fourteen  hours 
of  actual  recitations,  lectures,  and  practice  court  work  per  week. 
In  the  Night  school  the  minimum  number  of  hours  assigned  to  the 
same  work  will  be  ten  hours  each  week,  from  each  class. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  indicated  in  the  schedule  of  studies, 
provision  will  be  made  each  year  for  courses  of  lectures,  and  for 
single  lectures  by  eminent  specialists  in  the  profession. 

The  course  of  studies  will  always  be  subject  to  revision  and 
change.  For  it  will  always  remain  in  the  power  of  the  Faculty  to 
raise  or  lower  the  fees  for  tuition,  to  modify  the  curriculum,  or  to 
otherwise  adjust  matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  the  school  as 
in  its  wisdom  it  will  judge  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 
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WORK  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LAWS. 

(LL.  B.) 

I.  For  Regular  Students. 

1.  Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must 
give  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  grade  of  scholarship,  or  he  must 
have  fulfilled  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  Institute  of  Law. 

2.  Every  candidate  must  he  of  good  character,  and  he  must 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  re- 
ceives his  degree. 

3.  Attendance  of  three  years  at  the  Institute  will  be  required. 

4.  Every  student  who  has  made  the  full  course  of  undergradu- 
ate studies,  and  has  performed  all  the  required  exercises  of  the 
practice  court,  and  has  passed  his  annual  examinations  with  satis- 
faction, i.  e.,  with  ten  per  cent  above  pass  notes,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  at  the  end  of  his  third  year. 

5.  Any  student  who  has  not  complied  with  the  requirements 
for  graduation  at  the  end  of  his  three  years'  course,  may  apply  for 
his  degree  in  any  subsequent  year,  when  these  requirements  have 
all  been  met. 

6.  No  student  who  fails  to  obtain  his  degree  in  due  course  be- 
cause of  conditions,  will  be  permitted  to  remove  these  conditions 
later  than  two  years  after  the  time  he  should  have  graduated. 


II.  For  Advanced  Students. 

1.  Students  admitted  to  advanced  standing  are  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  as  regular  students,  and  graduate  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  regular  students,  except  as  follows: 

2.  They  must  be  in  regular  attendance  at  this  school  for  two 
or  for  three  years,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  class  "which  they 
entered. 

3.  Advanced  students  of  the  Senior  year  must  present  two 
years'  complete  work  in  some  approved  law  school,  in  order  to 
graduate  in  one  year. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  MAS- 
TER OF  LAWS.     (LL.  M.) 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to  pursue  their 
legal  studies  further  than  they  are  able  to  do  in  the  undergraduate 
years,  a  graduate  course  is  offered,  leading  to  the  degree  of  master 
of  laws  (LL.  M.). 

The  courses  of  lectures  offered  in  this  year  of  post-graduate 
work  are  as  follows: 

Philosophic  basis  of  jurisprudence. 

Roman  civil  law. 

Common  law. 

Political  science. 

Constitutional  jurisprudence  and  history. 

Those  who  enter  this  course  as  candidates  for  the  degree  must 
have  already  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  from  this  or 
some  other  law  college  having  a  three-year  course  of  study.  Those 
who  spend  the  entire  year  in  the  work  prescribed  for  this  course, 
and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subjects  taken,  will 
be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 

1.  Every  applicant  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  must 
present  a  diploma  of  his  degree  of  A.  B.  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  the  St.  Louis  University,  or  from  some  other  Col- 
lege or  University  whose  requirements  are  substantially  equivalent 
for  graduation. 

2.  Every  applicant  for  the  Master's  degree  must  have  obtained 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  this  Institute  or  from  a  law 
school  whose  requirements  are  substantially  equivalent. 

3.  Every  candidate  for  the  Master's  Degree  will  be  required  to 
take  all  the  courses  of  the  fourth  year. 

4.  Every  candidate  for  this  degree  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  matter  of  the  fourth  year. 

5.  Every  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  must  present  a 
thesis,  the  matter  and  details  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Dean. 
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CERTIFICATE   FOR  THE   COMPLETION   OF  THE   SPECIAL 

COURSE. 

1.  A  certificate  will  be  issued  to  each  student  in  the  Special 
courses  after  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  subjects  upon  which 
the  candidate  has  specialized. 

2.  This  certificate  will  set  forth  (1)  the  purpose  for  which  the 
candidate  specialized;  (2)  the  subjects  in  detail  upon  which  he  has 
specialized;  and  (3)  the  degree  of  success  with  which  he  has  pur- 
sued these  studies. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

Matriculation  Fee    $5 

Graduation  Fee    10 

Tuition  for  Day  School,  First  Semester 50 

Tuition  for  Day  School,  Second  Semester 50 

Tuition  for  Night  School,  First  Semester 40 

Tuition  for  Night  School,  Second  Semester 40 

1.  Tuition  is  payable  semi-annually,  or  in  monthly  install- 
ments, but  in  each  case  strictly  in  advance. 

2.  Examination  Fees,  money  for  books,  etc.,  are  all  payable 
strictly  in  advance. 

3.  Candidates  for  degrees  must  pay  all  bills  due  from  them 
to  the  Institute  ten  days  before  Commencement. 

4.  Special  students  pay  the  same  tuition  as  regular  students  of 
the  school  they  attend. 

BOOKS. 

The  first  cost  of  books  needed  for  the  course  is  approximately 
as  follows:— First  year,  $25;  second  year,  $40,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  $50. 

LIVING  EXPENSES  FOR  STUDENTS. 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  near  the  University  at 
the  rate  of  $4  to  $6  per  week.    Students  who  club  together  can 
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board  for  less.    The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 
expenses  of  a  student  for  the  year  at  the  Institute  of  Law: 

Expenses  Lowest.    Average.     Liberal. 

Tuition,  per  year,  Day  School $100            $100            $100 

Tuition,  per  year,  Night  School 80 

Board  and  Room 128 

Laundry 15 

Books  and  Stationery 25 

Incidentals   50 

Totals  for  Day  Students $318 

Totals  for  Night  Students 298 

Students  may  apply  at  the  institute  or  at  the  University  for  in- 
formation and  direction  as  to  desirable  board  and  lodging.  For 
further  information  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Institute 

INSTRUCTION  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNITERSITY. 

Students  of  Law  who  are  desirous  of  supplementing  their  legal 
education  by  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  University,  may 
do  so  free  of  charge,  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Prefect  of  Studies  of  the  University. 

THE  LAW  LIBRARY. 

The  Law  Library  occupies  the  entire  third  floor  of  the  present 
quarters  of  the  Institute.  It  embraces  a  large  collection  of  text- 
books, monographs  on  law,  and  case-books,  and  a  choice  selection 
of  the  present  leading  legal  periodicals. 

The  body  of  the  library  is  made  up  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  U.  S.  C.  C.  A.  Reports,  N.  Y.  Com.  Law  Reports,  N.  Y. 
Chancery  Reports,  N.  Y.  Supreme  Court  Reports,  Mass.  Supr.  Court 
Reports,  N.  J.  Law  Reports,  N.  J.  Equity  Reports,  Supreme  Court 
Reports  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Texas,  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Utah,  Wisconsin,  Texas  Civ.  App.  &  Crim. 
App.  Reports,  Illinois  App.  Reports,  Mo.  App.  Reports,  N.  Y.  Ct. 
App.  Reports,  and  a  large  collection  of  decisions  and  digests  of 
English  and  American  Law,  The  National  Reporter  System,  Century 
Digest,  Annual  Digest,  Decennial  Digest,  U.  S.  Digest,  U.  S.  Statutes, 
and  Digests  and  Statutes  of  many  of  the  States. 
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A  number  of  duplicate  copies  of  all  text  books  used  in  the 
course  are  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  for  the  use  of  students  who 
desire  to  prepare  their  studies  in  the  library.  A  dozen  copies  of 
all  case  books  used  in  connection  with  text  books  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  same  purpose 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to  Judge  McDonald,  Herbert 
Rodgers  Marlatt,  John  B.  Reno,  Mrs.  Whitecotton,  John  D.  Lawson 
Miss  Doyle,  J.  D.  Lynn,  Paul  Bakewell,  Sr.,  and  Rev.  M.  McMenamy, 
for  donations  to  the  library.  Also  to  Luther  Ely  Smith  for  the  loan 
of  a  very  valuable  collection  of  books,  on  English  and  American 
Law. 

The  Library  is  open  daily  from  8:00  A.  M.  to  10:00  P.  M.  during 
the  academic  year  and  during  the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations 
from  9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

Further  facilities  are  afforded  the  Institute  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Law  Library  Association  of  St.  Louis.  It  grants  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Institute  the  free  use  of  its  extensive  and  delightfully 
situated  library  on  the  top  story  of  the  Pierce  Building,  4th  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  every  Saturday  afternoon. 

OTHER  LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

The  other  Library  facilities  for  students  who  desire  to  keep  up 
their  reading  and  studies  in  literature,  history  and  science,  are  very 
considerable.  The  Students'  library  is  well  stocked  with  excellent 
and  up-to-date  works,  and  circulates  among  the  students.  The 
Young  Men's  Sodality  library  is  an  excellent  collection  of  books 
and  for  a  fee  of  $1  a  year  circulates  among  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Sodality.  There  is  a  very  elegant  reading  room  attached 
to  this  library.  The  University  library  contains  a  very  large  collec- 
tion of  over  forty  thousand  volumes,  and  is  noted  for  its  many  rare 
and  valuable  works.  Besides  these  general  libraries  there  are  spe- 
cial reference  libraries  in  the  departments  of  Theology,  Medicine 
and  Philosophy. 

MUSICAL,  LITERARY  AND  ATHLETIC  ORGANIZATIONS. 

All  organizations  in  the  University  are  open  to  Students  of  the 
Institute.  Among  these  are  the  University  Band,  Orchestra  and 
Glee  Club  organizations,  which  afford  opportunity  for  those  who 
desire  to  keep  up  their  music,  or  to  cultivate  their  tastes  and  talent 
for  music  and  song. 
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The  Philalethic  Society,  the  oldest  debating  and  literary  club 
in  St.  Louis,  is  open  to  Law  students  and  will  afford  them  rare  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  and  development  of  those  faculties  and 
accomplishments  so  essential  to  the  public  speaker  and  to  the  law- 
yer. 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  are  all  lawyers  engaged  in  the 
active  practice  of  the  law,  with  the  exception  of  the  resident  Pro- 
fessors, who  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  instruction  in  the 
various  classes  of  the  Institute. 

This  composition  of  the  teaching  staff  gives  the  Institute  less  of 
an  academic  atmosphere.  It  brings  the  student  in  contact,  from 
the  start  in  his  career,  with  the  practical  and  every-day  life  of  the 
legal  profession.  Law  professors  who  have  retired  from  practice, 
or  who  have  been  students  of  the  law  for  its  own  sake,  often  sacri- 
fice its  practical  to  its  scientific  and  theoretical  treatment. 

Practitioners,  on  the  contrary,  bring  to  instruction  in  law  the 
experience  of  men  who  have  seen  how  the  principles  of  law  work 
out  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  in  the  various  and  compli- 
cated relations  of  social  existence.  They  are  consequently  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  correct  the  theory  and  mere  science  of  law  by  ex- 
perience and  practice. 

The  staff  is  further  composed  of  men  whose  legal  education 
has  been  received  in  the  leading  law  schools  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  have  been  invited  to  occupy  the  chairs  which  they  fill,  for 
their  high  standing  in  the  community  as  men  and  as  lawyers.  The 
student  enjoys  in  consequence  the  advantage  of  a  training  which 
partakes  in  the  most  substantial  way  of  the  results  and  excellent 
features  of  the  other  law  schools  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  responsible  character  of  the  Faculty  is  a  certain  guarantee 
to  the  public,  that  the  men  who  graduate  under  them  will  not  sim- 
ply have  their  memories  primed  with  legal  formulae,  but  will  be 
lawyers  who  enter  upon  their  professional  career  with  christian 
ideals,  well  disciplined  minds,  and  that  deeply  moral  character, 
which  is  to  render  their  lives  an  honor  to  their  college  and  a  bless- 
ing to  their  country. 

THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  building,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Locust  street  and  Lef- 
fingwell  Avenue,  in   which  the  Institute   is   located,   is   admirably 
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adapted  to  all  the  uses  of  a  law  school.  It  supplies  ample  facilities 
for  all  the  varied  exercises  of  the  Institute. 

The  entire  third  floor  is  devoted  to  the  library,  reading  room, 
correspondence  and  conference  rooms.  The  second  story  comprises, 
besides  three  large  lecture  halls,  and  the  practice  law  office  of  the 
Institute,  the  lady  students'  assembly  room,  the  Faculty  Cloak 
Room  and  the  resident  Professors'  Study.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
Practice  Court,  the  large  Assembly  Room  of  the  Institute,  the 
Dean's  Room  and  the  Office  in  which  the  business  of  the  Secretary, 
Registrar  and  Bursar  of  the  Institute  is  transacted. 

The  building  is  of  very  easy  access  from  all  parts  of  the  City, 
and  is  reached  from  the  Union  Station  with  one  change  of  cars  at 
18th  and  Olive  Streets.  The  Olive  Street  cars  and  the  Washington 
Avenue  lines,  the  main  east  and  west  avenues  of  travel  in  the  city, 
pass  within  a  block  of  the  building,  and  the  Jefferson  Avenue  cars 
traverse  the  city  north  and  south  within  two  short  blocks  east  of 
the  Institute,  making  it  possible  to  reach  the  school  from  any  part 
of  the  city  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
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School  of  Divinity 


DEPARTMENTS. 

The  School  of  Divinity  is  divided  into  four  departments  or 
sections,  each  of  which  embraces  those  groups  of  studies  which  are 
closely  related. 

In  the  first,  or  Dogmatic  Section,  are  included  Dogmatic 
Theology,  strictly  so-called;  and  fundamental  Theology,  or  Gen- 
eral Apologetics. 

In  the  second,  the  Moral  Section,  are  included  Moral  Theology, 
Canon  Law  and  Liturgy. 

In  the  third,  the  Biblical  Section,  are  included  the  General 
Introduction  to  Sacred  Scriptures,  Exegesis  and  Hebrew. 

The  fourth,  the  Historical  Section,  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
Church,  its  Councils  and  Institutions. 

To  these  are  added  the  studies  of  Sacred  Eloquence  and 
Ecclesiastical  Music. 

METHOD. 

The  course  is  entirely  by  lecture,  supplemented  by  regular 
and  frequent  repetitions  in  the  accurate  scholastic  form.  The  ex- 
aminations are  oral.    Lectures  and  examinations  are  in  Latin. 
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Outline  of  Courses 

DEPARTMENT  I.— DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY. 
COURSE   I.— RELIGION   IN   GENERAL.     THE   CHURCH. 

Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 
Religion  in  General. 

Definition  of  Religion.  Religion  the  foundation  of  all  obli- 
gation incumbent  on  man.  Necessity  of  Religion  for  Society.  Only 
one  true  Religion,  which  all  men  must  embrace.  Doctrine  of 
Religious  Tolerance. 

Revelation.  Possibility  of  Divine  Revelation.  Absolute  Neces- 
sity of  Supernatural  Revelation.  Distinctive  marks  by  which  a  true 
Revelation  may  be  recognized.  Miracles  and  Prophecies,  certain 
signs  of  the  Divinity  of  a  Revelation. 

Christian  Revelation.  The  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  authentic  historic  documents.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  proves 
His  Divine  Mission  by  the  miracles  and  prophecies  narrated  in 
the  Four  Gospels,  especially  by  His  Resurrection  from  the  dead. 
The  spread  of  the  Christian  Religion,  historically  viewed,  is  an 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  its  divinity.  Existence  in  the  Church 
of  a  Tradition  of  divinely  revealed  doctrines  and  institutions.  The 
Fathers  have  handed  down  Divine  Tradition.  Use  of  Holy  Writ, 
Tradition  and  the  Fathers,  in  Theology. 

The  Church. 

Institution  of  the  Church.  Preliminary  notions.  The  Church 
founded  directly  by  Christ.  The  Church,  a  perfect  Society.  The 
proximity  and  ultimate  ends  of  the  Church.  The  Church,  a 
Monarchy.    Church  and  State.    Members  of  the  Church. 
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Marks  of  the  Church.  The  Church,  a  visible  organization,  con- 
sisting of  a  body  and  a  soul.  There  is  but  one  true  Church 
of  Christ.  Unity,  Sanctity,  Catholicity,  and  Apostolicity,  Marks 
of  the  true  Church  of  Christ.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  pos- 
sesses these  marks.  No  other  Christian  denomination  has  these 
marks.  The  Church  is  Infallible.  The  infallible  teaching  of  the 
Church  extends  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  Faith  and  Morals. 
Scripture  and  Tradition,  the  two  sources  of  the  Church's  teaching. 

Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  St.  Peter,  constituted  by 
Christ  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  The  Primacy  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  Church  will  endure  forever.  The  Pope  is  the  Suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  as  Bishop  of  Rome  and  in  the  Primacy  over 
the  whole  Church.  The  Pope's  Primacy,  by  Christ's  institution, 
is  a  true  power  of  jurisdiction,  ordinary,  immediate,  comprising 
the  fullness  of  the  spiritual  powers  over  all  the  members  of  the 
Church.  Oecumenical  Councils.  The  Pope  Infallible  when  teaching 
"ex  cathedra,"  i.  e.,  as  Universal  Teacher  of  the  Church  in  matters 
appertaining  to  Faith  and  Morals. 


COURSE  II.— THE  TRIUNE  GOD. 

Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

THE  ONE  GOD. 

Existence  of  God.  God  knowable  to  man  through  creatures. 
Denned  by  the  Vatican  Council.  Proved  from  the  Sacred  Writings 
and  the  Fathers.     Facility  and  universality  of  this  knowledge. 

Scientific  Demonstration  of  this  Truth.  The  various  meta- 
physical, physical,  and  moral  a  posteriori  arguments.  Refutation 
of  Traditionalism. 

God  not  knowable  naturally,  except  through  creatures.  Refu- 
tation of  Ontologism,  of  the  Innate  Idea  of  God,  of  St.  Anselm's 
argument,  of  Sentimentalism. 

Essence  of  God.  A  pure  spirit  of  infinite  perfection.  Phy- 
sical essence.  Metaphysical  essence.  His  self-existence  expressed 
by  His  name — "I  AM." 
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Attributes  of  God.  His  Unicity,  Simplicity,  Immensity,  Im- 
mutability, Eternity,  Omnipotence.  Intuitive  vision  of  God  be- 
yond the  natural  powers  of  created  intellect.  Comprehension  of 
God  impossible,  even  supernaturally.  Distinction  of  God's  Attri- 
butes from  one  another,  and  from  His  essence. 

God's  Knowledge.  Principal  and  formal  object  of  Divine  Un- 
derstanding. Secondary  and  material  objects.  God's  knowledge 
of  simple  understanding,  of  vision.  His  Mediate  knowledge. 
Necessity  of  admitting  it.  Its  function.  Theoretical  knowledge. 
Knowledge  of  approbation  and  disapprobation. 

God's  Will.  His  antecedent  and  consequent  will;  absolute 
and  conditional  will;   efficacious  and  inefficacious  will. 

Liberty  of  God's  will.  Nature  of  this  liberty.  How  harmonized 
with  His  immutability. 

Providence  of  God.  Natural;  embraces  all  creatures.  Super- 
natural; God's  sincere  will  of  man's  salvation.  Also  of  infants. 
Nature  of  this  will.    How  modified  by  free  created  agents. 

Predestination.  Its  existence  and  properties.  Though  certain 
and  immutable  in  itself,  it  is  naturally  uncertain  to  man;  wholly 
gratuitous  as  regards  the  FIRST  GRACE;  merited  as  regards 
ETERNAL  GLORY.  Various  effects  of  Predestination.  Reproba- 
tion, the  fault  of  man. 

THE  TRIJVITY. 

Existence  of  this  Mystery.  There  are  Three  Persons  in  God. 
Their  consubstantiality.  Hence  each  Person  is  truly  God.  The 
various  elements  of  this  mystery  clearly  contained  in  numerous 
texts  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  whole  dogma  proved  from  the  formula 
of  Baptism.     (Matthew,  XXVIII  19.) 

Knowledge  of  this  Mystery.  How  far  revealed  and  known 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Trinity  and  especially  the  consubstan- 
tiality of  the  Three  Divine  Persons  in  the  writings  of  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers.  The  Trinity  is  a  mystery  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word;  still,  though  it  is  absolutely  above  reason,  it  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  contrary  to  reason. 

Nature  of  this  Mystery. 

Processions  in  God.  There  are  only  TWO.  Principles  of  these 
processions.     Difference  between  these  processions,  as  manifested 
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in  the  Sacred  Writings.  That  of  the  Word  is  Generation;  that 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not.  Various  explanations  of  theologians 
to  account  for  this  difference.  The  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from 
the  Father  and  the   Son,  who  are  ONE  principle   of  procession. 

Eelations  in  God.  Their  existence,  number,  nature.  How 
they  constitute   the   Persons.     They  are  real  tical   with  the 

Divine  Essence,  but  virtually  distinct  from  it.  There  are  in  God 
three  relative  substances,  but  not  an  absolute  one. 

The  Diyine  Persons.  Their  equality.  Their  in-existence,  one 
in  the  others.  Appropriation  of  works  and  attributes  to  one  Person. 
Scope  of  appropriation;  foundation  of  appropriation,  Mission  of 
Divine   Persons.     Its  nature.     Visible  mission.     Invisible  mission. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Yasquez,  Toletus,  Billuart, 
Platelius,  Tournely,  Kleutgen,  Franzelin,  Piccirelli,  DeSan,  Pesch, 
Tepe,  Mendive. 


COURSE  DI.— GOD,  AS  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MATURE  AM)  OF  THE 
SUPERNATURAL. 

Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

God,  as  the  Author  of  Nature. 

Creation  in  General.  Notion  of  creation.  Various  definitions. 
Formal  object  of  creation.  Nature  of  the  creative  act.  Fact  of 
the  World's  creation  known  through  revelation.  Reason's  verdict 
on  this  fact  God's  freedom  of  will  in  creating.  The  world  was 
created  in  time  or  wi:h  time. 

The  three  Divine  Persons  create,  but  there  is  One  Creator. 
Appropriation  of  creation  to  the  Father.  Creation,  as  exclusively 
proper  to  God.  Impossibility  of  instrumental  causes  in  creation. 
Representation  of  the  Essence  of  God  and  of  the  Trinity  in  crea- 
tures by  TRACE— by  IMAGE.  God.  as  EXEMPLARY  cause  of  all 
creatures.  God,  as  the  FINAL  cause  of  creation.  There  is  no 
final  cause  of  God's  creative  act.  Divine  goodness,  the  reason  of 
creation.  Difference  between  a  REASON  and  a  CAUSE.  God's 
extrinsic  glory  the  end  of  creation. 
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Mode  and  order  of  the  world's  formation.  The  Mosaic  Cos- 
mogony. Various  interpretations.  The  literary  theory  in  its 
several  forms.  The  epoch  theory.  The  theory  of  IDEAL  DAYS. 
The  Vision  Theory  preferred.    Science  and  the  Mosaic  Narration. 

The  Angels.  Their  existence  certain.  Each  was  immediately 
created  by  God  in  time  and  not  from  eternity.  They  are  pure 
spirits  and  immortal.  They  are  divided  into  three  hierarchies  and 
nine  choirs.  Their  relation  to  place  and  space.  Superiority 
of  the  angelic  intellect.  Nature  and  extent  of  the  angelic  in- 
tellect. Nature  and  extent  of  the  angels'  knowledge.  How  far 
they  reason.     HEARING  and  SPEECH  among  the  angels. 

Man.  The  Bodies  of  our  first  parents  were  immediately  fash- 
ioned by  God.  Evolution  of  the  body  of  man  from  lower  animals 
seems  to  be  contrary  to  revelation.  No  scientific  proof  has  been 
advanced  to  establish  such  an  evolution.  Each  human  Soul  is 
created  by  God  at  the  moment  of  its'  infusion  into  the  body.  There 
are  only  two  constituent  elements  in  man,  a  body  and  a  spiritual 
soul.  Nature  of  the  union  of  these  elements.  All  men  have 
the  same  specific  nature  and  spring  from  the  same  parent,  Adam. 
There  is  no  solid  foundation  for  attributing  an  immense  antiquity 
to  man;  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Bible  does  not  offer  us  a 
chronology  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  there  cannot  be  a 
conflict,  on  this  question,  between  the  results  of  scientific  research 
and  the  Word  of  God. 


God,  as  the  Anthor  of  the  Supernatural. 

The  Supernatural  Order.  Various  meanings  of  the  word 
NATURE.  Preternatural  and  supernatural  gifts.  The  supernatural 
order  includes  divine  adoptive  sonship  and  the  DEIFICATION  of 
the  creature.  God  elevated  his  intelligent  creatures  to  the  super- 
natural order. 

The  Angels.  During  the  time  of  their  probation  they  were  all 
endowed  with  sanctifying  grace,  and  by  means  of  it  they  were 
made  the  adopted  sons  of  God.  Many  of  them  through  their  fidelity 
merited  eternal  life;  the  rest  sinned  and  were  condemned  to  eternal 
torments.  The  good  angels  are  guardians  of  men,  each  human 
being  having  such  a  tutelary  spirit.  The  bad  angels  or  demons  are 
hostile  to  man,  tempt  him  to  sin,  and  at  times  even  take  posses- 
sion of  him. 
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Man  in  the  State  of  Original  Justice.  Our  first  parents  were 
not  only  made  the  children  of  God  by  the  infusion  of  sanctifying 
grace,  but  they  are  favored  with  other  marvelous  gifts.  These 
were  integrity  of  nature  or  immunity  from  concupiscence,  infused 
knowledge,  conditional  immortality  of  body,  and  immunity  from 
suffering  and  sorrow.  Connection  of  these  preternatural  gifts  with 
supernatural  grace.  All  these  gifts  were  absolutely  gratuitous, 
as  was  also  man's  destination  to  supernatural  beatitude  in  heaven. 
Hence  God  might  have  created  man  in  the  state  of  PURE  NATURE. 

The  Beatific  Tision.  Essentially  the  same  for  all  the  Blessed, 
but  unequal  in  degree  according  to  the  merits  of  each.  It  is  not 
deferred  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  By  its  very  nature  it  excludes 
the  possibility  of  sin  in  the  Blessed  and  is  eternal. 

Original  Sin.  It  is  transmitted  to  every  human  being  that 
comes  into  the  world  by  way  of  natural  generation,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  alone  excepted,  who  was  preserved  from  its  stain 
by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nature  of  this  sin.  How  volun- 
tary in  us.  Though  transmitted  by  generation,  its  sole  cause  is 
the  sin  of  Adam,  the  physical  and  moral  head  of  the  human  race. 
Its  effects  in  this  life,  in  the  next.  It  in  nowise  conflicts  with 
the  justice  or  wisdom  or  goodness  of  God. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Bellarmine,  Toletus,  Tour- 
nely,  Casinius,  Palmieri. 

COURSE  IT.— SIN.    THE  INCARNATION. 

Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

Sin  in  General. 

Nature  of  Sin.  Sin,  a  moral  act  at  variance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  reason.  Every  sin  an  offense  against  God.  Inequality 
of  sins.  The  malice  and  offence  of  sin  infinite  only  in  a  restricted 
sense. 

Cause  and  Effect  of  Sin.  God  not  the  cause  or  author  of 
sin.    The  guilt  of  sin  distinct  from  its  liability  to  punishment. 

Personal  Sin.  The  existence  of  venial  sin  proved  from  Holy 
Writ.     Difference  between  mortal  and  venial   sin,  intrinsic  to  the 
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sin  and    derived    from    the    gravity  of    the    obligation    violated. 
Habitual  sin  consists  in  the  guilt  of  actual  sin  morally  persevering. 

The  Incarnation. 

Existence  of  this  Mystery.  The  time  fixed  by  the  Prophets 
for  the  advent  of  the  Messias  already  passed.  The  messianic 
prophecies  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  divinity  of  Christ 
proved  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

Nature  of  this  Mystery.  The  Word  Incarnate,  as  One  Physical 
Person;  according  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  against  Nestorius. 
Two  perfect  natures  in  Christ,  against  the  Monophysite  heresy. 
Two  Wills  and  Two  Operations  in  Christ,  as  defined  against 
Monothelitism. 

Causes  of  the  Incarnation.  Essence  of  the  Hypostatic  Union. 
The  Hypostatic  Union  supernatural;  ranks  above  all  other  unions, 
natural  and  supernatural.     Its  Perpetuity  and  extent. 

The  Person  of  the  Word  alone  assumes  human  nature.  The 
whole  Trinity  the  efficient  cause  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Re- 
demption of  man  from  sin  its  final  cause.  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God; 
a  Virgin  before,  in,  and  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  inter- 
change of  the  predicates  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Nature  in 
Christ. 

Perfections  of  the  Soul  of  Christ.  The  beatific  vision.  Infused 
and  acquired  knowledge.  The  Freedom  and  Impeccability  of  His 
Will.  The  Soul  of  Christ  holy  by  the  Increated  Sanctity  of  the  Word 
and  by  the  plenitude  of  sanctifying  grace. 

Attributes  of  the  God-Man.  The  Divine  Sonship  of  the  Logos 
the  only  true  sonship  of  Christ,  excluding  adoption  and  human 
sonship.    Christ's  Kingship  and  Priesthood. 

The  Atonement.  The  Hypostatic  Union  necessary  if  God 
wished  adequate  satisfaction  for  sin.  Christ  truly  atoned  for  sin. 
His  satisfaction  more  than  adequate,  infinite  in  value.  Christ  died 
for  all  men. 

The  Worship  Due  to  Christ.  The  Man  Christ  an  object  of 
Divine  worship.    Adoration  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

Veneration  of  Relics  and  sacred  images.  The  Invocation  of 
Saints. 
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COURSE  V.— GRACE. 

Four  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 


Preliminary  Notions  and  Truths. 

General  concept  of  Grace.  Its  main  divisions:  Natural  and 
Supernatural,  Uncreated  and  Created,  Grace  of  God  and  Grace 
of  Christ,  External  and  Internal,  Gratuitous  and  Ingratiating, 
Habitual  and  Actual.  Authority  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  question 
of  Grace. 

Salutary  acts  are  entitatively  supernatural.  Cause  of  this 
supernaturalness.  Liberty  of  the  will.  Its  nature.  This  liberty 
was  not  destroyed  by  Original  Sin.  It  is  necessary  for  merit. 
Errors  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  fallen  man. 

Actual  Grace. 

Divisions.  Awakening  grace,  Helping  grace:  Sufficient  grace, 
Efficacious  grace:  Healing  grace,  Elevating  grace.  In  what  each 
pair  is  alike.    How  each  pair  differs. 

Nature  of  Actual  Grace.  It  formally  consists  in  indeliberate 
acts  of  the  intellect  and  will  immediately  and  supernaturally 
caused  by  God.  Character  of  this  elevation  or  of  this  supernatural 
influence  of  God  upon  our  soul.  Intrinsic  and  extrinsic  elevation. 
The  latter  both  possible  and  sufficient.  Nature  of  the  action  of 
grace  and  of  the  faculties  in  producing  the  supernatural  act. 
Various  opinions  of  Theologians. 

Necessity  of  Grace.  Heresy  of  the  Pelagians,  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians.  Similar  errors  of  modern  Rationalists  and  others. 
The  Catholic  doctrine.  Grace  is  necessary  for  every  salutary  act: 
also  for  the  Beginnings  of  Faith  and  Salvation.  Special  super- 
natural aid  is  necessary  for  perseverance.  Entire  freedom  from 
venial  sins  is  impossible  without  a  special  privilege.  Grievous 
temptations.  Nature  of  grace  needed  to  overcome  them.  Natural 
goodness.  What  man  may  know  and  do  in  the  moral  order  with- 
out grace.  Erroneous  views  of  the  Reformers,  Baius  and  others. 
Catholic  Schools.  Augustinians,  Vasquez,  Ripalda.  More  commonly 
received  opinion. 
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Grace  and  Free  Will.  Man's  will  remains  free  under  the  in- 
fluence of  efficacious  grace.  Meaning  of  grace  really  but  purely 
sufficient.  Such  grace  exists.  Both  dogmas  denied  by  the  Re- 
formers, Jansenists  and  others.  This  denial  is  the  logical  sequence 
of  each's  fundamental  error  relative  to  man's  state  before  the 
Sin  of  Adam  and  to  the  consequences  of  this  sin.  Difficulty  of 
harmonizing  efficacious  grace  with  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Various 
Catholic  Schools.  Thomism,  Augustinianism,  Congruism,  Molin- 
ism,  Syncretism.    Their  relative  merits.    Molinism  preferred. 

Economy  of  Grace.  It  is  absolutely  gratuitous.  No  purely 
natural  act  can  merit  it,  or  positively  dispose  man  for  it,  nor  does 
a  purely  natural  prayer  avail  to  obtain  it.  Meaning  of  the  axiom: 
"To  the  man  who  does  what  he  can,  God  does  not  refuse  grace." 
Distribution.  Grace  at  least  remotely  sufficient  is  given  to  all 
men:  to  the  Just,  to  Sinners,  even  the  obdurate,  to  Infidels. 
Nature  of  these  various  graces,  and  manner  of  their  distribution. 

Habitual  Grace. 

Justification.  Its  character.  Numerous  systems  of  Protest- 
ants. Catholic  doctrine  embraces  two  things:  The  real  remis- 
sion of  sin,  which  is  completely  blotted  out  and  not  merely  not  im- 
puted, and  the  sanctification  and  inward  renewal  of  man  by  the 
voluntary  acceptance  of  sanctifying  grace  and  supernatural  gifts. 

Sanctifying  Grace.  Its  nature.  It  is  a  created  refulgence  of 
the  uncreated  essence  of  God,  abiding  physically  in  the  soul, 
thereby  raising  it  to  a  lasting  likeness  to  God.  Its  formal  effects. 
It  renders  the  sinner  just  and  pleasing  to  God;  it  makes  him  in 
a  special  sense  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  Nature,  a  friend  of  God, 
nay  His  adopted  son.  Character  of  the  union  which  it  effects 
between  the  soul  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Dispositions   for   Justification.     The   Catholic  Doctrine.     The 

Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Doctrines.  Saving  faith.  Nature  and 
object  of  this  faith.  It  is  not  "trusting  faith,"  but  faith  in  God's 
revelation  and  in  the  whole  of  that  revelation.  Its  necessity. 
Faith  alone  not  sufficient. 

Properties  of  Justification.  It  is  uncertain.  Grades  of  justice 
differ  in  different  men.  Man  may  fall  from  the  state  of  grace.  He 
does  so  through  any  mortal  sin. 
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Merit.  General  definition  of  a  meritorious  work.  It  is  "a 
work  done  in  the  service  of  another  person,  and  entitled  to  a 
retribution  of  some  kind."  If  the  quality  of  the  work  done  claims 
a  reward  as  a  matter  of  justice,  its  merit  is  termed  de  condigno; 
if  it  only  claims  a  reward  as  a  matter  of  liberality  or  fittingness, 
its  merit  is  de  congruo.  Possibility  of  man's  meriting  with  God. 
It  is  a  dogma,  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent  against  the  Reformer, 
that  "the  justified  man,  by  the  good  works  done,  which  are  done 
by  him  through  the  grace  of  God  and  the  merits  of  Christ,  truly 
merits  increase  of  grace  and  eternal  life,  and  the  attainment  of 
eternal  life,  if  only  he  dies  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  also  an  in- 
crease of  glory."  Theologians  are  agreed  that  the  just  man  merits 
all  these  de  condigno.  Various  other  objects  that  fall  under  con- 
gruous merit. 

Conditions  of  condign  merit  required  on  the  part  of  the  act, 
of  the  person  meriting,  of  God.  The  act  must  be  free,  good,  super- 
natural. The  person  must  be  in  the  "wayfaring  state,"  that  is, 
here  on  earth,  and  he  must  be  in  the  state  of  grace.  God  must 
have  promised  the  reward.  For  congruous  merit  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  person  be  in  the  "wayfaring  state,"  and  that  the  act  be 
free,  good  and  supernatural. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Ripalda,  Bellarmine, 
Vasquez,  Palmieri,  Kilber,  Villada,  Gonet,  Billuart. 


COURSE  VI.— INFUSED  VIRTUES. 

Four  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

General  Study  of  the  Infused  Virtues. 

Existence.  Only  three  theological  virtues,  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity.    Infused  moral  virtues. 

Nature.  New  permanent  principles  of  action  in  the  super- 
natural order,  but  unlike  the  acquired  virtues,  they  do  not  bestow 
facility  of  operation.    Facility  due  to  acquired  natural  virtues. 

Cause.  Sole  efficient  physical  cause  of  supernatural  virtues 
is  God,  who  infuses  all  of  them  simultaneously  in  justification. 
In  the  just,  every  supernatural  action  merits  increase  of  sancti- 
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fying  grace,  and  proportional  increase  in  the  intrinsic  perfection 
of  all  the  infused  virtues. 

Loss.  Mortal  sin  deprives  of  sanctifying  grace  and  infused 
virtues  save  faith  and  hope.  These  lost  only  through  the  sins 
of  infidelity  and  despair.  Venial  sins  neither  destroy  nor  directly 
diminish  intrinsic  perfection  of  sanctifying  grace  or  of  infused 
virtues,  but  are  a  disposing  cause  of  their  ultimate  loss  through 
mortal  sin. 


Special  Study.     Faith. 

Its  Nature.  An  act  of  supernatural  faith  is  an  intellectual 
assent  given  under  the  impulse  of  the  will  to  revealed  truth  be- 
cause of  the  authority  of  God  revealing  it.  Habit  of  faith  defined: 
"A  theological  virtue,  which  properly  disposes  the  intellect  to 
give  a  supernatural  assent  to  revealed  truth  on  account  of  the 
revelation  of  God  who  is  infinite  truth  and  wisdom." 

Material  Object.  Faith  must  extend  explicitly  or  implicitly  to 
all  truths  revealed  by  God,  and  to  those  only.  As  to  justifying 
faith,  the  distinction  between  fundamental  and  non-fundamental 
truths,  historic  faith,  faith  of  miracles,  and  faith  in  the  promises 
of  Christ,  cannot  be  admitted.  One's  own  justification  and  pre- 
destination cannot  be  affirmed  by  an  act  of  supernatural  theologi- 
cal faith.  What  is  explicitly  and  also  what  is  implicitly,  but 
formally,  revealed,  is  the  object  of  faith;  not,  however,  what  is 
only  virtually  revealed. 

Evolution.  Revelation  closed  with  the  Apostles.  There  neither 
was  nor  will  be  further  divine  revelation  obligatory  on  all  men. 
There  is  an  evolution  in  the  material  object  of  faith.  False  views, 
true  views.  This  evolution  consists  in  proposing  explicitly,  clearly, 
more  urgently,  truth  contained  in  the  word  of  God  as  originally 
intrusted  to  the  Apostles  and  preached  by  them,  though  only  im- 
plicitly, more  or  less  obscurely,  less  insistently. 

Private  revelations.  Who  can  and  who  must  believe  them 
with  an  act  of  divine  faith. 

Prerequisite  to  an  Act  of  Faith.  Certain  knowledge  of  God's 
wisdom  and  truthfulness  and  of  His  revelation  is  required  that  our 
faith  may  be  a  rational  act.  The  reasons  on  which  that  knowledge 
rests  are  not  the  intrinsic  and  specifying  motive  of  our  assent  in 
the  divine  act  of  faith.    Sole  motive  of  this  assent  is  the  authority 
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of  God  revealing  these  truths  to  us.    Character  of  this  knowledge 
in  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.     Manner  of  acquiring  it. 

Analysis  of  the  Act  of  Faith.  Being  a  mediate  assent  to  the 
revealed  truth  because  of  our  assent  to  God's  authority  reveal- 
ing it,  an  act  of  faith  is  a  virtually  discursive  act.  Difficulty  of 
explaining  the  psychological  nature  of  the  assent  with  which 
in  the  act  of  faith  itself  we  affirm  God's  authority  and  revelation. 
False  explanations.  Probable  views:  Suarez,  de  Lugo,  Mazzella. 
It  is  known  scientifically  but  mediately,  that  is,  through  the  argu- 
ments of  reason  and  in  the  motives  of  credibility,  just  as  it  was 
in  the  preparation  for  the  act  of  faith.  The  act  of  faith  is  not 
on  this  account  ultimately  resolved  into  these  arguments  and 
motives,  for  the  reason  that  the  intellect,  under  the  impulse  of 
the  will  and  with  the  aid  of  grace,  gives  a  free  assent  to  both  the 
formal  and  material  object  solely  on  account  of  the  authority  of 
God  revealing,  and  gives  this  assent  commensurate  to  the  dignity 
of  that  authority.     (Smit.)   This  explanation  is  preferred. 

Properties.  An  act  of  supernatural  divine  faith  is  by  its  very 
nature  obscure.  This  obscurity  does  not  make  it  impossible  for 
one  to  have  scientific  knowledge  and  faith  with  regard  to  the  same 
truth;  nor  does  it  necessarily  exclude  evidence  of  God's  revelation. 

It  is  also  certain.  This  certitude  in  a  true  sense  surpasses  all 
natural  certitudes. 

It  is  essentially  true,  and  also  immediately  free  in  as  far  as  it 
elicited  only  under  the  impulse  of  a  free  act  of  the  will. 

It  must  be  universal;  a  deliberate  doubt  or  denial  of  a  single 
article  of  faith  renders  supernatural  divine  faith  in  any  other  article 
impossible. 

Without  actual  faith  in  God's  existence  and  in  His  being  our 
remunerator  in  the  supernatural  order,  salvation  impossible  for 
adults. — Other  truths  which  must  necessarily  be  believed  explicitly 
as  a  matter  of  precept. 

Function  of  the  Church  and  of  Reason  in  the  Matter  of  Faith. 
The  Church.  Independently  of  the  Church,  unity  and  universality 
of  faith  are  impossible.  The  Inspiration  of  the  whole  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Canon  of  the  Sacred  Books  can  be  known  with 
certainty  only  through  the  infallible  teaching  of  Christ's  Church. 
Nature  of  inspiration.  False  views.  True  explanation.  God  the 
principal  author  of  the  Sacred  Books  and  of  all  their  parts. 
Nature  of  God's  action  on  the  mind  and  will  of  the  sacred  writer. 
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Extent  of  inspiration.  The  Canon  as  determined  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  proved  historically.  The  authenticity  of  the  Latin  Vulgate; 
its  extent.  As  the  written  word  of  God  is  obscure  even  in  matters 
of  faith  and  morals,  its  absolutely  certain  and  binding  interpreta- 
tion can  be  had  only  through  the  Church. 

Reason.  Its  function  is  to  investigate  the  motives  which  prove 
the  credibility  of  divine  revelation.  This  investigation  to  be 
directed  to  the  fact  of  revelation  and  to  the  authority  of  God. 

There  never  can  be  a  real  contradiction  between  true  science 
and  faith.  Hence  faith,  far  from  rejecting  science,  seeks  its  aid, 
and  instead  of  hindering  the  progress  of  science  rather  favors  and 
promotes  it. 

Hope. 

Its  Nature.  Distinction  from  faith  and  charity. — Its  subject. 
It  is  found  neither  in  the  blessed  nor  in  the  damned,  but  only  in 
this  world  in  those  who  are  not  guilty  of  infidelity  or  despair. 

Properties.  The  act  of  hope  necessary  for  salvation.  Abso- 
lute expectation  of  eternal  beatitude  is  not  certain  without  a  spe- 
cial revelation.  This  uncertainty  not  attributable  to  God,  but  only 
to  the  possibility  of  man's  not  corresponding  to  God's  grace. 

Object.  Its  formal  motive  embraces  God's  relative  goodness 
and  omnipotence,  in  as  far  as  hope  is  a  desire  of  eternal  beati- 
tude; and  God's  mercy  and  fidelity,  in  as  far  as  hope  includes 
energy  and  effort  in  the  face  of  difficulties. 

Primary  material  object,  man's  beatitude;  everything  con- 
ducive to  that  beatitude,  its  secondary  object. 

Charity. 

Formal  and  Material  Object.  Formal  motive  of  charity,  God's 
absolute  goodness.  Material  object,  primarily  God;  secondary, 
every  creature  capable  of  partaking  of  the  eternal  happiness  of 
God. 

Nature  and  Properties.  Charity  constitutes  a  true  friendship 
between  God  and  Man.  Most  excellent  of  virtues;  the  vivifying 
principle  of  all  others.  Good  works  through  charity  are  more 
meritorious;  still  the  motive  of  charity  is  not  required  to  make 
acts  of  other  virtues  meritorious. 

REFERENCES:    St.   Thomas,  Suarez,  Ripalda,  de  Lugo,  Smit, 
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Stentrup,   Wilmers,   Franzelin,   Schmid,   Kilber,    Pesch,  Billot,   La- 
housse,  Mendive,  Tepe. 


COURSE  VIL— THE  SACRAMENTS  IN  GEIVERAL. 

Baptism.    Confirmation.    Holy  Eucharist. 

Four  lessons  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

The  Sacraments  in  General. 

Essence  and  Existence.  The  definition  of  a  sacrament.  There 
are  seven  sacraments,  all  instituted  by  Christ.  Not  all  are  of  equal 
necessity  and  dignity.  Sacraments  of  the  living  and  sacraments 
of  the  dead. 

Effects.  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law  are  not  productive  of 
grace  ex  opere  operato;  sacraments  of  the  New  Law  are,  ex  opere 
operato,  productive  of  grace  in  recipients  disposed.  All  sacraments 
are  sources  of  special  graces;  some  impress  a  character.  The 
grace  conferred  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  recipient.  The  removal  of  obstacles  and  the  revival  of  grace 
in  some  sacraments. 

Matter  and  Form.  The  intrinsic  causes  of  the  sacraments. 
The  matter  and  form  are  determined  by  Christ  in  some  way  for 
all  the  sacraments.  The  words  of  the  form  are  not  a  promise, 
or  an  exhortation,  but  a  consecration. 

Minister.  The  proper  minister  of  each  sacrament.  An  interior 
intention,  at  least  virtual,  but  neither  faith  nor  grace,  is  necessary 
in  the  minister  for  valid  administration;  for  licit  administration  by 
an  ordained  minister,  grace  is  necessary. 

Subject.  For  the  valid  reception  of  the  sacraments,  an  in- 
tention is  necessary  in  adults,  but  not  faith  strictly  so  called; 
faith  is  required  in  Penance.  For  the  fruitful  reception  of  the 
sacraments  of  "the  living,"  grace  is  necessary.  Peculiar  condi- 
tions for  Baptism  and  Penance. 

REFERENCES:     St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  de  Lugo,  Franzelin,  Bill- 
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uart,   Billot,    Sasse,    Pesch,   Mendive,   Tepe,    Wirceburgenses,    Sal- 
manticenses. 

Baptism. 

Nature.  The  definition  considered  physically  and  metaphy- 
sically. Its  institution  by  Christ.  Remote  and  proximate  matter. 
The  form  is  expressive  of  laving.  The  necessity  of  the  distinct 
invocation  of  the  Trinity. 

Necessity.  It  is  ordinarily  a  necessary  means  of  salvation. 
Where  it  is  impossible  the  desire  of  baptism  is  sufficient  in  adults; 
where  possible,  adults  are  under  precept  to  receive  it.  Perfect 
love  and  martyrdom  as  substitutes,  and  their  conditions.  Lack  of 
baptism  in  infants  is  not  supplied  except  by  martyrdom. 

Effects.  Remission  of  sin  original  and  actual,  and  of  all  pun- 
ishment due  to  sin.  Infusion  of  sanctifying  grace.  The  gift  of 
special  graces  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  man's  last  end. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Platelli,  Perrone,  Men- 
dive,  Billot,  Pesch,  De  Augustinis,  Salmanticenses,  Billuart,  Vasquez, 
Tepe,  Bellarmine,  Sasse. 

Confirmation. 

Nature.  Its  institution.  It  impresses  a  character.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  salvation  with  the  necessity  of  means,  but  only  with 
the  necessity  of  precept.  It  increases  sanctifying  grace  and  gives 
strength  to  profess  the  faith  courageously.  The  matter  of  the 
sacrament  is  the  anointing  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  not  one  only 
but  both.  The  chrism.  The  form  are  the  words  used  during  the 
action. 

Minister.  The  ordinary  minister  is  the  bishop;  the  extraor- 
dinary, a  priest  with  delegated  power. 

Subject.    Every  one  who  has  received  baptism,  and  only  such. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Becanus,  Simmonet, 
Charmes,  Tournely,  Tepe,  Billot,  Billuart,  Bellarmine,  Salmanti- 
censes, Sasse,  Wirceburgenses. 

Holy  Eucharist 

Nature  and  Excellence.  The  real  presence  of  Christ  is  proved 
from  John  6,  Matt.  26,  Mark  14,  Luke  22,  I  Cor.  11;  from  the 
Fathers;  from  the  teaching  of  the  infallible  Church. 
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Manner  of  Christ's  Presence.  It  is  permanent;  through  tran- 
substantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  The  accidents  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain  without  a 
subject.     The  definitive  presence  of  Christ  under  both  species. 

Intrinsic  Causes.  The  matter  of  the  sacrament  is  wheaten 
bread  and  wine  of  the  grape.  Leavened  bread  with  the  Greeks; 
and  unleavened  bread  with  the  Latins,  is  solely  a  matter  of  pre- 
cept. The  ecclesiastical  precept  of  mingling  water  with  the  wine. 
The  form  of  the  sacrament  are  the  words  essential  to  the  expres- 
sion of  Christ's  presence. 

Dispensation  of  the  Sacrament.  All  who  are  baptized  and 
in  the  state  of  grace,  and  they  alone,  can  receive  the  sacrament 
with  fruit.  The  sacrament  is  not  necessary  necessitate  medii  as 
a  means  of  salvation,  but  it  is  commanded  by  both  divine  and 
ecclesiastical  law.  Communion  under  two  kinds  is  not  of  obli- 
gation for  the  faithful  at  large.  The  priest  is  the  sole  minister 
of  consecration  and  the  ordinary  minister  of  distribution;  the 
deacon  is  an  extraordinary  minister  of  distribution. 

The  Mass.  It  is  a  true  sacrifice,  as  proved  from  Malachy  1, 
Heb.  5,  7  and  13;  from  the  Fathers;  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  The  four  ends  of  the  sacrifice.  Christ  is  Himself  the- 
priest  and  the  victim.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  remits  sin  and  its 
punishment,  not,  however,  in  the  same  way  as  the  sacraments.  It 
is  offered  to  God  alone. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Vasquez,  De  Valentia,  de 
Lugo,  Bellarmine,  Franzelin,  Salmanticenses,  Dalgairns,  Billuart, 
Wirceburgenses,  Tournely,  Billot,  Wiseman,  De  Augustinis,  Tepe, 
Pesch,  Mendive,  Sasse. 


COURSE  Yin.— THE  SACRAMENTS. 

Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

Penance. 

"Virtue.     Real   Distinction    from    the    virtues    theological    and 
moral.     Distinguishing  motive.     Material  Object. 

Sacrament.     Institution,  John  XX,  21  sq.     Errors  of  Reform- 
ers.    Power  to  forgive,  all-embracing.     Montanists  and  Novatians. 
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Power  of  binding  and  loosing.     Judicial  Character.     Requisites  on 
the  part  of  the  Penitent. 

Contrition.  Nature  of  the  Act.  Perfect  Contrition  with  im- 
plicit desire  of  the  Sacrament,  a  means  of  Justification.  Attri- 
tion, sufficient  for  proper  reception  of  the  Sacrament.  Views  of 
earlier  Scholastics. 

Confession.  Necessity.  Silence  of  Sacred  Writers,  no  argu- 
ment against.  St.  John  Chrysostom.  PER  SE,  should  embrace  all 
mortal  sins;  PER  ACCIDENS,  formal  integrity  suffices. 

Satisfaction.     Efficacy  in  remitting  temporal  punishment. 

Indulgences.  Doctrine  of  the  Church.  (Council  of  Trent, 
Sess.  25.) 

Minister.  Only  regularly  ordained  priests.  Proof  from  tra- 
dition. Errors  of  Waldensians,  Wicklyffites,  Reformers.  Neces- 
sity of  Jurisdiction.  Meaning  of  Judicial  Sentence,  as  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Absolution.  Scholastic  questions  concerning 
Matter  and  Form.    Opinion  of  Scotus. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  de  Lugo,  Pesch,  De  San, 
Billot,  Mendive. 

Extreme  Unction. 

Nature.  Sacrament  of  the  New  Law  (Trid.  XIV).  Its  essence. 
Episcopal  Benediction  of  Remote  Matter  essential. 

Minister.  Duly  ordained  priest;  Subject,  adult  person  griev- 
ously sick.     (St.  James  V.,  Trid.  Sess.  XIV.  Denz.  807.) 

Effect.  Bestowal  of  Habitual  Grace.  Strength  communicated 
to  the  soul  against  temptations  and  difficulties.  Disposing  the 
soul  for  entrance  into  life  eternal.     Restoration  of  health. 

REFERENCES:     St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Tepe,  Wirceburgenses. 

Holy  Orders. 

Nature.  Essential  Distinction  between  Clergy  and  Laity,  of 
Divine  Right.  A  power  and  dignity  conferred  upon  certain  of  the 
Faithful.  A  Sacrament  of  the  New  Dispensation.  Minor  and 
I.Iajor  Orders.     Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons. 
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Matter,  Form,  Minister.  Imposition  of  Hands,  Prayer  of 
Bishop.  Subject,  Baptized  Male  Person.  Clerical  Celibacy.  Angli- 
can Orders.     The  Bull  "Apostolicae  Curae." 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Palmieri,  Billot,  Mendive,  Pesch, 
Wirceburgenses,  Sasse,  Brandi. 


Matrimony. 

Mature.  Sacrament  of  the  New  Law.  As  such,  identical  with 
the  matrimonial  contract  in  the  case  of  Christians.  Propositions 
66  and  73  of  Syllabus.  Matrimony  of  the  unbaptized,  not  sacra- 
mental. 

Minister,  Matter,  Form,  Contracting  parties,  consent  of  Con- 
tracting Parties,  of  Parents. 

Polygamy.     The  Natural  Law.     The  Patriarchs.     The   Gospel. 

Indissolubility.  Matrimony  of  the  Unbaptized.  The  Old 
Testament  "Bill  of  Divorce."  Pauline  Privilege.  Doctrine  of 
Christ.    Papal  Dispensation. 

Impediments.  The  Right  of  the  Church  to  establish  them. 
Trid.  XXIV. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Palmieri,  Pesch,  Mendive,  Billot, 
Wirceburgenses. 

De  Novissimis. 

Existence  of  Hell.  Teaching  of  the  Church.  Athanasian  Creed. 
Fourth  Council  of  Lateran.  Constitution  of  Benedict  XII.  Scrip- 
ture, Fathers,  Reason. 

Nature  of  the  Punishment.    Eternity.     Pain  of  Sense.    Mivart. 

Purgatory.  Its  existence.  Argument  of  St.  Thomas.  Certainty 
of  salvation  of  souls  suffering  in  Purgatory. 

Resurrection  of  the  Body.  Catholic  Dogma.  Specific  and 
numerical  identity  of  the  body.     Modern  Rationalists  answered. 

Judgment.  Particular  Errors  of  Nestorius,  Calvin.  Time  and 
place.     Universality.     Chiliasm.     The  Millennium. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Mazzella,  Mendive,  Billot, 
Jungmann. 
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DEPARTMENT  II.    MORAL  THEOLOGY,  CANON  LAW, 
LITURGY. 

SECTION  I.     MORAL  THEOLOGY. 

COURSE  I.— MORAL  PRINCIPLES.    CHRISTIAN  DUTIES. 

Five  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  one  hour  a  week." 

Part  I.    Principles. 

Human  Acts.  Nature;  constituents;  voluntarium  and  its 
species;  voluntarium  in  causa,  regulating  principles.  Modifying 
influences  of  Human  Acts — ignorance,  concupiscence,  fear,  violence. 
Morality,  its  essence.  Whether  there  are  actus  indifferentes  in 
individuo;  whether  the  external  act  increases  the  morality  of  the 
internal.  Fountains  of  morality — object,  circumstances,  end. 
Obligation  of  referring  our  acts  to  God. 

Conscience.  Nature;  divisions — right  and  erroneous,  certain 
and  doubtful,  scrupulous  and  lax.  Scruples;  their  signs,  causes, 
evils,  remedies.  Rules  to  be  followed  by  scrupulous  persons  and 
by  their  confessors. 

Probability.  Its  nature;  species — intrinsic,  extrinsic,  specu- 
lative, practical,  etc.  When  is  an  opinion  to  be  held  probable? 
Systems  regarding  probability — absolute  and  mitigated  tutiorism, 
probabiliorism,  equiprobabilism,  probabilism.  Demonstration  of 
probabilism;  difficulties  solved;  refutation  of  other  systems;  use 
of  probable  opinions. 

Laws. 
Nature.    Notion,  essence. 

Kinds.  Natural  and  positive;  Divine  and  human;  Ecclesias- 
tical and  civil;  penal;  irritant.  Divine  Positive  law  in  the  Old 
and  New  Dispensation.  Author  of  the  law;  Ecclesiastical  legis- 
lators: Roman  Pontiff,  Councils:  General,  Plenary,  Provincial,  Dio- 
cesan Synod. 

Obligation.  Obligation  of  the  law  sub  gravi,  sub  levi;  how 
far  the  quality  of  the  obligation  depends  on  the  intention  of  the 
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legislator  and  the  matter  of  the  law.  Promulgation  necessary  for 
obligation;  mode  of  promulgation  for  Papal  and  Ecclesiastical 
laws.  Promulgation  of  the  Natural  law;  can  there  be  invincible 
ignorance  of  its  precepts.  Subjects  of  the  Natural  Law,  Ecclesias- 
tical, Civil;  to  what  extent  travelers  and  foreign  residents  are 
subjects.  Requisites  for  the  fulfillment  of  an  affirmative  law,  of 
a  negative  law.  Fulfillment  of  several  laws  by  one  act;  of  several 
laws  by  several  acts  at  the  same  time.  Causes  excusing  from  the 
obligation  of  a  law;  exempting  or  impeding,  directly,  indirectly; 
proximately,  remotely.  Conditions  requisite  for  the  placing  of  an 
exempting  or  an  impeding  cause.  Interpretation  of  a  law;  species; 
rules  for  doctrinal  interpretation. 

Dispensation.  Nature;  species.  Who  can  dispense  in  Divine 
or  Ecclesiastical  laws.  Cessation  of  dispensation  by  cessation  of 
cause,  by  revocation,  by  renunciation.  Cessation  of  law  by  abro- 
gation, by  cessation  of  adequate  motive  cause,  by  desuetude. 

Custom.  Kinds.  Conditions  for  the  establishment  of  a  legit- 
imate custom.    Its  force. 

Sins. 

Kinds.  The  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins;  con- 
ditions required.  Rules  for  Numeric  and  Specific  distinction.  In- 
terior sins.    Capital  sins. 

Part  n.    General  Dnties. 

Virtues.  Theological:  Faith,  necessity  and  material  object. 
Opposing  sins,  infidelity,  heresy.  Hope;  opposite  vices, — presump- 
tion and  despair.  Charity,  material  object,  primary  and  second- 
ary. Love  of  God;  when  the  precept  urges.  Love  of  neighbor  in 
general;  of  enemies.  Precept  of  almsgiving,  of  fraternal  correc- 
tion.   Sins  opposed  to  the  love  of  neighbor,  scandal,  co-operation. 

Precepts  of  the  Decalogue. 

First  Commandment.  Acts  of  the  virtue  of  religion:  adora- 
tion, prayer.  Vices  opposed  to  religion:  superstition,  idolatry, 
vain  observance,  divination,  spiritism,  magic.  Hypnotism;  when 
forbidden.    Sacrilege,  Simony. 

Second  Commandment.  Blasphemy;  oath,  its  conditions;  vow, 
Its  obligation,  irritation,  dispensation,  commutation. 
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Third  Commandment.  What  prescribed  for  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days;  what  forbidden.  Obligation  of  hearing  Mass,  how  ful- 
filled; reasons  which  excuse  from  the  obligation.  Abstinence  from 
servile  works. 

Fourth  Commandment.  Obligation  of  children  and  parents; 
of  employers  and  employees,  etc. 

Fifth  Commandment.     Homicide,  abortion,  duelling,  war. 

Sixth  and  Ninth  Commandments.  Sins,  exterior  and  interior; 
sins  consummated  and  non-consummated. 

Seventh  and  Tenth  Commandments.  Justice.  Nature  of  jus- 
tice. Dominion;  its  object,  subject,  acquisition.  Theft;  occult 
compensation.  Restitution;  possessor  bonae  fidei,  malae  fidei, 
dubiae  fidei.  Unjust  co-operation.  Circumstances  of  restitution, 
how  much,  to  whom,  its  order,  etc.;  reasons  which  excuse  from  re- 
stitution. 

Contracts.  Requisites;  obligation  of  contracts.  Species:  uni- 
lateral, bilateral.  Promise;  donation.  Testament,  nature  and 
species;  obligations  of  testator,  heir,  executor.  Contract  of  loan; 
interest,  how  far  permitted  or  forbidden.  Buying  and  selling; 
just  price,  how  determined.  Sale  by  auction.  Monopoly,  broker- 
age, partnership,  letting  and  hiring,  strikes.  Subsidiary  Con- 
tracts— bond,  pawn,  mortgage.    Insurance;  wager  and  gaming. 

Eighth  Commandment.  Lying,  equivocation;  detraction,  cal- 
umny, rash  judgment.  Violation  of  secret,  natural,  promised,  com- 
mitted. 

Precepts  of  the  Church 

Attendance  at  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
Abstinence,   fast;    causes   excusing   from. 
Annual  Confession  and  Paschal  Communion. 


Particular  Obligations. 

Duties  of  judges,  advocates,  witnesses,  physicians.  Obliga- 
tions of  clerics,  positive — Sanctity,  celibacy.  Recitation  of  the 
Divine  office,  time,  order  of;  attention  and  devotion  in:  causes 
excusing  from.  Negative  obligations  of  clerics.  Obligations  of 
Bishops,  Parish  Priests,  Religious.  Nature  of  the  religious  state 
— vocation.     Vows  of  Religious. 
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COURSE   H.— CHRISTIAN  AIDS. 

Five  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  one  hour  a  week. 
Part  I.    Sacramental  Aids. 

Sacraments  in  General.  Nature,  division,  effects,  matter  and 
form  of.  Minister,  attention  and  intention,  obligation  of  dispens- 
ing, or  refusing.  Subject.  Valid  and  licit  reception,  reviviscence. 
Sacramentals,  effects  and  mode  of  operation. 

Sacraments  in  Particular. 

Baptism.  Matter,  remote  and  proximate;  form;  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  Minister.  Subject — infants,  adults,  converts  from 
sects.  Sponsors;  valid,  licit  sponsorship.  Ceremonies  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Baptism  and  obligation  of  observance. 

Confirmation.  Matter  and  form,  Minister,  subject,  age  of  ad- 
mission. 

Holy  Eucharist.  Nature  and  efficacy;  matter  and  form.  Min- 
ister, obligation  and  mode  of  administering.  Subject;  obligation 
of  receiving,  dispositions  of  the  soul  and  body — prescribed  fast. 
Frequent  Communion;  regulating  principles.  Mass,  nature  and 
application  of;  obligation  of  celebrating;  time  and  place  of  cele- 
bration; requisites,  rubrics. 

Penance.  Matter,  remote  and  proximate;  form,  essential, 
rubrical;  Subject.  CONTRITION  and  species  of;  sorrow  and  its 
qualities;  purpose  and  condition  of.  CONFESSION,  its  necessity, 
integrity  of;  doubtful  or  forgotten  sins,  examen  of  Conscience. 
General  Confession,  obligatory,  advisable  or  injurious;  methods  of 
performing.  SATISFACTION,  obligation  of  imposing  and  fulfilling. 
Minister.  Approbation  and  jurisdiction.  Reserved  cases,  nature 
of,  and  absolution  from.  Office  of  Confessor,  general  obligations 
— to  special  classes,  penitents  in  the  proximate  occasion  of  mortal 
sin,  habitual,  relapsing  sinners.  Seal  of  Confession,  its  matter  and 
strict  obligation. 

Extreme  Unction.  Nature  and  effects;  matter,  remote  and 
proximate;    form.     Minister,    his    grave    obligation   of    conferring. 
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Subject.     Repeated  reception  in  the  same  sickness,  how  far  law- 
ful or  valid. 

Order.  Nature  and  division;  matter,  remote  and  proximate; 
form.  Minister,  EPISCOPUS  PROPRIUS  by  domicile,  incardination, 
etc.,  EPISCOPUS  ALIENUS.  Letters  dimissorial  and  testimonial. 
Subjects;  requisites  for,  TITULUS  of  ordination,  knowledge,  age, 
etc. 

Matrimony.  Promise  of  marriage,  nature,  obligation  and 
effects  of  such  promise.  Banns,  reasons  for,  dispensation  from. 
Nature  of  marriage,  conditional  marriage,  when  valid,  invalid. 
Consent  of  parents,  how  far  required  for  licit  contract.  Proper- 
ties of  marriage,  unity  and  indissolubility. 

Matter  and  form.  Minister  and  subject.  Nuptial  benediction, 
Impediments  of  marriage.  Prohibitory;  their  names;  dispensa- 
tion from  them.  Diriment;  how  far  doubt  or  invincible  ignorance 
of  them  would  prevent  invalidity  of  contract.  Particular  diriment 
impediments.  Error  and  Condition;  Solemn  Vows;  Holy  Orders; 
Relationship,  natural,  spiritual  and  by  adoption;  Affinity;  Public 
Propriety;  Adultery  and  Murder;  Difference  of  religion;  Fear; 
Prior  Marriage;  Clandestinity;  Impotence;  Abduction.  Dispensa- 
tion from  diriment  impediments,  when  possible,  when  impossible; 
power,  causes  and  mode  of  dispensation.  Revalidation  of  marriage 
by  dispensation,  simple  or  IN  RADICE.  Conjugal  obligations, 
violations  thereof. 


Tart  II.    Ecclesiastical  Aids. 

Division:   coercive,  impedient,  auxiliary. 

Censures.  Nature,  division,  conditions;  author  and  subject  of, 
absolution  from.  Species  of  Censures.  Excommunication,  Sus- 
pension. Interdict — effects  and  divisions  of  each.  Deposition  and 
Degradation.  Ecclesiastical  Sepulture,  when  granted,  when  re- 
fused, impenitence,  cremation,  etc.  Particular  classes  of  Excom- 
munication— 1.  specially  reserved  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  2.  sim- 
ply reserved  to  R.  P.,  3.  reserved  to  Bishops,  4.  not  reserved; 
description  and  enumeration  in  detail.  Suspensions  in  Constitu- 
tions, "Apostolicae  Sedis,"  in  Council  of  Trent,  in  Cons.  "Ro- 
manus  Pontifex,"  and  in  Decree  "Vigilanti  Studio."  Suspension 
EX  INFORMATA  CONSCIENTIA;  mode  of  inflicting  and  its  effects. 
Interdicts— in  Cons.  "Apostol.  Sedis"  and  in  Council  of  Trent. 
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Irregularities.  Nature  and  division:  Irregularities  EX  DE- 
FECTU  and  EX  DELICTO  explained.     Dispensation  from. 

Indulgences.  What  they  are, — are  not.  Plenary,  partial. 
Conditions  for  each.  Apostolic  Indulgences.  Indulgences  of  Scap- 
ulars, Way  of  the  Cross.  Privileged  Altar.  BENEDICTIO  IN 
ARTICULO  MORTIS  treated  in  detail. 

SECTION  II.     CANON  LAW. 
COURSE  I.— LAWS  OF  REGULARS. 

Two  lectures  a  week. 

Introduction  to  Canon  Law.  Definition,  division  and  various 
sources  of  Canon  Law. 

Religious  State..  The  nature,  origin,  history  and  different 
divisions  of  Religious  State.  Orders,  Congregations,  Pious  Insti- 
tutes.   Monks,  Friars,  Clerks  Regular,  Canons  Regular. 

Impediments  to  Enter  Religion.  By  natural  Law.  By  posi- 
tive legislation  of  the  church. 

Novitiate.  Testimonial  Letters.  Time,  place  and  other  re- 
quisites concerning  the  Novitiate.  Rights  and  privileges  of 
Novices.    Renunciation  of  temporal  goods. 

Religious  Profession.  Conditions  required  for  the  validity  of 
profession.  Simple  and  solemn  profession.  Formal  essence  of 
the  solemn  vows.    Time  of  solemn  profession. 

Duties  Common  to  Regulars.  Duties  concerning  the  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.  Other  duties.  Papal  and  epis- 
copal Enclosure. 

On  Leaving  an  Order.  Dismission  and  expulsion.  Apostasy. 
Secularization. 

Internal  Government  of  Religious  Orders.  Election  of  Prelates. 
Legislative,  judicial  and  coercive  power.  Exemption  of  the  Regu- 
lars.    Constitution  "Romanos  Pontifices." 

Privileges  Common  to  Regulars.  Their  nature  and  divisions. 
Communication  of  Privileges. 

REFERENCES:  Sanguinetti,  Aichner,  Smith,  Vermersch, 
Wernz,  Laurentius,  Craisson,  Concilia  Baltimorensia. 
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COURSE  II.— LAWS  OF  CLERICS  IN  GENERAL. 

Two  lectures  a  week. 

Rights  and  Privileges  of  Clerks.  Ecclesiastical  Immunity, 
Personal  Inviolability,  Privileges  of  the  Forum,  Exemption,  Loss 
of  Clerical  Privileges. 

Duties  Common  to  Clerics.  The  clerical  garb,  tonsure  and 
beard,  clerical  decorum,  law  of  cohabitation,  of  temperance,  con- 
cerning banquets,  hunting,  theatres,  menial  or  otherwise  prohibited 
occupations,  practice  of  medicine,  bearing  of  arms,  politics,  trade. 

Promotion  to  Holy  Orders.  Irregularities  arising  from  homi- 
cide, rebaptism,  heresy,  loss  of  reputation.  Irregularities  arising 
from  defects  of  mind  or  body. 

Of  the  Sacrament  of  Orders.  Dimissorial  and  Testimonial 
letters,  the  law  of  interstices.  Title  of  ordination.  Duties  of  those 
who  have  received  the  Tonsure,  minor  orders,  Priesthood. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction.  The  nature  and  divisions,  method 
of  acquisition,  its  exercise,  and  cessation.  Holders  of  jurisdiction: 
Pope,  Cardinals,  Roman  Congregations,  Legates,  Bishops,  Parish 
Priests,  Vicars  General,  Deans. 

Church  Councils.  Oecumenical,  General,  National,  Provin- 
cial, Diocesan. 

Parishes.  Building  and  consecration  of  church,  of  public  and 
private  oratories.  Ecclesiastical  sepulture.  Erection,  union  and 
division  of  parishes.  Rights  and  duties  of  parish  priests;  their 
appointment,  transfer  and  dismissal.     Hospitals  and  Asylums. 

REFERENCES:  Sanguinetti,  Aichner,  Smith,  Laurentius, 
Craisson,  Wernz,  Gasparri,  Smith,  Concilia  Baltimorensia,  Synodi 
Dioecesanae  Sti.  Ludovici,  Putzer. 


SECTION  III.     SACRED  LITURGY. 

One  lecture  a  week. 

The  rites   and  ceremonies  of  the   Catholic  Church   form   part 
of  the  curriculum  of  the   Divinity   School   during  the  third   year 
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of  the  course.  Practical  instructions  are  given  on  the  manner 
of  celebrating  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,  and  on  the  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office, 
on  decorum  and  exactitude  in  the  external  worship  of  God. 

TEXT-BOOKS.  The  Ceremonial  of  the  Council  of  Baltimore; 
the  Compendium  Sacrae  Liturgiae  of  Wapelhorst. 

DEPARTMENT  HI.    BIBLICAL  SCIENCE. 

SECTION  I.     SACRED  SCRIPTURE. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

COURSE  I.— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURE. 

Four  lectures  a  week. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scripture.  History  of 
the  Canon.  History  of  the  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  Ancient  Versions.  The  Latin  Vulgate.  The  English  Versions. 
Principles  and  history  of  biblical  hermeneutics. 

2.  Exegesis.    Explanation  of  Isaias,  Cc.  40-66. 

COURSE  n.— THE  PSALMS. 

Four  lectures  a  week. 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Psalms.  Hebrew  Poetry.  Authorship 
of  the  Psalms.  Formation  of  the  Psalter.  Classification,  teaching 
and  use  of  the  Psalms.    The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  Versions. 

2.  Exegesis.    Explanation  of  the  Psalms — selected. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 
COURSE  I.— THE   GOSPELS. 

Four  lectures  a  week. 

a).  Introduction.  General  introduction  to  the  Gospels.  Au- 
thorship, time  of  composition,  scope,  integrity  and  historical  char- 
acter of  the  four  Gospels.  The  synoptic  problem.  The  apparent 
contradictions  in  the  Gospels. 

b).    Exegesis.    Commentary  on  one  of  the  Gospels. 
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COURSE  II.— THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

Four  lectures  a  week. 

a).  Introduction.  Genuineness,  date  and  place  of  composition, 
destination,  purpose,  contents. 

b).  Exegesis.    Commentary  on  one  or  more  epistles. 

SECTION  II.     HEBREW. 

First  Tear.  Two  hours  a  week.  Hebrew  Grammar  with  suita- 
ble readings  and  translation  of  English  into  Hebrew. 

Second  Tear.  One  hour  a  week.  Translation  of  selected  pas- 
sages with  special  reference  to  the  syntax. 

DEPARTMENT  IV.    ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORT. 
COURSE  I.— THE  EARLT  CHURCH. 

Two  lectures  a  week. 

The  Church  of  God  Before  Christ.  The  Pre-Mosaic  Church  of 
the  Patriarchs.  Aaronic  Priesthood.  Jewish  Sacrifices  and  Sacra- 
ments. History  of  the  Chosen  People.  The  Apostasy  of  the  Na- 
tions.   Idolatry. 

The  New  Dispensation.  The  Promised  Messias.  Scientific 
Demonstration  of  the  Natal  Year  and  Death  Year  of  Christ.  Foun- 
dation of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Primitive  Christian  Church.  Headship  of  St.  Peter.  His 
Roman  Pontificate.  The  Apostolic  Age.  Popes  of  the  First  Century. 
Early  Persecutions.    Early  Heresies  Concerning  Christ. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Position  of  the  Popes. 
Discipline  of  the  Secret.  Public  Penance.  Rites  and  Ceremonies. 
The  Agape  and  Eulogiae.  The  Catacombs.  Priestly  Vestments. 
Consecrated  Virgins. 

Chronicle  of  the  Popes.  From  St.  Peter  to  Pope  Sylvester. 
From  Constantine  to  Augustulus.  From  the  Fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  Gregory  the  Great.  From  Pope  Gregory  to  Charlemagne. 
The  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

Conversion  of  Nations.  Greece  and  Italy.  Britain.  Spain. 
Gaul.    Ireland.    The  Franks.    The  Anglo-Saxons.    Germany. 
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Heresies  and  Heretics.  Paul  of  Samosata.  Origen.  Heretical 
Baptism  and  St.  Cyprian.  Arianism.  Heresies  concerning  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Pelagius.  Semi-Pelagianism.  Nestorius.  Eutyches. 
Alleged  Fall  of  Popes  Liberius,  Vigilius  and  Honorius.  Moham- 
medanism. 

Church  Councils.  Oecumenical  Councils,  their  convocation, 
presidency  and  confirmation.  Their  authority.  Number  of  the 
Oecumenical  Synods.  History  of  the  First  Seven  Councils.  The 
Paschal  Controversy. 

GENERAL  REFERENCES:  Baronius,  Fleury,  Rohrbacher, 
Natalis  Alexander,  Alzog,  Darras,  Montor,  Hefele,  Parsons, 
Palma,  De  Smedt,  Jungmann,  Pastor. 


COURSE  n.— THE  CHURCH  SINCE  800  A.  D. 


Two  lectures  a  week. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Its  establishment.  Charlemagne 
and  Pope  Leo.  Relations  between  Church  and  Empire.  Election 
and  Coronation  of  Emperors. 

The  Hark  Ages.  The  Church  in  the  ninth  century.  Fable  of 
the  Popess  Joan.  Disorders  of  the  tenth  century.  Pope  John  XII 
and  Emperor  Otho. 

The  Greek  Schism.  The  Image-Breakers  and  the  first  stage 
of  the  Phocian  Schism.  The  Final  Consummation.  Efforts  to 
extinguish  Schism.  Last  reunion  with  Greek  Church.  Present  Con- 
dition of  the  Oriental  Schismatic  Churches. 

The  Church  of  the  World.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  Canossa.  Af- 
fair of  Investitures.  Berengarius.  Simony.  Encroachments  of  the 
Civil  Powers. 

Internal  Economy.  Clerical  Celibacy.  Liturgies.  The  Ori- 
ental Rites.    The  Cardinals.    Papal  Elections. 

Great  Schism  of  the  West.  Its  Origin.  Urban  VI.  His  Elec- 
tion valid.  Avignon  Anti-Popes.  Council  of  Pisa.  Position  of 
Pisan  Anti-Popes.    End  of  Schism.    The  Council  of  Constance. 
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Religious  Revolt  of  XVI  Century.  Fore-runners:  Wycliffe 
and  Huss.  Martin  Luther:  His  Defiance  of  Church  Authority  and 
Tradition.  The  Schism  in  England.  Persecution  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  Huguenots.  Protestantism  in  Scotland.  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  Elizabeth.  Attempts  to  bring  heresy  into  Ireland. 
Anglican  Orders. 

The  Counter-Eeformation.  The  Council  of  Trent.  Loyola  and 
the  Jesuits.  Saints  and  Missionaries.  Provincial  and  National 
Synod.    Napoleon  and  the  French  Church. 

The  New  World.  Catholicism  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 
The  Church  in  the  American  Colonies.  The  Missions  of  New 
France.  Colonization  and  evangelization  of  Louisiana  Purchase 
Territory.  Marquette  and  Hennepin.  The  Catholic  Founders  of 
St.  Louis.     Development  of  the  American  Hierarchy. 

The  Second  Spring.  The  Oxford  Movement.  Newman  and 
Wiseman.  Catholic  Emancipation.  Hierarchy  restored  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Passing  of  Gallicanism.  The  Twentieth 
Oecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican.  Doellinger  and  the  Old 
Catholics.    Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X. 

GENERAL  REFERENCES:  Baronius,  Fleury,  Rohrbacher, 
Darras,  De  Montor,  Hefele,  Jungmann,  Janssen,  Pastor. 


DEPARTMENT  V. 

SECTION  I.     SACRED  ELOQUENCE. 


The  students  of  the  Divinity  School  give  serious  and  con- 
tinued attention  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  pulpit  oratory. 
During  the  course  of  the  year,  each  student  is  required  to  elab- 
orate a  sermon  on  some  given  text,  and  after  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  approval,  to  deliver  it  before  his  professors  and  fellow- 
students.  In  addition  to  this,  weekly  gatherings  are  held,  pre- 
sided over  by  one  of  the  professors,  where,  in  turn,  the  students 
deliver  choice  selections  from  the  great  pulpit  orators,  or  original 
developments  of  Scripture  texts.  The  speakers  are  then  criticised 
by  their  fellow-students,  and  the  professor  concludes  the  exercise 
by  a  general  summing  up  of  the  criticism  offered. 
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SECTION  II.     ECCLESIASTICAL  MUSIC. 
PLAIN  CHANT. 


Third  Tear.     Second  Term.     One  hour  a  week. 

Elements  and  characteristics  of  modern  musical  theory.  In- 
troduction to  the  theory  and  practice  of  Gregorian  chant.  Voice 
Culture.     Sight  reading. 

This  course  is  mainly  practical.  Its  object  is  to  give  facility 
in  reading  and  properly  rendering  the  liturgical  chant  occurring 
in  the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

TEXT  BOOK.    Magister  Choralis— Haberl. 


THE   UNIVERSITY   CHOIR. 


A  choir  of  about  twenty-four  voices,  from  the  Theological  and 
Philosophical  Departments,  takes  charge  regularly  of  the  singing 
at  all  solemn  services  in  the  University  chapel.  At  the  Holy 
Week  services  in  the  church  and  on  special  occasions,  the 
choir  is  assisted  by  from  thirty  to  forty  additional  voices. 
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School  of  Philosophy  and  Science. 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  courses  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Science  extend 
over  three  years,  and  are  divided  into:  I.  The  Department  of 
Rational  Philosophy  and  Ethics;   II.    The  Department  of  Science. 

Department  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics. 

The  subjects  of  this  department  have  ever  been  regarded  as 
the  crown  of  systematic  education,  Philosophy  giving  and  demand- 
ing the  highest  mental  culture,  and  Ethics  furnishing  the  rational 
basis  of  moral  conduct.  A  brief  examination  of  the  following  out- 
line will  show  that  the  purpose  of  these  courses  is  definite  and 
positive,  not  solely  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
the  vagaries  of  human  thought  without  solid  inquiry  into  the 
truth  or  error  of  the  divergent  philosophical  opinions  or  theories. 
The  history  of  philosophical  schools  and  their  adherents  is 
adequately  considered,  but  is  rated  as  of  secondary  importance. 
The  primary  object  is  to  sift  the  truth  from  error  in  all  opinions 
and  from  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  build  a  consistent  system 
of  principles  of  thought  and  action. 

The  strict  scholastic  method,  as  perfected  by  St.  Thomas  and 
the  schoolmen,  is  followed.  In  orderly  sequence  the  various 
opinions  on  any  subject  are  examined,  the  false  and  the  true  are 
discriminated,  the  error  and  its  source  are  laid  bare,  the  arguments 
for  the  false  opinions  are  refuted,  the  truth  is  expounded  and 
established.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  the  scholastic  exercise 
known  as  the  "Circle."  A  "Defender"  proposes  a  thesis  which 
has  been  established  in  the  manner  described,  gives  an  exposition 
of  its  meaning,  describes  the  contrary  opinions,  proves  his  own 
proposition  by  argument,  and  then  defends  his  thesis  against  "Ob- 
jectors" who  urge  the  difficulties  of  dissentient  philosophic  schools. 
At  regular  intervals  there  are  public  disputations  as  an  incentive 
to  thoroughness  and  an  aid  to  the  acquisition  of  self-reliance. 

Department  of  Science. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  science  and  mathematics  in  a  lib- 
eral education,  the  University  requires  its  students  of  Philosophy 
to  pursue  courses  in  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  geology, 
astronomy  and  higher  mathematics,  as  indicated  below.  Every  fa- 
cility is  offered  for  thorough  laboratory  work. 
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Outline  of  Courses 

DEPARTMENT  I.— PHILOSOPHY  AND  ETHICS. 
Section  I. — Rational  Philosophy. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

LOGIC  AND  ONTOLOGY. 

Nine  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  four  hours  a  week. 

MINOR  LOGIC. 

Definition  and  division  of  Philosophy.  The  province  of  Logic, 
formal  and  material.    Three  acts  of  the  mind. 

Simple  Apprehension.  Classification  of  ideas.  Subordination 
of  genera.  The  heads  of  predicables.  Classification  and  use  of 
terms.  Definition.  Nominal  definition.  Real  definition.  Rules  for 
definition.    Division. 

Judgment.  Propositions:  their  nature  and  division.  Opposi- 
tion, conversion  and  equivalence  of  propositions. 

Reasoning.  Syllogism  and  its  laws.  Figures  and  modes  of 
the  syllogism.  Various  kinds  of  syllogisms.  Demonstrations.  In- 
duction. Example  and  analogy.  Analysis  and  synthesis.  Fal- 
lacies.   Science. 

MAJOR  LOGIC. 

Truth.  Definition  of  truth.  Truth  completely  possessed  in 
judgment  only.  Logical  falsity.  No  false  ideas.  Judgments  may 
be  false. 
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Certitude.  Nature  of  certitude  in  general.  Ignorance,  doubt, 
suspicion,  opinion,  probability.  Metaphysical,  physical  and  moral 
certitude.  Natural  and  philosophic  certitude.  Universal  skepticism. 
Methodic  doubt.  The  primary  principle,  fact  and  condition  of  all 
knowledge. 

Source  of  certain  cognition.  Consciousness.  The  senses. 
Ideas.  Objectivity  of  ideas.  Criticism  of  Kant's  synthetic  judg- 
ment "a  priori."  Intellect.  Reason.  Memory.  Human  testimony 
and  belief. 

Universals.  Nominalism.  Conceptualism.  Ultra-Realism. 
True  doctrine  on  Universals,  as  explained  by  St.  Thomas. 

Criterion  of  Truth.  Blind  impulse  to  believe.  Sentimental- 
ism.    Traditionalism.    Objective  evidence. 


ONTOLOGY. 

Being.  The  concept  of  being.  Being  neither  a  generic  nor  a 
universal  notion.  Analogousness  of  being.  Essence  and  exist- 
ence. Possibility,  internal  and  external.  The  possible  precedes 
the  actual.  Internal  possibility  does  not  depend  on  God's  will 
nor  on  His  omnipotence;  is  not  independent  of  God;  depends  on 
His  essence  and  intelligence. 

Attributes  of  Being.  Unity.  Individuality,  identical  with  con- 
crete nature.  Identity  and  distinction.  Truth  of  being.  Good- 
ness of  being.  How  and  why  every  being  is  good.  Evil  in  being  a 
privation. 

Notions  next  in  point  of  Generality  to  Transcendental  Being. 

Substance.  The  reality  of  substance  denned.  False  definitions 
of  Locke,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz.  Accident,  absolute  and  modal. 
Accidents  really  distinct  from  their  substance.  Accidents  existing 
without  substance.  Substance  as  hypostasis  and  personality. 
Wrong  and  dangerous  doctrine  of  Locke  in  regard  to  personality. 
Relation.     Causality.     Kinds  of  causality.     Principle  of  causality. 

The  Perfection  of  Being.  Simple  and  compound  being.  Nec- 
essary and  contingent  being.  Finite  and  infinite  being.  Order  and 
beauty. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

COSMOLOGY  AND  MINOR  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Four  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 


COSMOLOGY. 

Origin  of  the  World.  Pantheistic  Theories,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern.   Materialistic  Views.    Philosophy  of  the  Absolute. 

Creation.  Nature  of  the  Creative  act.  Possibility  of  Creation. 
Fact  of  the  World's  Creation  in  Time.  God  the  Creator  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

World  Formation.  Days  of  Creation.  Kant-Laplace  system. 
Mosaic  Narrative.  Geological  Formation;  Vulcanism,  Neptunism. 
Age  of  the  world.    Unity,  Order,  Perfection. 

Laws  of  Nature.  The  Correlation  of  Forces.  Occult  Powers, 
Animal  Magnetism,  Spiritism,  Hypnotism.  Contingency  of  Phy- 
sical  Laws.     Nature   and   Possibility   of  Miracles;    Cognoscibility. 

Inorganic  Bodies.  Nature,  Essence,  Substance.  Schools  of 
Atomism  (1)  Greeks:  Leucippus,  Democritus,  Epicurus;  (2)  Latin: 
Leucretius;  (3)  Moderns:  Gassendi,  Bacon,  DesCartes,  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  Boscovich,  Kant.    Chemical  Atomism.    Vortex  Theory. 

Theory  of  Matter  and  Form.  Historic  Stages  of  Peripateti- 
cism.  Conversion  of  Substances;  Matter  and  Form.  Nature  and 
existence  of  Primal  Matter.  Thomist  and  Suaresian  concept  of 
Primal  Matter.  Attributes.  The  Nature,  Properities  and  Division 
of  the  Substantial  Form.  Its  Eduction  from  the  Potentiality  of 
Matter.  Principle  of  Privation.  Union  between  Matter  and  Form. 
The  Compound.     Permanence  of  the  Previous  Elements. 

Properties  of  Inorganic  Bodies.  Nature  and  Division  of 
Quantity.  Its  Distinction  from  Substance.  Theories  of  its  Formal 
Effect.  Doctrine  of  the  Continuous.  Local  Extension  and  Cir- 
cumscription. Impenetrability.  Indivisible  in  Surfaces,  Lines, 
Points.  Activity  of  Bodies.  Reality  and  Basis  of  Corporeal 
Forces.  Ponderable,  Imponderable  Matter.  Qualities  of  Bodies. 
Vibratory  Motion. 
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Time.  Duration.  Eternity,  Aeviternity,  Succession  in  Dura- 
tion. Definitions  of  Time;  Aristotle;  Descartes,  Kant,  Balmes, 
Philosophical  Divisions  of  Time;  Its  Objective  Reality;  Ultimate 
Measure;  Presence.  The  Instant.  Inception  and  Cessation  of 
Beings  in  Time.    Modes  of  Temporal  Existence. 

Space.  The  meaning.  Internal  and  External  Place.  Place 
and  Space.  Concept  and  Classification  of  Space.  Absolute  Space. 
Descartes,  Kant,  Newton.  Objective  Reality.  Ubication  of  Bodies. 
Vacuum.  Circumscriptive,  Definitive,  and  Mixed  Existence  of 
Bodies  in  Space.    Compenetration  and  Replication. 


NATURAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Plant  Soul.  Its  existence.  Substantial  Form  of  the  Plant. 
Its  Unicity,  Dependence  on  Matter.  Essential  Distinction  from 
Physical,  Chemical  and  Mechanical  Forces  of  Inorganic  Matter. 

Plant  Structure.  Vegetable  Histology.  Plant  Tissues;  Tis- 
sue Systems.  Organography  of  Plants;  Organs  of  Vegetation,  the 
Root,  Stem,  Leaf.  Organs  of  Reproduction,  Flower-Structure, 
Stamens,  Pistil,  Fruit,  Seed.    Principles  of  Vegetable  Classification. 

Plant  Activity.  Processes  in  Nutrition:  Absorption,  Circu- 
lation, Transpiration,  Respiration,  Assimilation.  Secretion,  Im- 
manent character  of  the  Nutritive  Activity.  Plant  Food.  Causes 
of  Nutrition.  Growth  and  Nutrition.  Processes  of  Generation: 
Aestivation,  Fecundation,  Fructification,  Dissemination.  Necro- 
genesis.    Xenogenesis.    Scissiparity.    Oviparity.    Scholastic  Theory. 

The  Brute  Soul.  Essential  Distinction  between  Plants  and 
Animals.  Sensibility.  Intrinsic  Dependence  of  Brute  Soul  on  the 
Body;  Mortality;  Simplicity;  Homogeneity;  Unicity.  Union  of 
Body  and  Soul  in  Animals. 

Organic  Formation  of  Animals.  General  Form.  The  Skin  and 
Appendages.  The  Skeleton,  the  Head  and  Trunk;  Limbs,  Muscular 
and  Alimentary  Systems.  Organs  of  Circulation,  Respiration, 
Secretion,  Nervous  System.    Organs  of  Sense. 

Functions.  Nutrition,  Growth,  Generation.  Animal  Heat, 
Hunger  and  Thirst.  Animal  Spirits.  Animals  not  Automata. 
Feeling,  a  True  Cognition.  Sensation,  an  Organic  Faculty.  Brutes 
not  Intelligent;   Instinct.     Sensitive  Appetite.    Locomotive  Powers. 
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Classification  of  Animals.  Aristotle.  Principles  of  Linnaeus, 
Lamark,  Cuvier,  Blainville,  Milne  Edwards. 

Origin  of  Species.  Spontaneous  Generation.  Spencerian 
Evolution.  Transformism.  Haeckel.  Darwin.  Principles  of  Dar- 
winism. 

>"ature  and  Kinds  of  Sensation.  Psycho-Physics.  Weber- 
Fechner  Law.  Psychometry.  Sensation  and  Nerve  Vibration. 
Scholastic  Doctrines.  Localization  of  Sensation.  Objects  of  Sense 
Perception. 

Organs  of  Sensation.  The  Nervous  System.  The  Brain,  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose,  Palate,  Tongue,  Skin.  Philosophy  of  Sight,  Hearing, 
Smell,  Taste,  Touch.  Other  Modes  of  Sensuous  Consciousness; 
Organic  Sensations,  the  Vital  Senses,  Sense  of  Temperament,  Mus- 
cular Sensations.  Law  of  Relativity.  Internal  Senses.  Imagina- 
tion, Memory.    Sleep,  Dreams. 

Activity.  Appetite.  Movement:  Automatic,  Reflex,  Impulsive. 
Pleasure  and  Pain. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AXD  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychology.    Rational  Life.    Intellect  and  Sense. 

Erroneous  Views.  Sensationalists,  Associationists,  Material- 
ists, Positivists,  Empiricists,  Evolutionists.  Doctrine  of  DesCartes, 
Kant,  Locke,  Condillac,  Balmes. 

Correct  View.  Man  has  an  intellect,  a  faculty  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  Sense.  A  simple  and  spiritual  faculty.  Brutes  have 
no  reasoning  power. 
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The  Intellect. 

Its  Objects,  primary  and  secondary.     Its  acts,  simple  appre- 
hension, judgment  and  reason. 
The  origin  of  Ideas. 

Erroneous  Opinions.  Theory  of  innate  ideas;  Plato,  Des  Cartes, 
Leibnitz,  Rosmini,  Cousin,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Kant.  Theory  of  the 
Ontologist;  Malebranche,  Gioberti,  Ubagh.  Theory  of  Tradition- 
alists; De  Bonald,  Bonnetti,  Ventura. 

Correct  View.     Scholastic  Aristotelian   Theory. 

Judgment  and  Reasoning.  Judgment  defined;  Analysis  of 
Judicial  process,  Assent  and  Consent.  Reasoning  defined;  Analy- 
sis of  Ratiocination,  Deduction  and  Induction,  Implicit  reasoning. 

The  Will 

Its  Existence  in  Man.  Essentially  different  from  the  sensitive 
appetite.    Its  motive,  etc. 

Object.  Spontaneous  volition.  Deliberation.  Necessary  and 
free  acts. 

The  Nature  of  a  Free  Act.  Determinism.  The  Will  is  free: 
Argument  from  Consciousness;   from  the  consent  of  Mankind. 

The  Human  Soul. 

Its  Nature.  Its  Substantiality,  Identity,  Simplicity,  Spirituality. 
The  only  principle  of  life  in  man. 

Materialism,  Vitalism,  Animism,  Organicism. 

Union  of  Soul  and  Body.  One  Nature  and  one  Person.  Aris- 
totelico-Scholastic  Doctrine. 

Doctrine  of  Plato,  Malebranche,  Locke,  Rosmini. 

Locus  of  the  Soul.  Soul  present  throughout  the  body.  Origin 
of  the  Soul.  Traducianism.  Creation.  Time  of  its  origin.  Scho- 
lastic Doctrine. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Ethical,  Teleological  and  Ontological 
arguments.     Argument  from  universal  belief. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Existence  of  God.  Views  of  the  Monotheistic  Philosophers 
on  the  natural  foundation  of  a  reasonable  belief  In  God.  Refutation 
of  so-called  Ontological  arguments.    St.  Anselm's  argument. 
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Proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  Intelligent  First  Cause  or  Per- 
sonal God.  The  metaphysical,  physical  and  moral  a  posteriori 
arguments. 

The  Essence  of  God.  .His  Attributes:  Infinity,  Unicity,  Sim- 
plicity, Immutability,  Eternity,  Invisibility,  Incomprehensibility. 

Cognition  of  God.  Its  objects,  primary  and  secondary.  His 
cognition  of  the  Possibles;  of  necessary  and  free  future  acts;  of 
the  Futuribles. 

The  Will  of  God.  Its  objects,  primary  and  secondary.  Nec- 
essary and  free  objects.  His  Will,  the  Principle  of  Creation.  The 
Creative  Power  can  in  no  sense  be  shared  by  Creatures. 

Divine  Preservation  and  Concurrence.  Divine  Providence  and 
its  relation  to  existing  evil.  Scholastic  differences  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  God  concurs  with  creatures. 


SECTION  n.— ETHICS. 

Four  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

GENEEAL  ETHICS. 

Ultimate  End  of  Hnman  Activity.  Innate  desire  of  happiness; 
its  value  in  proving  the  existence  and  conditions  of  a  future  life.  In 
the  purely  natural  order  the  ultimate  end  of  human  life  is  perfect 
natural  happiness,  consisting  necessarily  in  a  relatively  perfect 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  in  the  life  to  come.  Supreme  purpose 
of  the  present  life,  to  shape  conduct  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  higher  destiny  towards  which  man  is  tending. 

Hnman  Activity.  Man,  like  every  other  being,  attains  to  his 
end  by  acting  conformably  to  his  specific  nature.  A  study  of  hu- 
man activity.  Human  acts  voluntary.  Voluntary  acts,  considered 
in  their  physical  nature,  require  an  act  of  the  will  guided  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  end  for  which  the  act  is  performed.  They 
are  modified  or  nullified  by  ignorance  and  passion.  Voluntary 
acts  studied  in  their  normal  nature.  What  acts  can  be  called  strictly 
moral  acts.  Essence  of  morality.  Intrinsic  difference  between 
good  and  evil.  Rule  of  morality  and  sources  from  which  moral 
good  and  evil  are  derived. 

The  Law  of  Nature.  In  addition  to  the  faculty  of  knowing 
right  from  wrong,  man  understands  clearly  that  he  is  obliged  to 
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do  the  one  and  to  avoid  the  other.  General  notions  of  law.  There 
is  a  law  existing  in  the  mind  of  God  from  eternity.  Through 
creation  this  eternal  law  is  promulgated  in  man's  rational  nature. 
Proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  natural  law,  its  scope  and  its  proper- 
ties. Relation  of  positive  law  to  the  law  of  nature.  Analysis  of  the 
idea  of  obligation. 

Eights.  Man  by  reason  of  his  social  nature  needs  protection 
in  the  exercise  of  his  liberty.  Rights  as  distinguished  from  physi- 
cal force.  There  are  rights  granted  by  nature  which  are  valid 
independently  of  all  positive  legislation.  The  juridical  order  is  not 
separate  from  the  moral.  The  relation  of  man  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals; vivisection. 

APPLIED  ETHICS. 

Duties.  Duties  of  man  towards  God.  Duties  of  man  towards 
himself,  (a)  towards  his  body,  (b)  towards  his  soul,  (c)  towards 
external  things.    Duties  of  men  towards  each  other. 

Bight  of  Defence.  A  lie  is  intrinsically  evil  and  in  all  cases 
prohibited.  Man  may  defend  his  life  to  the  extent  of  destroying 
the  life  of  an  unjust  aggressor,  if  the  proper  conditions  be  veri- 
fied. Under  the  law  of  nature  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  honor 
and  good  name;  this  right,  however,  cannot  be  defended  by  acts 
of  external  violence;  consequently  the  duel  is  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  nature. 

The  Eight  of  Property.  Various  forms  of  socialism.  Socialism 
not  a  remedy  for  existing  social  and  economic  difficulties.  The 
right  of  acquiring  and  holding  private  possessions  is  a  natural 
one. 

SOCIAL  ETHICS. 

Domestic  Society.  Man  by  nature  a  social  being.  This  social 
tendency  develops  first  in  domestic  society.  The  nature  and  neces- 
sity, the  end,  obligation,  unity,  indissolubility  of  matrimony. 
Duties  of  parents  and  children  in  the  family.  The  social  instinct 
in  man  further  develops  itself  in  civil  society. 

Ciyil  Society.  Origin  and  efficient  cause.  Origin  of  authority. 
End  of  civil  society;  false  opinions.  Rights  and  duties  belonging 
to  civil  authority;  its  supervision  over  morality,  over  religion  in  the 
natural  order.  Relation  between  church  and  State.  Right  of  the 
State  in  the  matter  of  education.     Education  a  parental  right  pri- 
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marily.  Relation  of  public  authority  to  economic  and  social  ques- 
tions. Various  ways  by  which  political  power  may  be  transmitted; 
heredity,  election,  victory,  prescription. 

Forms  of  Government.  Their  division,  advantages  and  defects. 
That  form  best  which  seems  most  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
governed. 

Functions  of  Authority.  Legislative  power,  its  necessity  and 
scope.  Executive  power.  Its  duties  in  foreign  representation;  in 
procuring  peace  and  security  at  home;  in  advancing  morality,  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

Judiciary  Power.  Its  necessity;  its  rights  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases.    Capital  punishment. 

International  Relations.    Treaties.    War. 


POST-GRADUATE  ELOCUTION. 

One  hour  a  week. 

This  class  supposes  a  training  in  the  elementary  exercises  of 
voice  culture  and  expression,  and  aims  at  the  practical  application 
of  these  exercises  to  the  selections  studied.  Emphasis  and  modu- 
lation of  voice  and  naturalness  in  delivery  receive  especial  atten- 
tion. The  different  interpretations  which  may  be  admitted  are  con- 
sidered. 


DEPARTMENT  II.— MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

Section  I. — Mathematics. 

Courses  I,  II,  III,  IV,  VIII,  IX.    See  page  184. 

Course   V.    A    brief    review    of   ALGEBRA,    GEOMETRY    and 
TRIGONOMETRY.     Six  hours  a  week:    two  terms. 

Course  VI.    ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY.— A  brief  course.     Three 
hours  a  week:    one  term. 

Course    VII.    DIFFERENTIAL    and    INTEGRAL    CALCULUS: 
introductory.     Three  hours  a  week:  one  term. 
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Section  II. — Science. 
PHYSICS. 

Courses  I,  II,  III,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII.    See  page  186. 

Course  IV.  A  course  in  COLLEGE  PHYSICS,  primarily  for  stu- 
dents of  Philosophy  who  wish  to  review  Physics  as  a  preparation 
for  advanced  work.  Weekly  demonstrations  and  occasional  public 
lectures  by  the  students  serve  as  a  preliminary  preparation  for 
teaching  Physics.  Lectures,  five  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four 
hours  a  week:    two  terms. 

CHEMISTRY. 


Courses  I,  II,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX.    See  page  185 

Courses  III  and  IV.     GENERAL  CHEMISTR 


Courses  III  and  IV.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY:  Primarily  for 
students  of  Philosophy  preparing  for  advanced  work  in  chemistry. 
Lectures  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  three  hours  a  week.  In 
the  lectures  descriptive  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  are  pre- 
sented together,  with  a  thorough  discussion  of  fhe  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science  and  their  application.  The  laboratory 
work  consists  of  experiments  and  preparations  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  give  the  student  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  lectures.     Two  terms.     Prerequisite:  Course  II. 

Course  V.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS:  Introductory.  Five 
hours  a  week:  one  term.  Elective.  Prerequisite:  Course  III  and 
IV  or  equivalent. 

GEOLOGY. 

A  general  survey  of  the  science.  Two  hours  a  week:  one 
term. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A  descriptive  course  dealing  with  fundamental  facts,  principles 
and  methods.    Two  hours  a  week:  one  term. 

BIOLOGY. 

Courses  I  and  II.    See  page  187. 
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College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

SCOPE. 

The  purpose  of  St.  Louis  University  in  its  Undergraduate  De- 
partment is  to  educate  in  the  completest  sense,  that  is,  to  develop 
fully  and  harmoniously  the  faculties  of  the  whole  man — intellect- 
ual, moral  and  physical.  It  assumes  that  on  this  harmonious 
development  will  depend  the  character  of  the  students  and  the 
measure  of  their  future  utility  to  themselves  and  to  the  commun- 
ity; and  it  aims  to  give  that  solid  training  of  both  mind  and  heart 
which  will  make  for  this  development  and  will  fit  the  student  for 
the  just  interpretation  and  use  of  life. 

In  the  intellectual  training  of  its  undergraduate  students  the 
institution  does  not  offer  many  or  varied  courses,  or  permit  a  wide 
electivism  or  encourage  a  premature  specialization;  but  it  aims  at 
laying  a  solid  foundation  in  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  at 
opening  the  mind  to  a  generous  share  in  the  culture  of  life.  For 
this  reason  the  studies  are  chosen,  each  for  its  distinct  and  pecu- 
liar educational  value  and  as  a  part  in  a  complete  and  nicely 
adjusted  system.  The  studies  are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to 
be  adapted  to  the  mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  his  orderly 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  Hence,  some  of  the  studies  usually  seen 
in  the  high  school  course  are  postponed  to  the  college  course; 
and  some  studies  usually  completed  in  a  summary  way  in  the 
high  school  are  continued  into  the  college  course  and  are  rounded 
out  and  perfected. 

It  is  one  of  the  decided  advantages  of  the  system  followed  in  the 
University,  that  the  student  in  the  classical  course  may  begin  his 
studies  in  the  Classical  High  School,  and  then  pass  on  through  the 
college  course  to  graduation  in  the  same  institution.  This  secures, 
besides  the  moral  influence  thus  gained,  a  uniform  and  homo- 
geneous course  of  teaching  and  of  training.  The  result  of  such  a 
course  of  study  is  a  continuous  and  normal  development  of  the 
mental  faculties  along  well  defined  lines,  and  the  possession  of  a 
clear  and  coherent  system  of  principles  upon  which  any  special 
course  may  afterwards  safely  rest. 
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In  its  moral  training  the  University  aims  at  building  the  con- 
science of  its  students  for  the  right  fulfillment  of  their  civil,  social 
and  religious  duties.  There  is  insistence  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Christian  virtues  which  operate  for  the  fulfillment;  and,  as  the 
only  solid  basis  of  virtue  and  morality,  thorough  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  religion  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  system. 
Students  of  any  denomination  are  admitted  to  the  courses,  and 
all  are  required  to  show  a  respectful  demeanor  during  the  ordinary 
exercises  of  public  prayer;  but  the  Catholic  students  are  required 
to  attend  the  classes  in  Christian  •  doctrine,  to  be  present  at  the 
chapel  exercises,  to  make  an  annual  retreat,  and  to  approach  the 
sacraments  at  least  once  a  month. 

CLASSICAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  better  to  secure  the  results  aimed  at  in  its  educational 
work,  and  to  arrange  a  more  perfect  co-ordination  between  High 
School  and  Collegiate  studies,  the  University  has  deemed  it  advisable 
to  maintain  a  closely  affiliated  system  of  Classical  High  Schools. 
Their  purpose  is  to  fit  their  pupils  to  meet  the  College  entrance  re- 
quirements by  offering  a  programme  of  studies  based  upon  those 
fundamental  principles  and  methods  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Faculty,  underlie  alike  the  work  of  the  High  School  and  the  Col- 
lege. At  present  these  schools  number  three:  The  Academy  of  St. 
Louis  University,  situated  at  No.  215  N.  Grand  Avenue;  Loyola 
Hall,Compton  and  Eads  Avenues;  and  Gonzaga  Hall,  1437  N.  Elev- 
enth Street.  Catalogues,  containing  the  Course  of  Studies  and  other 
information,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  respective  Head  Mas- 
ters. 

ENGLISH  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

At  the  request  of  patrons  of  the  Institution  a  Commercial  De- 
partment was  established  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Louis  University, 
situated  at  No.  215  N.  Grand  Avenue.  The  purpose  of  this  depart- 
ment is  to  impart  a  solid  general  education,  together  with  the  spe- 
cial instruction  proper  to  a  Commercial  High  School.  The  ultimate 
development  of  the  English  Commercial  Course  will  be  a  graduate 
School  of  Finance. 

OPERATION. 

EXAMINATIONS.  Semi-annual  examinations  are  held  In 
Senior  Year;  in  all  the  other  classes  of  the  College,  Academy  (High 
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School)  and  Commercial  Department  the  examinations  are  bi-month- 
ly.   The  final  examination  covers  the  work  from  December. 

CLASS  STANDING.  The  student's  progress  is  indicated  by 
the  combined  result  of  these  examinations  and  his  class-work. 
"Class-work"  is  the  record  of  the  student's  attendance  and  of  his 
satisfactory  work  during  the  hours  of  class.  It  counts  half, 
equally  with  the  examinations,  in  his  standing.  Markings  are  on 
the  scale  of  100.  An  average  below  75  shows  an  unsatisfactory 
standing;  an  average  below  67  is  failure  to  pass. 

Parents  and  guardians  should  observe  that  absence  and  tardi- 
ness, even  when  excusable,  affect  the  class-work,  and  consequently 
the  student's  standing  and  his  chances  for  promotion. 

REPORTS.  After  each  examination  a  report  of  the  student's 
standing  is  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardian.  The  reports  are  sent 
not  later  than  November  10,  January  1,  March  10  and  July  1.  The 
Vice-President  should  be  notified  if  the  reports  are  not  received  in 
due  time. 

PROMOTIONS.  Promotions  to  a  higher  grade  are  regularly 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year;  but  they  will  be 
made  at  any  time  when  the  student's  progress  justifies  them. 
Students  whose  average  for  the  year  in  each  of  three  principal 
branches,  or  whose  general  average  in  all  their  branches  is  less 
than  67  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  to  a  higher  grade.  Students 
who  have  fulfilled  these  conditions,  but  who  have  failed  in  any 
study,  will  be  "conditioned"  in  that  study,  and  will  not  be  pro- 
moted until  the  condition  be  removed  by  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion. As  conditioned  examinations  impose  an  additional  burden 
on  professors,  they  must  be  made  on  the  day  appointed. 

HONORS  AND  PRIZES. 

Class  Honors. 

As  the  examinations  are  competitive,  the  combined  examina- 
tion and  "class  work"  record  is  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  bi- 
monthly assemblies,  and  honors  are  awarded  to  the  leaders.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  a  gold  medal  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  has 
made  the  highest  percentage  in  the  collective  branches  of  his  class. 
Those  whose  average  is  90  per  cent  and  upward  merit  the  distinction 
of  First  Honors;  and  those  whose  average  is  between  85  and  90, 
Second  Honors. 
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Special  Prizes. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ENGLISH  PRIZE.— A  purse  of  $100.00 
($50  for  the  first  prize,  $20  for  the  second,  $15  for  the  third, 
$10  for  the  fourth  and  $5  for  the  fifth)  is  offered  yearly  by 
Mr.  D.  F.  Bremner,  of  Chicago,  for  excellence  in  English  essay 
writing.  The  purse  is  open  to  the  competition  of  the  Jesuit 
Colleges  of  the  Missouri  Province,  which  are: 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  O. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  111. 

St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary's,  Kas. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Detroit  College,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

St.  John's  College,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

St.  John's  College,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Sacred  Heart  College,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  LATIN  PRIZE.— For  the  best  Latin  essay 
from  competitors  of  the  same  colleges,  a  gold  medal  is  offered  by 
Very  Rev.  Rudolph  J.  Meyer,  S.  J.,  Provincial. 

GILFILLAN  CATECHETICAL  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  the 
best  catechetical  essay  is  offered  by  Rev.  Francis  Gilfillan,  S.  T.  L., 
Rector  of  the  New  Cathedral  Chapel,  St.  Louis. 

DREW  SCIENTIFIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  the  best  scien- 
tific essay  is  offered  by  Mr.  Francis  A.  Drew,  St.  Louis. 

WHITE  ORATORICAL  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  the  best 
oration  is  offered  by  Mr.  Franklin  M.  White,  St.  Louis. 

SHEA  LATIN  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  the  best  Latin  essay 
by  a  member  of  the  Undergradute  Department  is  offered  by  Rev. 
E.  J.  Shea,  Rector  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  St.  Louis. 

BYRNES  PHILOSOPHICAL  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  the 
best  philosophical  essay  is  offered  by  Mr.  James  W.  Byrnes,  A.  B., 
St.  Louis. 

CHURCH  ELOCUTION  MEDALS.— A  gold  medal  for  the  suc- 
cessful contestants  in  the  Collegiate  and  Academic  Public  Elocution 
contests  is  offered  by  Mr.  Alonzo  C.  Church,  St.  Louis. 
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CLASS  OF  1904  SENIOR  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest 
Honors  in  Senior  Class  of  Philosophy  is  offered  by  the  Class  of  1904. 

TANNRATH  PHILOSOPHY  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest 
Honors  in  Junior  Class  of  Philosophy  is  offered  by  Rev.  John  J. 
Tannrath,  Rector  of  St.  Agnes'  Church,  St.  Louis. 

DOWNEY  COLLEGIATE  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest 
Honors  in  Sophomore  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Downey, 
St.  Louis. 

WALSH  COLLEGIATE  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest 
Honors  in  Freshman  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Walsh,  St. 
Louis. 

GRIESEDIECK  COMMERCIAL  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for 
Highest  Honors  in  the  English  Commercial  Course  is  offered  by  Mr. 
Henry  Griesedieck,  St.  Louis. 

KERENS  ACADEMIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest  Hon- 
ors in  the  Class  of  Humanities  is  offered  by  Hon.  Richard  C.  Kerens, 
St.  Louis. 

BENOIST  ACADEMIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest  Hon- 
ors in  First  Academic  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  Howard  Benoist,  St. 
Louis. 

WADE  ACADEMIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest  Honors 
in  Second  Academic  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  Festus  J.  Wade,  St. 
Louis. 

NUGENT  ACADEMIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest  Hon- 
ors in  Third  Academic  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  Daniel  C.  Nugent. 

WILSON  ACADEMIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest  Hon- 
ors in  Special  Academic  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  George  W.  Wilson, 
St  Louis. 

MATKICULATIOX. 

Every  candidate  for  admission,  unless  he  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  some  member  of  the  Faculty,  must  show  testi- 
monials of  a  good  moral  character.  He  must,  besides,  present 
acceptable  certificates  of  his  standing  in  the  school  from  which 
he  comes,  or  be  ready  to  pass  an  examination  which  will  secure 
his  proper  grading. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

1.  ATTENDANCE.  As  regular  attendance  is  an  important 
element  in  class-standing  and  an  essential  condition  for  successful 
work,  students  must  not  be  detained  or  withdrawn  from  classes 
except  for  very  grave  reasons.  For  absence,  for  tardiness,  or  for 
permission  to  withdraw  before  the  close  of  the  daily  session,  a 
note  from  the  parent  or  guardian  will  invariably  be  required. 
Mere  absence  does  not  excuse  a  student  from  the  obligation  of 
preparing  his  ordinary  recitations  or  relieve  him  from  any  part 
of  his  examinations.  Frequent  absence  or  tardiness,  except  on 
account  of  sickness,  is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 

2.  HOME  STUDY.  All  the  endeavors  of  the  Faculty  will 
fail  to  insure  success  for  the  students,  unless  they  apply  them- 
selves to  their  studies  with  diligence  and  constancy  outside  of 
class  hours.  Approximately  twenty-five  hours  each  week  are  spent 
in  class  work;  and  to  prepare  the  recitations  and  exercises  for  this 
work,  as  well  as  to  review  the  matter  previously  seen,  at  least 
three  hours  of  home  study  daily  are  required.  Parents  and 
guardians  are,  therefore,  respectfully  urged  to  insist  on  this  appli- 
cation. 

3.  COMMUNICATIONS.  Due  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
President  or  to  the  Vice-President  of  a  change  of  residence,  or  of 
the  contemplated  withdrawal  of  a  student. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In  the  Undergradnate  Department  an  Annual  Scholarship  is 
provided  by  the  donation  of  $60.00.  A  permanent  scholarship 
which  entitles  the  founder  at  all  times  to  keep  one  scholar,  des- 
ignated by  him  and  acceptable  to  the  Faculty,  free  at  the  Uni- 
versity, is  founded  by  the  gift  of  $1,000.00.  If  the  founder  fails 
to  name  an  incumbent,  the  scholarship  will  be  conferred  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Faculty. 

An  Annual  Scholarship  for  the  year  was  donated  by  the  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Association  and  one  by  the  Knights  of  Father 
Mathew  of  Emerald  Council  No.  10. 

The  sum  of  $500.00  was  given  by  a  friend  for  the  education  of 
a  youth  with  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood. 
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THE  CORNET  SCHOLARSHIPS.-— In  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  William  J.  Cornet,  A.  B., '93,  the  sum  of  $2,500.00  has 
been  set  aside  by  the  family  of  the  deceased  for  the  foundation 
of  two  permanent  scholarships  in  the  Classical  Course,  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  same  to  be  designated  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

EXPENSES. 

As  the  institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  entirely  dependent  for 
its  support  on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition. 

Matriculation  Fee  (paid  but  once)  $  5  00 

COLLEGE:     Tuition,  for  all  classes,  ten  months 60  00 

Physics,  lecture-room  and  laboratory  fee  15  00 

Chemistry,  lecture-room  and  laboratory  fee 15  00 

Biology,  lecture-room  and  laboratory  fee 15  00 

Diplomas  for  graduates   in  the  Collegiate,   Sci- 
entific and   Graduate  courses    10  00 

Instruction  in  music — piano,  string  or  brass  instruments...  60  00 

Conditioned  examinations,  each  1  00 

Conditioned   examinations,  if  taken   on   any  other  than  the 

day  assigned,  each  2  00 

Payments  for  conditioned  examinations  must  be  made  in- 
variably before  the  examinations.  Payments  for  tuition  (etc.) 
must  be  made  quarterly  or  semi-annually  in  advance.  The  ac- 
count for  tuition  dates  from  the  day  of  the  student's  entrance. 
No  deduction  is  allowed  for  absence,  except  in  case  of  dismissal 
or  protracted  illness.  The  session  is  divided  into  quarters,  be- 
ginning respectively  on  the  opening  day  of  the  academic  year, 
the  15th  of  November,  the  1st  of  February,  and  the  15th  of 
April. 
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Course  of  Studies 
i. 

COMBINED  MEDICAL  AND  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

See  page  85. 

II. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

The  Classical  Course  is  designed  to  impart  a  thorough,  liberal 
education.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  the  ancient 
classics  hold  the  first  place  as  the  most  efficient  instrument  of 
mental  discipline.  Besides  English,  Latin  and  Greek,  this  course 
embraces  Religious  Instruction,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Biology,  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  History,  Literature,  the 
Natural  Sciences,  the  Modern  Languages — in  a  word,  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a  thorough  education.  Experience  has  proved  that 
this  course  best  develops  all  the  faculties,  forms  a  correct  taste, 
teaches  the  student  how  to  use  all  his  powers  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage and  prepares  him  to  excel  in  any  pursuit,  whether  pro- 
fessional or  commercial.  This  course  embraces  four  years,  and 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

As  an  entrance  requirement,  it  presupposes  the  academic  or 
high  school  course. 


III. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

Additional  courses  in  mathematics  and  science  are  offered  for 
advanced  and  graduate  students,  as  indicated  under  their  respective 
headings  below. 
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Outline  of  Classical  Course 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Course  I.  Dialectics  (SOPHOMORE  YEAR).— Five  hours  a 
week,  one-half  term. 

The  Province  of  Logic,  Formal  and  Material.  The  Founda- 
tions of  Logic.  The  Principles  of  Contradiction,  Identity,  Causa- 
tion, Excluded  middle.  Simple  apprehension;  modern  errors. 
Universal  ideas.  Propositions:  their  nature  and  division.  Opposi- 
tion and  Conversion.  Reasoning.  The  Syllogism  and  its  Laws. 
Formal  and  material  Induction.     Fallacies. 

Course  IT.    First    Principles    of    Knowledge.     Applied    Logic 

(JUNIOR  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week,  one-half  term. 

The  nature  of  Certitude;  kinds  and  degrees.  Truth.  Univer- 
sal skepticism.  Cartesian  doubt.  Criterion  of  Certitude;  Objec- 
tive Evidence.  Trustworthiness  of  the  Senses  and  Intellectual 
Powers.  Objectivity  of  ideas.  Belief  on  Human  and  Divine  Testi- 
mony. 

Course  III.  General  Metaphysics  (JUNIOR  YEAR).— Five 
hours  a  week,  one-half  term. 

The  concept  of  being.  Essence  and  existence.  Possible  being. 
The  Positivist  school.  Transcendentalism.  Attributes  of  being: 
Unity,  Truth,  Goodness.  Substance  and  Accident.  Personality. 
Quantity.  Quality.  Relation.  Principle  and  cause.  The  Princi- 
ple of  Causality.  Perfections  of  being.  Infinity.  Necessity.  Order 
and  Beauty. 

Course  IT.  Cosmology  (JUNIOR  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week, 
one-half  term. 

Creation.  Pantheism.  General  principles.  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Pantheists.  Purposes  and  perfection  of  the  Universe.  Laws 
of  Nature.  Miracles.  Occult  Powers.  Spiritism.  Hypnotism. 
Constitution  of  bodies.  Atomism.  Dynamism.  Vortex  Theory. 
Properties  of  Matter.    Time  and  Space. 

Course  Y.  Psychology  (SENIOR  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week, 
one  term. 

Life,  Vegetative,  Animal,  Intellectual.  Organic  bodies  essen- 
tially   different    from    inorganic.     Life.      Protoplasm.     Vital    prin- 
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ciple,  distinct  from  physical  and  chemical  forces.  Animals  sen- 
tient, not  rational.  Instinct.  Natural  Selection.  Lapsed  Intelli- 
gence. Rational  life.  Essential  difference  between  sense  and 
reason. 

The  Soul. — A  simple,  spiritual  substance.  False  theories  of 
the  Ego.  Monistic  theories.  Individuality.  Unity.  Identity  of 
the  principle  of  the  vegetative,  sentient  and  rational  life  in  man. 
Union  of  soul  and  body.  Occasionalism.  Scholastic  doctrine. 
Locus  of  the  soul.  Localization  of  cerebral  functions.  Time  of 
origin.  Origin  of  the  soul.  Creationist  doctrine.  False  theories. 
Neo-Scholastic  doctrine.     Theory  of  Evolution. 

Origin  of  Ideas. — The  intellect  and  brain.  Universal  and  ab- 
stract concepts.  Innate  ideas.  Empiricism,  Ontologism,  Associa- 
tionism.  The  Schoolmen.  Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas.  Attention. 
Reflection.  The  soul's  consciousness  of  itself.  Sensation.  Per- 
ception. Psychophysics.  The  Imagination.  Estimative  faculty. 
Sensuous  appetite  and  locomotion.  Voluntary,  automatic,  reflex, 
impulsive  movements.    Feeling. 

Rational  Appetency. — The  human  will.  Desire  and  volition. 
Spontaneous  and  deliberate  action.  Choice.  Self-control.  Free- 
will  and   Determination.     Fatalism.     The   Emotions.     Hypnotism. 

Course  VI.  Natural  Theology  (SENIOR  YEAR).— Two  hours 
a  week,  one  term. 

The  Existence  of  God.  Methods  of  proof.  Ontologism.  Tra- 
ditionalism. The  "Ontological  Proof"  of  St.  Anselm.  Metaphysi- 
cal, Cosmological,  Moral  arguments.  Atheism.  Agnosticism;  its 
religious  and  moral  consequences.  The  Physical  and  Metaphysical 
Essence  of  God.  Infinite  Perfection.  Unity  of  God.  Pantheism. 
Anthropomorphism.  Immortality,  Eternity  and  Immensity  of  God. 
The  Divine  Intellect  and  Knowledge.  The  Free  Will  and  Omnipo- 
tence of  God.  God  creating,  preserving,  concurring  with  crea- 
tures.    Divine  Providence. 

Course  VII.  Ethics  (SENIOR  YEAR).— Three  hours  a  week, 
one  term. 

General  Ethics. — Nature,  object,  necessity  of  Ethics.  Funda- 
mental principles.  False  theories.  The  ultimate  end  of  man.  Use 
of  the  present  life.    Human  acts.    Merit  and  accountability.    Vir- 
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tue  and  vice.  Nature  of  morality.  Standards  of  morality.  Hedo- 
nism and  Utilitarianism.  The  moral  sense.  Determinants  of 
morality.  Law.  The  Eternal  Law.  The  Natural  Law;  its  proper- 
ties and  sanction.  Origin  of  moral  obligation.  False  theories. 
Conscience. 

Special  Ethics. — Rights  and  duties.  Worship  of  God.  Obli- 
gation of  accepting  Divine  Revelation.  Rationalism.  Indiffer- 
entism.  Suicide.  Self-defense.  Homicide.  Lying  and  mental 
reservation. 

Right  of  ownership.  Communism,  Socialism.  Single  Tax. 
Modes  of  acquiring  property.  Contracts.  Relations  of  Capital  and 
Labor.    Employers'  Unions.     Trade  Unions.     Strikes. 

Society  in  general.  The  family.  Divine  institution,  unity  and 
indissolubility  of  marriage.  Parental  authority.  Education.  Civil 
society;  its  nature,  end  and  origin.  False  theories.  Forms  of  civil 
government.  Citizenship.  Universal  suffrage.  Functions  of  civil 
government;  legislative,  judiciary,  executive.  Taxation.  Death 
penalty.     Freedom  of  worship.     Freedom  of  the  press. 

International  law.  Foundations  of  international  law.  Mutual 
relations  of  nations.  Right  of  commerce.  Intervention.  Rights 
of  neutrals.    War  and  arbitration. 

Text-Books  and  References. — Maher,  Rickaby,  Boedder,  S.  J., 
(Stonyhurst  Series) ;  Russo,  Jouin,  Hill,  Coppens,  Liberatore, 
Poland,  Gruender,  Lahousse,  Harper,  Devas'  Political  Economy, 
Thein's  Christian  Anthropology,  Cathrein. 

LATIff. 

NOTE — The  courses  in  Latin,  Greek  and  English  are,  for 
greater  educative  effect,  made  parallel  as  much  as  possible.  The 
theory  of  the  different  forms  of  literature  is  presented  in  the  Eng- 
lish courses,  and  the  classic  masterpieces  studied  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  course  furnish  illustrative  material  to  enforce  the  precepts 
and  for  comparative  work.  Poetry  with  its  various  forms  is  the 
subject  of  Freshman  year;  Oratory,  of  Sophomore;  the  Drama,  of 
Junior;  the  Critical  and  Philosophical  Essay,  of  Senior. 

Course  I.     (FRESHMAN  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  A  thorough  review  of  Latin  Prosody  and  versifica- 
tion. 

Authors:  FIRST  TERM.— Cicero,  Orations  (selected);  Virgil, 
"JEneid." 
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SECOND  TERM.— Horace,  "De  Arte  Poetica,"  Odes  (selected); 
Cicero,  "De  Senectute"  or  "De  Amicitia";  Selections  from  the  Chris- 
tian Hymnology. 

Practice:  Exercises  in  continuous  Latin  prose  in  imitation  of 
Cicero. 

Memory:    Select  passages  to  be  committed  to  memory. 
Sight  reading  and  Latin  conversational  exercises. 

Course  II.     (SOPHOMORE  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  The  development  of  the  Latin  speech;  study  of  the 
topics  and  oratorical  analysis. 

Authors:  FIRST  TERM. — Cicero,  Orations  (selected);  Horace, 
Odes  and  Epodes  (selected). 

SECOND  TERM.— Cicero,  Orations  (selected) ;  Horace,  Epistles 
and  Satires  (selected). 

Practice:     Compositions  in  imitation  of  Cicero. 

Memory:     Select  passages  to  be  committed  to  memory. 
Sight  reading  and  Latin  conversational  exercises. 

Course  III  and  IV.  (ELECTIVE  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 
YEAR.) — Three  hours  a  week. 

The  Roman  Drama:  The  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and 
Seneca. 

GREEK.* 

Course  I.     (FRESHMAN  YEAR). — Five  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  General  rules  of  quantity;  the  Homeric  Dialect; 
Greek  Epic  and  Lyric  Poetry. 

Authors:    FIRST  TERM.— Homer,  "Iliad." 

SECOND  TERM. — Homer,  "Iliad";  Lyrics  selected  from  the  vari- 
ous Greek  lyric  poets. 

Practice:  Themes  illustrating  the  syntax  of  Attic  Greek.  Writ- 
ten theme  once  a  week.     Sight  reading. 

Course  II.     (SOPHOMORE  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week. 


♦See  note  on  page  177 
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Precepts:  The  development  of  the  Greek  speech;  study  of  the 
topics  and  oratorical  analysis. 

Authors:  FIRST  TERM.— Demosthenes,  Philippics  and  Olyn- 
thiacs  (selected)  or  the  Speech  on  the  Crown. 

SECOND  TERM.— St.  John  Chrysostom,  "Eutropius."  "Anti- 
gone," "Oedipus  Tyrannus"  or  "Oedipus  Coloneus"  of  Sophocles;  or 
Prometheus  Bound  or  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

Practice:  Themes  built  on  sentences  in  the  text.  Written 
theme  once  a  week.     Sight  reading. 

Course  III  and  IV.  (ELECTIVE  IN  SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR 
YEAR). — Three  hours  a  week. 

Plato's  "Apology,"  "Crito,"   "Phaedo";  Pindar's  Odes,  selected. 

ENGLISH*. 

Course  I.  (FRESHMAN  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week.  (See  the 
course  on  Practical  Oratory,  page  181.) 

Precepts:  Literary  Aesthetics;  the  Beautiful;  the  physical  and 
moral   Sublime.     Taste;    imagination;    sentiment. 

Poetry;  its  nature  and  forms.  Lyric  poetry;  the  song;  the 
sonnet;  the  ode;  vers  de  societe.  Narrative  poetry;  the  ballad; 
the  metrical  romance;  the  epic.  Descriptive  poetry.  Elegiac 
poetry. 

Essay  writing  reviewed  and  developed;  critical  essays.  The 
novel. 

References. — Kleutgen,  Schlegel,  Blair,  Genung,  Stedman, 
Aristotle's    "Poetics,"   Matthews. 

Literature:  Biography  and  estimate  of  our  chief  poets,  essay- 
ists and  novelists. 

Authors. — Study  of  a  selection  of  the  lyrics  and  odes  of 
Dryden,  Wordsworth,  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Francis  Thompson. 
Careful  reading  of  "Sohrab  and  Rustum;"  "Paradise  Lost,"  Bks. 
I,  IV  and  V;  Dante's  "Divina  Commedia,"  three  cantos;  "Lycidas;" 
Pope's  "Essay  on  Criticism"  in  connection  with  Horace.  Selec- 
tions from  the  Spectator,  the  Tattler,  and  from  Prescott's  and 
Macaulay's  essays. 


♦See  note  on  page  177. 
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Practice:  Critical  Analysis  and  discussion  of  authors;  crit- 
ical essays;   original  papers  in  poetry  and  essay  writing. 

Select  passages  must  be  committed  to  memory. 

Course  II.     (SOPHOMORE  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  Nature  and  theory  of  Oratory;  sources  of  success. 
Invention  of  thought;  topics,  arguments,  methods.  Kinds  of  ora- 
tory: Deliberative,  Forensic,  Demonstrative,  Sacred. 

References. — Quintilian,  Kleutgen,  Blair,  Genung. 

Literature:    Biography  and  estimate  of  orators  and  historians. 

Authors. — Careful  study  or  reading  of  Webster's  Bunker  Hill 
Orations,  Address  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  The  Knapp  Trial, 
Reply  to  Hayne;  Burke's  American  Taxation,  and  Address  to  the 
Bristol  Electors;  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address;  Newman's  Second 
Spring;  the  speeches  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  Bk.  2,  and  in  "Julius 
Caesar;"  selections  from  Chatham,  Sheridan,  Clay,  Calhoun.  The 
analysis  of  some  of  the  historical  essays  of  Macaulay,  Prescott, 
Spalding  and  Newman. 

Practice:     Analysis   and   discussion   of   the   authors   studied; 
oratorical  and  essay  writing  in  imitation  of  the  models;  poems. 
Select  passages  must  be  committed  to  memory. 

Course  III.     (JUNIOR  YEAR).— Four  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  Dramatic  Poetry;  Tragedy,  Comedy,  their  origin, 
history  and  development;  their  nature,  characteristics.  Laws  and 
theories  of  dramatic  composition. 

References. — Blair,  Schlegel,  Jevons,  Moulton,  Symonds, 
Hazlitt,  Baumgartner,  Gervinus,  Dowden. 

Literature:  Biography  and  estimate  of  Dramatists,  ancient 
and  modern. 

Authors:     Selected  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

Practice:    Analysis  and  discussion  of  the  plays  studied.    Criti- 
cal papers;  exercises  in  oratorical  and  verse  composition  continued. 
Select  passages  must  be  committed  to  memory. 

Course  IV.     (SENIOR  YEAR).— Four  hours  a  week. 
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Precepts:  Philosophy  of  Literature.  Canons  of  Criticism. 
The  Scientific  and  Philosophical  Essay.  Its  form  and  style.  The 
thesis,  introduction,  statement,  explanation,  proofs,  refutation. 

Literature:     Biography  and  estimate  of  English  Philosophers. 

Authors. — Stonyhurst  Series,  Balmes,  Wiseman,  Newman, 
Brownson,  Emerson,  McCosh,  Manning,  Gerard,  Lilly,  Ward,  Arch- 
bishop Spalding. 

Practice:  Papers  on  philosophical  and  literary  subjects.  Oral 
and  written  criticism  of  papers  presented  in  class. 

N.  B. — A  written  thesis  is  required  of  candidates  for  degrees. 


PRACTICAL  ORATORY  AND  DEBATING. 

Course  I. — Two  hours  a  week. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  train  students  to  readiness  and 
fluency  in  public  speaking.  To  this  end  it  is  conducted  according 
to  strict  parliamentary  practice.  The  literary  and  oratorical  exer- 
cises are  always  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  member  of  the 
Faculty.     They  are  as  follows: 

Declamation  and  Elocutionary  Reading.  Criticism  and  Dis- 
cussion of  interpretation  and  delivery.  Composition  and  reading 
of  stories,  poems  and  essays,  historical,  critical,  or  personal.  Set 
orations  illustrative  of  the  precepts  for  oratorical  composition.  Ex- 
tempore speaking.  The  theory  and  practice  of  parliamentary  law. 
Debates. 

EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION. 

Course  I.     (FRESHMAN  YEAR).— One  hour  a  week. 

FIRST  TERM.— The  Church  as  a  means  of  salvation.  The  last 
things.  Christian  morals.  Basis  of  morality.  Law.  Conscience. 
Free  Will.  Moral  good  and  moral  evil.  The  Christian's  duty  to- 
ward God.    Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 

SECOND  TERM.— The  virtue  of  religion.  Direct  act  of  religion; 
indirect  acts.  Veneration  of  Saints,  etc.  The  Christian's  duties 
towards  himself  and  his  neighbor.    Christian  perfection. 

Course  II.     (SOPHOMORE  YEAR).— One  hour  a  week. 
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FIRST  TERM.— Creation :  The  spiritual  world;  the  material 
world.  Man  and  the  Fall.  God  the  Redeemer;  the  person  and 
nature  of  the  Redeemer;  the  work  of  the  redemption.  Grace; 
actual,  habitual,  sanctifying. 

SECOND  TERM.— The  Sacraments  in  general.  Baptism.  Con- 
firmation. The  Blessed  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament  and  as  a  Sac- 
rifice. The  Sacrament  of  Penance.  Extreme  Unction.  Holy 
Orders.  Matrimony.  The  Theological  Virtues.  The  Four  Last 
Things. 

Course  III.    (JUNIOR  YEAR).— One  hour  a  week. 

FIRST  TERM.— Christianity,  a  revealed  religion.  Revelation  in 
general.  Pre-Christian  revelation.  The  Christian  revelation.  The 
Church;  its  Constitution,  Institution,  and  End. 

SECOND  TERM.— Marks  of  the  Church.  Teaching  Office  of  the 
Church.  Holy  Scripture.  Tradition.  The  Rule  of  Faith.  The 
existence  of  God.  Nature  and  Attributes  of  God.  Unity  of  God. 
The  Trinity. 

Course  IV.    (SENIOR  YEAR).— One  hour  a  week. 

General  review,  with  special  study  of  the  more  important 
points  of  doctrine  and  morals.  Critical  analysis  of  controverted 
dogmas,  and  tenets  of  the  sects. 

HISTORY. 

Course  I.  English  History.  (FRESHMAN  YEAR).— Two  hours 
a  week. 

FIRST  TERM.— The  Romans  in  Britain.  Anglo-Saxon  Con- 
quest. The  Conversion  of  England.  Mercia  and  Wessex.  The 
Danish  Conquest.  The  Norman  Invasion.  William  the  First  to 
Henry  the  Sixth.  The  War  of  the  Roses.  Edward  the  Fourth  to 
James  the  First. 

SECOND  TERM.— Charles  the  First  and  the  Struggle  with 
Parliament.  The  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth.  Charles  the 
Second  to  Creation  of  Colonial  Empire.  Loss  of  American  Colonies. 
War  with  Napoleon.  George  the  Fourth  to  Edward  the  Seventh. 
Colonial  Imperialism. 

Course  II.     (SOPHOMORE  YEAR).— Two  hours  a  week. 
FIRST   TERM.— Church    History.     The    Ante-Nicene    Church. 
The  Benedictines.     St.  Gregory   and  the  Missionaries.     The   Dark 
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Ages.  Charlemagne.  Gregory  VII  and  Investitures.  Boniface  and 
Philip  the  Fair.  The  Crusades.  Scholasticism.  Education  in 
general.  The  Schism  of  the  West.  The  Renaissance.  The  Reforma- 
tion.   Jansenism.    The  French  Revolution.    Modern  Times. 

SECOND  TERM.— Political  History  of  the  United  States.  Settle- 
ment of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  French  and  Indian  Wars. 
Causes  of  the  Revolution.  Articles  of  Confederation.  Adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  Rise  of  political  Parties.  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky Resolutions.  Foreign  Relations.  The  Louisiana  Purchase. 
The  Hartford  Convention  and  War  of  1812.  South  Carolina  and 
Nullification.  The  Bank  of  North  America.  Slavery  Question. 
Texas  and  the  Mexican  War.  The  Abolition  Party.  The  Civil  War. 
Th3  Tariff.     The  Spanish  War.     Annexation. 

Course  III.  Philosophy  of  History.  (JUNIOR  YEAR).— One 
hour  a  week. 

FIRST  TERM.— The  beginnings  of  history.  Its  sources  and  de- 
velopment. Primitive  nations.  Points  of  similarity  and  difference. 
Forces  of  natural  life.  Religion,  literature,  location.  Common 
aids.    Modern  nations. 

SECOND  TERM. — Nature  and  general  laws  of  history.  Sources 
of  historical  information.  Requisites  of  the  historian.  General 
reliability  of  history.  Special  sources  of  error.  False  statements. 
Suppression  of  facts.    Partiality.    Prejudice.    False  theories. 

Course  IV.  History  of  Philosophy.  (SENIOR  YEAR).— Two 
hours  a  week. 

FIRST  TERM.— Ancient  Philosophy:  The  Vedas.  Theories  of 
Egypt  and  Asia.  The  Ionic  School.  The  Pythagoreans.  The 
Sophists.  The  Socratic  School.  The  Epicureans.  The  Stoics. 
The  Skeptics.  The  Syncretists  and  Roman  Philosophy.  Jewish- 
Alexandrian  Philosophy.  Neo-Pythagoreanism.  Neo-Platonism. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  Gnostics.  The  Schoolmen.  The 
Mystics.  The  Revival  of  Platonism,  of  Aristotelianism.  Arabian 
and  Jewish  philosophy. 

SECOND  TERM.— Modern  Philosophy.  Descartes  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Malebranche,  Spinoza,  Bayle,  Locke,  Hume,  the  Ency- 
clopedists, Leibnitz,  Wolff,  Berkeley,  Rousseau,  The  Scottish 
School,  The  Transcendentalists,  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schelling, 
and  their  schools  of  thought.  Positivism.  Modern  Evolution 
theories.     The  Neo-Scholastics.     Thomistic  philosophy. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Section  I. 

Course  I.  (FRESHMAN  YEAR).— Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry, and  Surveying   (Wentworth) .     Three  hours  a  week. 

FIRST  TERM.— Plane  Trigonometry,  right  and  oblique  tri- 
angles; Problems  and  Applications;  Algebra,  one  hour  a  week. 

SECOND  TERM.— Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Geometry,  right 
and  oblique  triangles;  Gauss's  Equations;  Napier's  Analogies; 
Problems.    Surveying;  Field  Work. 

Course  II.  (SOPHOMORE  YEAR).— Analytic  Geometry  (Went- 
worth).   Three  hours  a  week. 

Loci  and  Equations.  The  Straight  Line.  The  Circle.  Differ- 
ent Systems  of  Co-ordinates.  The  Parabola.  The  Ellipse.  The 
Hyperbola.    Loci  of  Second  Order.    Higher  Plane  Curves. 

Course  III.  (JUNIOR  YEAR) .—Higher  Algebra  (Wentworth). 
Four  hours  a  week. 

Review  to  radical  expressions.  Ratio.  Proportion.  Varia- 
tions. Series.  Chance.  Binomial  Theorem.  Indeterminate  co- 
efficients. Theory  of  Numbers.  Determinants.  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions. 

Course  IV.  (SENIOR  YEAR) .—Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus (Taylor).    Three  hours  a  week. 

Differentiation — algebraic,  logarithmic  and  exponential  func- 
tions. Integration  and  application  to  Geometry.  Successive  dif- 
ferentiation and  integration.  Development  of  functions  in  series. 
Maxima  and  minima.  Tangents,  normals,  and  asymptotes.  Prob- 
lem work. 

Section  II. 

For  Advanced  and  Graduate  Students. 

Course  V,  VI,  VII.    Brief  courses.     See  page  163. 

Course  VIII.  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.— Five  hours  a  week:  one 
term.  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY,  plane  and  solid.  Five  hours  a 
week:  one  term. 

Course  IX.  DIFFERENTIAL  and  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  with 
applications.     Five  hours  a  week:  two  terms. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Section  I. 

Course  I.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.— A  course  of  experimental 
lectures,  recitations  and  problems  combined  with  laboratory  work. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  science  and  their  application  to  inorganic 
and  organic  compounds.  It  meets  the  demands  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  lays  the  foundation  for  more  advanced  work. 

1A.     Lectures,  three  hours  a  week; 

IB.    Laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.    Both  semesters. 

Course  II.  A  laboratory  course  for  special  students  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Course  1A.    Five  hours  a  week.    Both  semesters. 

Section  II. 
For  Advanced  and  Graduate  Students. 

Courses  III  and  IY.    Brief  courses.    See  page  164. 

Course  Y.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS:  Introductory.  Five 
hours  a  week:  one  term.     Prerequisite:  Course  I  or  III. 

Course  VI.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.— Involving  the  detec- 
tion of  the  rarer  elements.  Lecture  and  laboratory,  ten  hours  a 
week:  one  term.    Prerequisite:   Course  V. 

COURSE  VII.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.— Lecture  and 
laboratory,  ten  hours  a  week:  one  term.     Prerequisite:  Course  VI. 

Course  VIII.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.— Lectures;  four  hours 
a  week:  laboratory,  three  hours,  twice  a  week;  with  application 
to  organic  preparations.  One  term.  Prerequisite:  Course  IV  and 
VI. 

Course  IX.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY,  applied  to  problems  in 
General  Chemistry.  Lectures,  four  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  three 
hours,  twice  a  week.  One  term.  Prerequisite:  Physics  IV,  or 
equivalent,  and  Chemistry  VI. 
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PHYSICS. 

Section  I. 

Course  I.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.— A  course  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations and  recitations  covering  in  a  general  manner  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Physics.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours 
a  week;  laboratory,  two  hours  a  week. 

FIRST  SEMESTER:     Mechanics,  Heat  and  Sound. 
SECOND  SEMESTER:     Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

PREREQUISITE:  Plane  Trigonometry,  Elementary  Algebra, 
Geometry. 

Course  II.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.— A  continuation  of  Course  I, 
involving  a  more  extended  development  of  the  principles  of  Physics, 
the  derivation  and  interpretation  of  formulas  and  their  application 
to  physical  problems.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  Mechanics,  Heat 
and  Electricity.  Lectures  and  Recitations,  three  hours  a  week; 
laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.    Both  semesters. 

Course  III.  A  combined  lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  a  par 
with  Courses  I  and  II  (designed  for  special  students).  Eight  hours 
a  week.    Both  semesters. 


Section  II. 
For  Advanced  and  Graduate  Students. 

Course  IV.    A  review.    See  page  164. 

Course  V.  An  advanced  lecture  course  in  Theoretical  Mechan- 
ics, Optics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Thermodynamics.  Five  hours 
a  week:  two  terms.     Prerequisite:  Course  II  or  IV  and  Calculus. 

Course  VI.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS.— A  course  for  ad- 
vanced students,  including  lectures  on  the  theory  of  physical  meas- 
urements and  measuring  instruments,  with  special  attention  to  the 
computation  of  results  and  the  discussion  of  precision.  The  labora- 
tory work  involves  accurate  measurements  in  "Mechanics,  Light, 
Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat.  Ten  hours  a  week:  two  terms.  Pre- 
requisite: Course  V. 
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Course  VII.  A  continuation  of  Course  V,  repeating  the  lectures 
on  Mechanics,  and  continuing  with  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Elec- 
trodynamics, Radio-activity,  Acoustics,  and  Hydrodynamics.  Five 
hours  a  week:  two  terms.  Prerequisite:  Course  II  or  IV  and  Cal- 
culus. 

Course  VIII.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS.— A  continuation  of 
Course  VI.  Laboratory  work  principally  in  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism, including  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  measurements. 
A  practical  study  of  the  properties  of  direct  and  alternating  cur- 
rents, and  of  the  principles  underlying  the  construction  of  dynamo- 
electric  machinery:  calibration  of  electrical  measuring  instru- 
ments: electrolysis,  etc.  Ten  hours  a  week:  two  terms.  Pre- 
requisite: Course  VII. 

GEOLOGY. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

DYNAMICAL  GEOLOGY.— Winds,  Weathering,  Rivers,  Glaciers, 
Lakes,  The  Ocean,  Volcanoes,  Earthquakes. 

STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY.— Rock-forming  Minerals,  Composi- 
tion and  Structure  of  Rocks.     Physiographic  Structure. 

HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY.— Archaean,  Paleozoic,  Mesozoic,  Ceno- 
zoic  and  Psychozoic  Eras. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Sphere.  The  Earth,  Moon,  Sun,  Eclipses. 
Celestial  Mechanics.  The  Planets  and  Asteroids.  Comets  and 
Meteors.    The  Stars.    Uranography. 

Practice:  Use  of  transit  circle  and  of  the  Equatorial.  Use  of 
the  Ephemeris.     Calculation  of  Eclipses.    Use  of  the  Spectroscope. 

BIOLOGY. 

Course  I.  GENERAL  BIOLOGY.— Three  lectures  and  four 
laboratory  hours  a  week:  two  terms. 
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Course  II.  GENERAL,  PHYSIOLOGY.— Two  lectures  and  three 
laboratory  hours  a  week:  one  term. 

DRAWING. 

Course  I.  FREEHAND  and  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.— Six 
hours  a  week:  two  terms. 

Course  II.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Six  hours  a  week: 
two  terms.     Prerequisite:  Trigonometry  and  Drawing  I. 

Courses  Leading  to  ENGINEERING,  MEDICINE  and  TEACHING. 

Aside  from  the  educational  value  of  mathematics  and  the  sci- 
ences, the  University,  in  offering  courses  in  these  subjects,  has  in 
view  the  fitting  of  young  men  for  professional  studies  in  the  various 
branches  of  engineering,  in  medicine,  and  in  teaching.  Nothing 
helps  so  much  to  rapid  advancement  in  the  profession  as  full  in- 
tellectual development  and  general  preparedness  before  entering 
upon  strictly  technical  studies. 

Courses  III  in  physics,  I  and  II  in  chemistry,  I  and  II  in  biolo- 
gy, together  with  other  courses  from  the  general  curriculum,  enable 
students  preparing  for  medicine  to  meet  the  advanced  requirements 
for  entrance  into  medical  schools. 

Courses  I  to  VIII  in  physics,  I  to  IX  in  chemistry,  I  to  IX  in 
mathematics,  I  and  II  in  drawing,  and  I  and  II  in  biology  furnish 
pre-engineering  students  with  credits  covering  the  theoretical  por- 
tion of  the  first  two  years  of  all  kinds  of  engineering  in  most  pro- 
fessional schools. 

Students  aspiring  to  the  position  of  teachers  of  science  or 
mathematics  in  High  Schools  will  have  abundant  preparation  by 
pursuing  the  above-mentioned  courses.  Instruction  will  be  given 
on  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects. 

Finally,  a  lesser  degree  of  preparation  will  enable  apt  students 
to  secure  positions  as  laboratory  assistants  in  professional  schools, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  their  technical  training. 


SEMINAR.— At  stated   periods   the  members   of  the  advanced 
science  courses  will  meet  to  discuss,  under  the   direction  of  the 
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professors,  current  scientific  topics  of  interest  and  importance. 
The  subjects  for  discussion  will  be  treated  in  their  historical,  theo- 
retical and  practical  bearings,  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  stu- 
dent into  close  touch  with  the  problems  and  achievements  of  mod- 
ern science  and  industry. 

PEDAGOGY. 

Should  the  demand  warrant  it,  a  course  in  Pedagogics — the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching — including  lectures,  recitations,  observa- 
tion and  practice,  will  be  established  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 
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Modern  Languages 


GERMAN. 

Course  I.    Three  periods  a  week. 

Keller's  "First  Year  in  German." 

The  elements  of  German  Grammar.  Translation  of  easy  sen- 
tences from  English  into  German.  Conversational  exercises  based 
on  the  selections  given  in  the  text-book. 

Course  II.     Three  periods  a  week. 

Keller's  Second  Year  in  German.  Reading  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult selections  in  the  text-book.  Conversational  exercises  based  on 
the  selections  read.     Reproduction  of  short  selections  by  the  student. 

Course  III.     Three  periods  a  week. 

Selections  from  Classical  German  authors.  Syntax.  Original 
Composition — especially  letter-writing. 

FRENCH. 

Course  I.    Three  periods  a  week. 

French  Grammar — Fraser  and  Squair.  The  main  object  of  this 
course  is  to  help  the  student  to  acquire  a  vocabulary  and  prepare 
him  for  the  reading  of  French  prose.  Frequent  exercises  involv- 
ing the  use  of  the  more  common  French  idioms.  Conversational 
exercises  based  on  the  selections  translated  in  the  class-room. 

Course  II.     Three  periods  a  week. 

Brief  repetition  of  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  Fraser  and 
Squair's  French  grammar.  Syntax.  Reading  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult selections  in  the  text-book.     Original  Composition. 

Course  III.     Three  periods  a  week. 

Readings  from  the  various  periods  of  French  literature.  Lec- 
tures on  contemporary  writers.  The  short  story  in  modern  French 
literature.     The  elements  of  Romance  philology. 

SPANISH. 

Course  I.    Three  periods  a  week. 

Drill  in  pronunciation;  elementary  grammar.  Translation  of 
easy  Spanish  sentences.  Conversation  and  written  themes  based  on 
text  translated. 
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Course  II.    Three  periods  a  week. 

Grammar  continued.     Translation  of  short,  easy  Spanish  stories. 
Conversation  and  written  themes. 

Course  III.    Three  periods  a  week. 

Selections  from  Classical   Spanish  authors.     Conversation  and 
written  themes. 


Elocution 


Course  I.     (FRESHMAN  YEAR).— One  hour  a  week. 

Vocal  Culture  and  Gesture  Drill  of  preceding  years  reviewed 
and  perfected.  Analysis  of  the  passions;  interpretation  and  de- 
livery.   Concert  Drill. 

Course  II.     (SOPHOMORE  YEAR).— One  hour  a  week. 
Interpretation  and  rendition  of  oratorical  and   poetical  selec- 
tions.    Character  study  and  interpretation.     Concert  Drill. 

Course  III.     (JUNIOR  YEAR).— One  hour  a  week. 

Theory  and  Practice.  Interpretation  and  rendition  of  various 
species  of  dramatic  selections;  Tragedy,  Comedy,  etc.  Dialogues 
and  Scenes.    Descriptive  and  Narrative  Readings. 

Course  IT.     (SENIOR  YEAR).— One  hour  a  week. 

Theory  and  practice.  Mutual  criticism  of  interpretation  and 
delivery.  Discussion.  Dramatic  and  Bible  Readings.  Extempore 
Speaking. 

N.  B. — Much  private  instruction  is  given  in  preparation  for 
public  and  private  contests  and  for  dramatic  performances. 

Music 

YOCAL  MUSIC. 

An  elementary  course  in  notation,  training  of  the  ear,  sight 
reading,  elements  of  harmony,  vocal  culture,  with  insistence  on  cor- 
rect pronunciation  and  interpretation. 

Membership  in  the  Glee  Club  will  be  open  to  those  students  who 
possess  the  required  qualities  of  voice  and  the  ability  to  read  music 
of  moderate  difficulty. 
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INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  individuality,  and  the  courses 
will  be  selected  and  adapted  according  to  the  needs  of  each  student. 

PIANO. — Instructor,  Rene  L.  Becker. 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLONCELLO.— Instructor,  Joseph  Kern. 

Membership  in  the  Orchestra  is  open  to  those  who  have  suf- 
ficiently mastered  the  technic  of  some  orchestral  instrument  to  par- 
ticipate creditably  in  the  study  and,,  performance  of  advanced  com- 
positions. 

Observatories 

METEOROLOGICAL  AND  SEISMOLOGICAL. 

Of  the  several  progressive  steps  taken  in  recent  years  by  the 
St.  Louis  University,  none  has  met  with  heartier  approval  than 
the  establishment  of  a  Meteorological  and  Seismological  Observa- 
tory. By  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  friends  and  the  encouragement 
of  the  administration  and  patrons  of  the  University,  the  Director  in 
charge  could  equip  the  respective  departments  with  the  latest  and 
most  up-to-date  instruments  and  thus  establish  a  first-class  station. 

It  is  believed  that  the  University  will  not  be  going  outside  of 
its  legitimate  work  by  championing  the  cause  of  Meteorology  and 
Seismology.  Both  of  these  branches  offer  a  vast  field  for  research. 
Their  position  in  the  curriculum  of  general  knowledge  is  not  yet 
well-defined  nor  are  their  limits  therein  established. 

Many  Jesuit  institutions  the  world  over  have  gone  very  ex- 
tensively into  the  field  of  these  sciences  and  make  them  a  prominent 
feature  of  their  curriculum.  We  need  mention  only  a  few  well 
known  to  the  scientific  world.  Manila,  Zikawei  and  Havana  have 
proved  their  efficiency  and  earned  unstinted  praise  for  their  work. 

As  a  further  step  towards  the  solution  of  many  intricate  prob- 
lems in  the  realm  of  Seismology,  sixteen  Jesuit  institutions  have 
banded  together  and  organized  a  "Jesuit  Seismological  Service"  for 
this  country.  All  these  stations  are  equipped  with  the  same  kind 
of  instruments.  Hence  uniform  seismograms  can  more  easily  be 
compared  and  may  ultimately  lead  to  more  definite  results. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  St.  Louis  University  will  contribute 
its  modest  share  towards  the  realization  of  so  worthy  an  undertak- 
ing. A  Bulletin  under  preparation  will  enter  more  fully  upon  the 
scope  of  the  work  we  intend  to  do. 
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ALUMNI   AND   STUDENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Alumni  Association 


Organized  Not.  18,  1869;  Reorganized  1888. 

Its  object  is  "to  strengthen  the  ties  which  unito  the  members 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  Institution  at  which  they  were  educated." 
The  constitution  provides  that  any  graduate  or  student  of  the  St. 
Louis  University  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association,  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  therein  specified.  Meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
social  reunion  are  held  at  stated  times. 


OFFICERS. 

Amedee  V.  Reyburn President 

James  D.  Dockery First  Vice-President. 

Thomas  J.  Dooley Second  Vice-President. 

Paul  Bakewell  Third  Vice-President. 

Lawrence  V.  Cartan,  Jr Treasurer. 

Andrew  Jackson  Lindsay Recording  Secretary. 

John  C.  Tobin Corresponding  Secretary. 

Rev.  James  P.  Monaghan,  S.  J Moderator. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

John  P.  Boyce. 
Edward    G.    Bannantine. 
J.  Mullanphy  Cates. 
Ralph  W.  Coale. 
Christopher  J.  Kehoe. 
Henry  J.  Mohrman. 
Frank  11  White. 
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SODALITY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 

Erected  1835. 

This  society  is  a  branch  of  an  organization  existing  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world.  Its  object  is  the  mutual  aid  and  encour- 
agement of  its  members  in  works  of  piety  and  charity.  The  exer- 
cises consist  of  weekly  meetings,  with  the  recitation  of  the  Office 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  an  instruction  on  some  phase  of  Christian 
life;  the  monthly  reception  of  the  sacraments  of  penance  and  Holy 
Eucharist;  and  such  activities  as  are  compatible  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  members. 


OFFICERS. 


First  Term. 
Rev.  John  F.  O'Connor, 
Richard  J.  Whelan, 
Edward  A.  Downey, 
B.  Franklin  Thomas, 
Thomas  Reyburn, 
Walter  A.  Sauer, 
Thomas  S.  Bowdern, 
George  W.  Wilson, 
William  J.  Tucker, 
George  C.  Ring, 
Leo  N.  Wall, 
Reginald  R.  Ring, 
Thomas  A.  O'Connor, 
Francis  C.  Brennan, 
Stephen  J.  Rueve, 
R.  Bawewell  Morrison, 
Edward  A.  Higgins, 


Collegiate  Division. 

Second  Term. 

S.  J..  .Director.  .Rev.  John  F.  O'Connor,  S.  J. 

Prefect Edward  A.  Downey. 

First  Assistant George  C.  Ring. 

Second  Assistant B.  Franklin  Thomas. 

Secretary Richard  J.  Whelan. 

Treasurer Charles  A.  Wyers. 

First  Sacristan Reginald  R.  Ring. 

Second  Sacristan Arthur  J.  Eberle. 

First  Censor Thomas  M.  Knapp. 

Second  Censor Robert  U.  Bakewell. 

Director  of  Consultors.  Thomas  Reyburn. 
Walter  A.  Sauer, 
William  J.  Tucker. 
Thomas  S.  Bowdern, 
Bernard  T.  Otten, 
Thomas  J.  Lynam, 
Edward  A.  Higgins. 


.Consultors, 


THE  ACOLYTHICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  object  of  this  society  is  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  Divine 
Worship  by  the  accurate  observance  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  to  afford  those  students  who  have  the  necessary  qualifications 
the  honor  of  serving  in  the  sanctuary. 
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OFFICERS. 

Joseph  C.  Flynn,  S.  J Moderator 

Thomas  If.  Knapp President. 

Louis  L.   Templeman Secretary. 

Walter  E.   Hennerich Treasurer. 


"FLEUK  DE  LIS." 

Established  1899. 

Moderator:     Linus  A.   Lilly,  S.  J. 

THE  FLEUR  DE  LIS  is  the  organ  of  the  University.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  encourage  literary  efforts  among  the  students,  and  to 
chronicle  all  matters  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  Institution.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  a  department  reserved  to  the  Alumni,  and 
they  are  cordially  invited  to  actively  co-operate  in  making  the  Fleur 
de  Lis  a  useful  medium  of  intercommunication.  The  magazine  de- 
pends on  the  patronage  of  the  students  and  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

BOARD  OF  EDITORS. 

George  C.  Ring  Robert  U.  Bakewell 

B.  Franklin  Thomas  Reginald  R.  Ring 

Thomas  M.  Knapp  William  J.  Tucker 

George  W.  Wilson  Louis  A.  Templeman 

Thomas  S.  Bowdern  J.  Edgar  Reid 

Bernard  J.  Thole  Bernard  T.  Otten 

Francis  C.  Brennan  Francis   A.  Lanigan 

Francis  J.  Denvir  Robert  B.  Morrison 

Louis  A.  Schatzman  Clarence  L.  Steber 


BUSINESS    MANAGERS. 

Edward  A.  Downey 

Richard  J.  Whelan 

Francis  D.  Sullivan. 
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STUDENTS'  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  1855. 
Moderator:     Joseph  C.  Flynn,  S.  J. 

It  administers  that  section  of  the  University  Library  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  general  use  of  the  undergraduates  and  selected 
for  their  special  needs.  In  connection  with  the  Library  is  a  read- 
ing room  which  affords  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  informa- 
tion upon  current  topics  and  forming  sound  opinions  upon  important 
questions.  Leading  magazines,  reviews  and  journals,  and  a  valua- 
ble collection  of  works  of  reference  are  at  the  service  of  the  mem- 

bers'  LIBRARIANS. 

B.  Franklin  Thomas Biographical  and  Historical  Literature. 

Leo  N.  Wall Governmental  and  Zoological  Literature. 

Richard  J.  Whelan Philosophical  and  Ascetic  Literature. 

Charles  A.  Wyers Political  Literature. 

Aloysius  J.  Hunleth Essays  and  Oratory. 

Robert  W.  Fillmore,  1 

Francis  J.  Kiely,         L Fiction. 

Thomas  J.  Lynam, 

Edward  P.  Betz Magazines. 

Edward  A.  Higgins The  Reading  Room. 

PHILALETHIC  SOCIETY. 

Organized  1832. 

Its  object  is  to  foster  a  taste  for  eloquence,  history  and  general 
literature,  and  to  prepare  its  members  for  public  speaking.  Meet- 
ings are  held  weekly  for  debates,  the  discussion  of  original  essays, 
or  other  literary  exercises. 

First  Term.  OFFICERS.  Second  Term. 

Rev.  Jos.  P.Conroy,  S.  J.,  Moderator Rev.  Jos.  P.  Conroy,  S  J. 

Edward  A.  Downey,         President Edward  A.  Downey. 

Leo  Wall,  Recording  Secretary.  ..Bernard  T.  Otten. 

Thomas  M.  Knapp,  Corresponding   Sec'y. .  Harry  L.  Cornet. 

Thomas  A.  O'Connor,       Treasurer Thomas  A.  O'Connor. 

Reginald  R.  Ring,      )  ■  JPaul  P.  Maher. 

Richard  J.  Whelan,  J  Censors \Bernard  J.  McMahon. 

James  E.  Darst,  Critic Thomas  M.  Knapp. 


B.  Franklin  Thomas, 

Chairman, 
George  W.  Wilson, 
Robert  U.  Bakewell. 


"s 


Committee  on  Debates., 


George  C.  Ring, 

Chairman. 
James  E.  Darst. 
Robert  U.  Bakewell. 
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ACADEMY  OF  SACRED  ELOQUENCE. 

Moderator:  Rev.  Matthew  McMenamy,  S.  J. 

Special  attention  to  sacred  eloquence  is  given  by  students  of 
the  Philosophical  department  who  are  preparing  for  the  School  of 
Divinity.  Each  student  is  required  to  write  a  sermon  on  a  given 
text,  and,  after  its  approval,  to  deliver  the  same  before  the  faculty 
and  students.  Besides  this,  weekly  meetings  are  held,  at  which  the 
students  in  regular  succession  give  brief  sermons  on  assigned  texts 
and  render  selections  from  Holy  Scripture  or  Pulpit  Oratory.  The 
criticism  then  given  is  summed  up  by  the  moderator. 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

Organized  1838. 

"The  object  of  this  association  shall  be:  First — To  conjoin 
and  strengthen  the  musical  interests  of  the  University,  and  to 
enable  the  members  to  perfect  the  study  of  their  art.  Second — To 
foster  the  social  relations  of  the  University,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  dignity  and  pleasure  of  University  assemblies. 

"Any  member  of  the  University  is  eligible  to  the  association 
who  has  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  music  and  a  sufficient  musical 
technic  to  justify  his  admission  into  the  Orchestra,  the  Band,  the 
Glee  Club,  or  into  any  other  section  which  may  hereafter  be 
organized." 

OFFICERS. 

Joseph  A.  McLaughlin,  S.  J President. 

Richard   J.   Whelan Vice-President. 

Patrick  A.  Lavin Secretary-Treasurer. 

James  C.  O'Keefe  Librarian. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ATHLETICS. 

BOARD  OF  CONSULTORS. 

Rev  John  C.  Burke,  S.  J Regent  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Clarence  D.  Lukens,  D.  D.  S Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

Elias  Potter  Lyon,  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.  .Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Rev.  Matthew  McMenamy,  S.  J Regent  of  the  Institute  of  Law. 

Hon.  O'Neill  Ryan,  LL.  D iDean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Rev.  Patrick  Burke,  S.  J. 
James  P.  Harper,  D.  D.  S. 
Andrew  Jackson  Lindsay,  A.  B. 
Hanau  W.  Loeb,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
John  B.  Reno,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 
David  G.  Todd,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Edward  J.  Walsh,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE. 

President:  George  H.  Mahowald,  S.  J. 

This  Association  is  composed  of  students  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  of  Philosophy  and  Science.  The  object  of  the  Academy  is 
to  encourage  original  research  and  study;  to  afford  its  members 
an  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  Philosophic  and  Scientific 
thought  in  a  popular  and  elegant  English  dress;  and  in  general 
to  promote  fluent  writing,  literary  taste,  and  a  cultured  scholarship 
along  philosophical  and  scientific  lines. 

PHILOSOPHERS'  ENGLISH  ACADEMY. 

Moderator:  Joseph  A.  Herbers,  S.  J. 

This  society,  organized  in  1890,  is  composed  of  students  of  the 
graduate  School  of  Philosophy  and  Science.  The  object  of  the 
Academy  is  to  give  its  members  an  opportunity  for  mutual  en- 
couragement and  criticism,  to  accustom  them  to  fluent  and  ele- 
gant writing,  and  to  develop  literary  taste. 

ORATORICAL  ACADEMY. 

Moderator:  Aloysius  T.  Kelly,  S.  J. 

The  object  of  this  organization  of  post-graduate  students  is 
to  foster  in  its  members  a  taste  for  eloquence,  and,  in  particular, 
to  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  art  of  extemporaneous  speaking. 
Weekly  meetings  are  held,  at  which  a  subject  agreed  on  is  dis- 
cussed by  each  member  at  length,  as  the  limit  of  time  will  permit. 
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RATIO  ACADEMY. 

Moderator:  Paul  Ganzaga  Rohr,  S.  J. 

This  Academy  is  the  result  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  former 
Pedagogical  Academy  with  the  Special  Ratio  Academy.  It  has  for 
its  object  the  Historical.  Theoretical,  and  Practical  Study  of  the 
Jesuit  Pedagogical  Systems  embodied  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum. 
Lectures,  followed  by  discussion  of  the  matter  proposed,  are  held 
every  week.  The  Academy  publishes  (for  private  circulation  only) 
pedagogical  data  and  helps. 

THEOLOGICAL  ACADEMY. 

This  society  is  composed  of  students  of  the  Divinity  School. 
Meetings  are  held  bi-weekly,  at  which  questions  in  Dogmatic  and 
Apologetic  Theology,  in  Biblical  History  and  Exegesis  are  presented 
and  discussed  by  the  members. 

President Albert  C.  Fox,  S.  J. 

Vice-President Paul  L.  Blakely.  S.  J. 

Secretary Thomas  J.  Smith.  S.  J. 
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The  Classical  High  Schools 

AND 

Commercial    Department 

OF 

St.    Louis    University 

The  Annual  Catalogue,  containing  the  names  of  Officers  and 
Faculty,  the  Register  of  Students,  the  Course  of  Studies,  and  in- 
formation regarding  the  discipline,  method,  equipment,  expenses, 
etc.,  is  issued  in  June. 

Address: 

Rev.  John  Daniliy,  S.  J.,  Loyola  Hall,  Compton  and  Eads 
Avenues,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Michael  Lutz,  S.  J.,  Gonzaga  Hall,  1437  N.  Eleventh 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  "Wallace,  S.  J.,  St.  Louis  University,  Grand 
Avenue  and  West  Pine  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Total  number  of  students  in  the  Classical  High  Schools  and 

Commercial  Department  370 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  University  offers  seven  Free  Scholarships,  for  the  year 
1910-11,  to  the  boys  of  the  Parish  schools  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St. 
Louis  and  vicinity.  These  scholarships  will  be  awarded  by  compe- 
titive examinations:  five,  to  boys  of  the  Eighth  Grade;  two,  to 
boys  of  the  Ninth.  The  candidate  who  passes  the  best  examination 
will  receive  a  scholarship  covering  both  the  High  School  and  Col- 
lege courses;  its  value  is  $480.00.  The  six  other  successful  com- 
petitors will  receive  a  scholarship  in  the  High  School;  its  value  is 
$240.00. 

The  examination  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  Jane  25th,  1910,  at  9 
A.  M.,  in  the  St.  Louis  University,  Grand  Avenue  and  West  Pine 
Boulevard. 
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University  Calendar 


1911-1912. 


February  1.          Second  Semester  begins. 

February  4.          Oratorical  Papers  submitted — Collegiate. 

February  13.  Bi-monthly  Examinations — Collegiate. 

February  20.  Disputations — Divinity  and  Philosophy. 

February  22.  Washington's  Birthday — Recess. 

March    1.  March  Assembly — Collegiate. 

March  15.  Oratorical  Contest— Collegiate. 

March  22.  Intercollegiate  English  Contest. 

April    7.  Preliminary  Elocution  Contest — Collegiate. 

April  10.  Annual  Retreat  begins — Collegiate. 

April  13.  Easter  Recess  begins. 

April  17.  Classes  resumed. 

April  18.  Disputations — Divinity  and  Philosophy. 

April  19.  Intercollegiate  Latin  Contest. 

April  24.  Catechetical  Essay  submitted — Collegiate. 

April  24.  Bi-monthly  Examinations — Collegiate. 

May  10.  Elocution  Contest — Collegiate. 

May  12.  Examinations  in  Modern  Languages — Collegiate. 

May  13.  Scientific  Essay  submitted — Collegiate. 

May  15.  Repetitions  begin — Collegiate. 

May  25.  Final  Examinations — Medical  and  Dental. 

May  27.  Philosophical   Essay   submitted — Collegiate. 

May  29.  End  of  Regular  Session — Medical  and  Dental. 

May  29.  Beginning  of  Summer  Session — Medical. 

May  31.  Closing  Exercises  of  Sodality — Collegiate. 

May  22- June  5.      Annual  Examinations — Law. 

June  6.  Annual  Examinations — Collegiate. 

June     7.  Commencement — Law,  Medical  and  Dental. 

June  10.  Annual  Examinations — Divinity  and  Philosophy. 

June  21.  Commencement  Exercises — Collegiate. 

June  26.  Entrance  Examinations — Collegiate. 
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July    8.  End  of  Summer  Session — Medical. 

August  28.  Entrance  Examinations— Collegiate. 

August  29.  Conditioned    Examinations — Latin,    English — Col- 

legiate. 

August  30.  Conditioned    Examinations — Greek,    History — Col- 

legiate. 

August  31.  Conditioned  Examinations — Mathematics,  Sciences, 

Modern  Languages — Collegiate. 

September  5.  Registration— Collegiate. 

September  6.  Session  begins,  First  Semester — Collegiate. 

September  11.        Session  begins — Divinity  and  Philosophy. 

September  12.        Solemn  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

September  15.        Sodality  reorganizes — Collegiate. 

September  18.        Literary  Societies  reorganize. 

September  18.  Session  begins — Institute  of  Law — Night  School 
opens,  7:30  p.  m. 

September  25.  Session  begins — Institute  of  Law — Day  School 
opens,  8:30  a.  m. 

October     2.  Session  begins — Medical  and  Dental. 

October  18.  Bi-monthly  Examinations — Collegiate. 

November  6.  Solemn    Requiem   Mass   for    deceased    Professors 

and  Students. 

November  8.  November  Assembly — Collegiate. 

November  15.         Second  Quarter. 

November  21.         Disputations — Divinity  and  Philosophy. 

November  25.         St.  Catherine — Philosophers'  Day. 

November  30.         Thanksgiving  Day. 

December     4.         St.  Francis  Xavier— Patron  of  the  University. 

December     8.         Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

December  12.         Bi-monthly  Examinations — Collegiate. 

December  23.         December  Assembly — Collegiate. 

December  23.         Christmas  Recess  begins. 


January  2. 
January  27. 
February  1. 


1912. 

Classes  resumed. 
President's  Day. 
Second  Semester. 


A.  M.  D.  G. 
St.  Louis  University 


This  institution,  controlled  and  directed  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  was  incorporated  as  a  University  under  the  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  December  28,  1832,  under 
the  corporate  title  of 

"ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY," 

and  empowered  to  confer  degrees  and  academical  honors  in  all  the 
learned  professions;  and  generally  "to  have  and  enjoy  all  the 
powers,  rights  and  privileges  exercised  by  literary  institutions  of 
the  same  rank." 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  FRIEDEN,  S.  J., 
President. 

REV.  THOMAS  F.  WALLACE,  S.  J., 
Chancellor. 

REV.  MATTHEW  McMENAMY,  S.  J., 
Secretary. 

REV.  HERMAN  MEINERS,  S.  J., 
Treasurer. 

REV.  WILLIAM  H.  W.  FANNING,  S.  J. 
REV.  HENRY  BRONSGEEST,   S.  J. 
REV.  JOHN  C.  BURKE,  S.  J. 


ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY 

ADVISORY  BOARD. 

JOHN  P.  FRIEDEN, 
President  of  the  University. 


PAUL  BAKEWELL,  Attorney  at  Law. 

HOWARD  BENOIST,  Capitalist. 

*LOUIS  BRINCKWIRTH,  Vice-President  German-American  Bank. 

WILLIAM  FRANK  CARTER,  Attorney  at  Law. 

ALONZO  C.  CHURCH,  Attorney  at  Law. 

MOST  REVEREND  JOHN  J.  GLENNON,  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis. 

JOSEPH  GUMMERSBACH,  Manager  B.  Herder  Company. 

CHARLES  H.  HUTTIG,  President  Third  National  Bank. 

BRECKINRIDGE  JONES,  President  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Co. 

RICHARD  C.  KERENS,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

WILLIAM  J.  KINSELLA,  President  Hanley  &  Kinsella  Coffee  and  Spice 
Company. 

CHARLES  W.  KNAPP,  President  of  George  Knapp  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

ANDREW  J.  LINDSAY,  President  Lindsay  Motor  Car  Co. 

JESSE  A.  McDONALD,  Attorney  at  Law. 

DANIEL  C.  NUGENT,  President  Nugent  &  Bro.  Dry  Goods  Co. 

THEOPHILE  PAPIN,  JR.,  Real  Estate. 

AMEDEE  V.  REYBURN,  Manager  Safe  Deposit  Department,  Mercantile 
Trust  Co. 

EDWARD  S.  ROBERT,  Attorney  at  Law. 

AUGUST  SCHLAFLY,  President  Union  Trust  and  Savings  Banks,  East  St. 
Louis. 

JOHN  SCULLIN,  President  Missouri  and  North  Arkansas  Railroad. 

HENRY  S.  TURNER,  Vice-President  Turner  Real  Estate  Co. 

FESTUS  J.  WADE,  President  Mercantile  Trust  Co. 

DAVID  D.  WALKER,  Capitalist. 

EDWARD  J.  WALSH,  Secretary  Mississippi  Glass  Co. 

JULIUS  S.  WALSH,  Chairman  of  the  Board  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Co. 

ROLLA  WELLS,  Capitalist. 

GEORGE  W.  WILSON,  Vice-President  Mercantile  Trust  Co. 


•Died  Jan.  30,  1911. 


Directory 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences — Grand  Avenue  and  West  Pine  Boule- 
vard.    Address:     St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


School    of    Divinity — West    Pine    Boulevard.    Address:     St.    Louis 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


School  of  Philosophy  and  Science — Lindell    Boulevard.    Address: 
St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


School  of  Medicine — Address :     1402  S.  Grand  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


St,  Lonis   College  of  Dentistry— School  of  Dentistry  of  St.   Louis 
University.    Address:     3554  Caroline  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Institute  of  Law — Address:     St.  Louis  University  Institute  of  Law, 
Locust  and  Leffingwell  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


School  of  Commerce  and  Finance — Grand  Avenue  and  West  Pine 
Boulevard.     Address:     St.   Louis  University,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 


Officers  and  Faculty 


Finding  List. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  FRIEDEN,  S.  J.,  University. 

President. 

HENRY  W.  ALLEN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Titles  and  Conveyancing. 

EUGENE  H.  ANGERT,  A.  B„  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Trusts. 

ALBERT  ARNSTEIN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Law   of   Corporations. 

JOSEPH  T.  AXLINE,  M.  D.,  4143  N.  Newstead  Avenue. 

Assistant  in   Surgery. 

TRESTON  R.  AYARS,  M.  D.,  5881  Plymouth  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 

FRED  W.  BAILEY,  M.  D.,  Grand  Ave.  and  Humphrey  St. 

Instructor  in  Surgery  and  Anatomy. 

WILLIAM  E.  BAIRD,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Municipal  Corporations. 

PAUL  BAKEWELL,  LL.  D.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Lecturer  on  Patent  Law. 

CHARLES  H.  BALL,  M.  D.,  4149A  Lee  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

CARL  BARCK,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

ARTHUR  F.  BARNES,  C.  P.  A.,  Mercantile  Trust  Company. 

Professor   of   Accounting. 

IRVIN  V.  BARTH,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Equity. 
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CHARLES  W.  BATES,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex-City  Counselor,  City  of  St.  Louis, 

Municipal   Corporations. 

REV.  FLORENTINE  BECHTEL,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Oriental  Languages. 

RENE  L.  BECKER,  University. 

Instructor  in  Music. 

JOHN  R.  BENDER,  A.  M.,  University. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

C.  ORRICK  BISHOP,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  LL.  D.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Criminal  Law. 

J.  McCLUSKY  BLAYNEY,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  LL.  B„  Institute  of  Law. 

Federal  Procedure. 

GEORGE  M.  BLOCK,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Bailments  and  Carriers. 

LOUIS  C.  BOISLINIERE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  3561  Olive  Street. 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

EDMOND  BONNOT,  M.  S.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

REV.  CHARLES  J.  BORGMEYER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

HERMAN  H.  BORN,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  3160  Park  Avenue. 

Professor  of  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

JULES  M.  BRADY,  M.  D.,  1467  Union  Boulevard. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

EDWARD  J.  BRENNAN,  A.  B.,  University. 

Preparatory  Class  of  Academy. 

ORVILLE  H.  BROWN,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  3811  Westminster  Place. 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

JOHN  YOUNG  BROWN.  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical   Surgery. 

WILLIAM  M.  C.  BRYAN,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  3858  Westminster  Place. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 
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RUDOLPH  BUHMAN,  M.  D.,  5264  Page  Boulevard. 

Assistant  in  Surgical  Pathology. 

CYRUS  E.  BURFORD,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Century  Building. 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

REV.  JOHN  C.  BURKE,  S.  J.,  University. 

Regent  of  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

GEORGE  W.  CALE,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Frisco  Hospital. 

Professor  of  Clinical   Surgery. 

THOMAS  D.  CANNON,  Institute  of  Law. 

Bills   and   Notes. 

CHARLES  G.  CHADDOCK,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

JAMES  ROSS  CLEMENS,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.  (England), 

Metropolitan  Building. 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children.  * 

THOMAS  H.  COBBS,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Quasi-Contraots. 

FRANK  B.  COLEMAN,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Evidence. 

*ALBRECHT  COLLASOWITZ,  M.  D.,  1500  Chouteau  Avenue. 

Instructor   in   Ophthalmology. 

REV.  JOSEPH  P.  CONROY,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  English,  Moderator  of  Fleur  de  Lis. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  COONY,  S.  J.,  Ph.  D.,  University. 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  the 

School  of  Medicine. 

REV.  RICHARD  F.  CORCORAN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor   of  Oratory. 

CRUTCHFIELD  D.  CORUM,  Institue  of  Law. 

Suretyship. 

GEORGE  C.  CRANDALL,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  3674  Lindell  Boulevard. 

Vice  Dean  of  School  of  Medicine, 

Professor  of  Medicine. 


*On  leave  of  absence  in  Europe. 
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ARTHUR  11  CURTIS,  11  D.,  4206  Virginia  Avenue. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J.,  University, 

Professor  of  History,  Moderator  of  Athletics. 

EDWARD  D'ARCY,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Mortgages. 

REV.  JOSEPH  L.  DAVIS,  S.  J.,  University. 

Regent  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

Professor  of  Poetry. 

JOHN  McH.  DEAN,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Instructor  in   Surgery. 

REV.  HENRY  J.  DeLAAK,  S.  J.,  University 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  T.  DESLOGE,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Liggett  Building. 

Lecturer  on  Agency. 

HON.  DANIEL  DILLON,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex- Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Conflict  of  Laws. 

GIDEON  S.  DODDS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

E.  LEE  DORSETT,  M.  D.,  Linmar  Building. 

Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

WALTER  B.  DORSETT,  M.  D.,  26  Linmar  Building. 

Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Pelvic  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  J.  DOYLE,  M.  D.,  Jefferson  and  Washington  Aves. 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

H.  CHOUTEAU  DYER,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Third  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Lecturer  on  Contracts. 

STERLING  E.  EDMUNDS,  Institute  of  Law. 

International  Law. 

HUGO  EHRENFEST,  M.   D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 

HENRY  F.  EILS,  S.  J.,  University. 

Assistant    Librarian. 
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WARREN  P.  ELMER,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  346  N.  Boyle  Ave. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

WILLIAM  ENGELBACH,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

MARTIN  F.  ENGMAN,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  and  Syphilis. 

HENRY  J.  ERBACHER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  in   Academic   Department. 

ALBERT  C.  EYCLESHYMER,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  5929  Julian  Avenue. 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy, 

Histology  and  Embryology. 

HENRY  C.  FAIRBROTHER,  M.  D.,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Professorial  Lecturer  on  Medical  Ethics. 

REV.  WILLIAM  H.  W.  FANNING,  S.  J.,  University. 

Dean  of  the  Schools  of  Divinity  and  Philosophy, 

Professor  of  History  and  Canon  Law. 

LEON  C.  FEINSTEIN,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

FRANK  F.  FLETCHER,  D.  D.  S.,  610  Chemical  Building. 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

WILLIAM  H.  FOSTER,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  3553  Caroline  Street. 

Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

REV.  WILLIAM  R.  FRAIN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor   in   Academic   Department. 

JACOB  FRIEDMAN,  M.  D.,  Carleton  Building. 

Professor   of   Therapeutics   and   Clinical  Medicine. 

WENZEL  GAYLER,  M.  D.,  4101  Laclede  Avenue. 

Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

JACOB  GEIGER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Professor   of  Principles  and   Practice  of  Surgery  and 

Clinical  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  P.  GLENNON,  M.  D.,  3603  Lindell  Boulevard. 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 

DAVID  GOLDSMITH,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Constitutional  Law. 


FACULTY  9 

MAX  A.  GOLDSTEIN,  M.  D.,  385S  Westmister  Place. 

Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  GOESSE,  S.  J.,  University. 

Director  of  Meteorological  and   Seismic  Observatories. 

WILLIAM  W.  GRAVES,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases. 

JOHN  F.  GREEN,  Institute  of  Law. 

Libel  and  Slander. 

HON.  J.  HUGO  GRIMM,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis, 

Code  Pleading. 

REV.  HUBERT  GRUENDER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Special  Metaphysics. 

JAMES  HAGERMAN,  Institute  of  Law. 

Lecturer  on  Railroad  Law. 

JAMES  P.  HARPER,  D.  D.  S.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Superintendent  of  the  School  of  Dentistry, 

Professor  of  Dental  Pathology. 

VIRGIL  M.  HARRIS,  Institute  of  Law. 

Wills,  Administration  and  Estates. 

ROLLA  H.  HENRY,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Anatomy  and  Pathology. 

LON  O.  HOCKER,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Corporations. 

ROBERT  A.  HOLLAND,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Negligence. 

ALEXANDER  E.  HORWITZ,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

HENRY  LEFAIVRE   HUNT,  University. 

Business  Classes  of  Academy. 

BENJAMIN  M.  HYPES,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  2005  Victor  Street. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

GEORGE  S.  JOHNSON,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Third  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 

Lecturer  on  Bankruptcy. 
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JAMES  COULTER  JONES,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Torts,   Insurance. 

RICHARD  A.  JONES,  Institute  of  Law. 

Evidence. 

WILLIAM  T.  JONES,  B.  L.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Code  Pleading. 

THOMAS  S.  JONES,  1402  South  Grand  Avenue. 

Artist  to  the  Anatomical  Department. 

JOSEPH  M.  KELLER,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  University. 

Professor  of  German. 

•I.  DEE  KELLEY,  M.  D.,  5232  Washington  Boulevard. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

JOHN  R.  KELLY,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Torts. 

THOMAS  A.  M.  KELLY,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  in  Academic  Department. 

LOUIS  A.  KEMPFP,  M.  D.,  2500  N.  15th  Street. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose   and  Throat  Diseases. 

REV.  LAWRENCE  J.  KENNY,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  in  Academic  Department. 

JOSEPH  KERN,  University. 

Instructor  in  Music. 

HON.  JAMES  R.  KINEALY,  LL.  B.,  LL.  D.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex-Judge  of  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis, 

Practice  Court. 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KINSEY,  Institute  of  Law. 

Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis, 

The  Law  of  Suretyship. 

REV.  FRANCIS  B.  KLOCKER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

CHRISTOPHER  J.  KOHNE,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  in  Academic  Department. 


♦On  leave  of  absence  in  Europe. 


FACULTY  11 

REV.  JOHN  W.  KUHLMAN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

EDWARD  KULTGEN,  3554  Caroline  Street. 

Instructor  in  Dental  Materia  Medica. 

EDWARD  E.  KURTZEBORN,  M.  D.,  5005  Delmar  Boulevard. 

Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

JACOB  M.  LASHLY,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Bankruptcy. 

WILLIAM  F.  LAWRENZ,  D.  D.  S.,  Carleton  Building. 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy. 

CHARLES  A.  LEAVY,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

WILLIAM  E.  LEIGHTON,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  346  N.  Boyle  Avenue. 

Instructor   in   Surgery   and   Pathology. 

AARON  LEVY,  M.  D.,  Lister  Building. 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Children's  Diseases. 

BRANSFORD  LEWIS,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  627  Century  Building. 

Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

LINUS  A.  LILLY,  S.  J.,  .  University. 

Professor  in  Academic  Department, 

Moderator   of  the   Students'  Library. 

GUSTAVE  LIPPMANN,  M.  D.,  Metropolitan  Building. 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Children's  Diseases. 

HANAU  W.  LOEB,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  537  N.  Grand  Avenue. 

Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

CLARENCE  LOEB,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

VIRGIL  LOEB,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 

JOHN  B.  LOUIS,  S.  J.,  University. 

Instructor  in  Drawing. 

CLARENCE  D.  LUKENS,  D.  D.  S.,  Linmar  Building. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry;  Professor  of  Orthodontia. 
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HERLUM  J.  LUND,  M.  D.,  1050  Century  Building. 

Assistant  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

REV.  MICHAEL  LUTZ,  S.  J.,  1437  N..  Eleventh  Street. 

Head  Master,  Gonzaga  Hall. 

ELIAS  POTTER  LYON,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  4326  Forest  Park  Boul. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine;  Professor  and  Director  of  the 

Department  of  Physiology,  Physiological   Chemistry, 

and  Pharmacology. 

GARNET  C.  LYTTLE,  M.  D.,  2017  Rutger  Street. 

Assistant  in  Medicine. 

REV.  ALOYSIUS  J.  McCORMICK,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor   in  Academic   Department. 

JESSE  McDONALD,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Constitutional  Law. 

REV.  FRANCIS  X.  McMENAMY,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  in  Academic  Department. 

REV.  MATTHEW  McMENAMY,  S.  J.,  University. 

Regent  of  the  Institute  of  Law, 
Professor  of  Special  Metaphysics. 

SAMUEL  T.  McMILLIN,  D.  D.  S.,  3501  South  Grand  Avenue. 

Demonstrator  of  Dental  Anatomy. 

JAMES  A.  McWILLIAMS,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  in  Academic   Department. 

DUDLEY  EARL  MACKEY,  S.  M.  E.,  University. 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

GEORGE  H.  MAHOWALD,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor   in  Academic   Department. 

JOHN  WOODS  MARCHILDON,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,         1528  S.  Theresa  Ave. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

HERBERT  R.  MARLATT,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Contracts. 

CHARLES  P.  MARTEN,  M.  D.,  4111  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Assistant  in  Children's  Diseases. 


FACULTY  13 

REV.  MICHAEL  MARTIN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Pastoral  and  Moral  Theology. 

REV.  HERMAN  MEINERS,  S.  J.,  University. 

Treasurer. 

ALBERT  MILLER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

GEORGE  A.  H.  MILLS,  LL.  M.,  Pierce  Building. 

Lecturer  on   Corporations. 

REV.  JAMES  P.  MONAGHAN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Physics. 

WILLIAM  H.  MOOK,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Assistant   Professor   of  Dermatology   and   Syphilology. 

WILLIAM  G.  MOORE,  M.  D.,  86  Vandeventer  Place. 

Professor  of  Medicine. 

CHARLES  E.  MORROW,  Institute  of  Law. 

Torts. 

THOMAS  E.  MULVIHILL,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Bills  and  Notes. 

REV.  ALBERT  MUNTSCH,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  French  and  German. 

MAX  W.  MYER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Linmar  Building. 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

CHARLES  H.  NEILSON,  A.  M„  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,        1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 
Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

CLARENCE  M.  NICHOLSON,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  4500  Olive  Street. 

Professor  of  Regional  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

REV.  FRANCIS  J.  O'BOYLE,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Moral  Theology  and  Philosophy. 

REV.  JOHN  F.  O'CONNOR,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Poetry,  President  of  the  Philalethic  Society. 

REV.  FRANCIS  X.  O'NEIL,  S.  J.,  Compton  and  Eads  Avenue. 

Head  Master,  Loyola  Hall. 

REV.  BERNARD  J.  OTTING,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 
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REV.  BERNARD  J.  OTTEN,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

EMMET  B.  OWEN,  D.  D.  S„  2728  Chouteau  Avenue. 

Demonstrator  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

LOUIS  R.  PADBERG,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  3614  California  Avenue. 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

DAVID  R.  PARMAN,  M.  D.,  4473  Delmar  Boulevard. 

Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

EVERETT  W.  PATTISON,  LL.  D.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Civil    Procedure. 

CHRISTIAN  F.  PPINGSTEN,  M.  D.,  4500  Olive  Street. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

HERMAN  G.  PIEPER,  M.  D.,  2236  Indiana  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

REV.  WILLIAM  F.  POLAND,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Metaphysics,  Lecturer  on  Economics. 

ELMO  P.  PORTERFIELD,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  C,  M.  D„  Humboldt  Building. 
Instructor  in  Medicine. 

LOUIS  RASSIEUR,  M.  D.,  1807  South  Broadway. 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

JOHN  B.  RENO,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Institue  of  Law. 

Elementary  Law,  Sales,  Statute  of  Frauds,  Parliamentary 

Law,  Domestic  Relations,  Real  Property. 

REV.  JOSEPH  C.  RENO,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  in  Academic  Department. 

ALEXANDER  H.  ROBBINS,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Domestic  Relations,  Advocacy. 

REV.  WILLIAM  F.  ROBISON,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Ethics  and  Political  Economy. 

FRANK  RODGERS,  D.  D.  S.,  3554  Caroline  Street. 

Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

ALOYSIUS  H.  ROHDE,  S.  J.,  University. 

Director  of  the  University  Choir. 


FACULTY  15 

REV.  ALOYSIUS  J.  ROTHER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Ontology. 

GEORGE  RUEPPEL,  S.  J.,  University. 

Assistant  Director  of  Observatories. 

HON.  O'NEILL  RYAN,  LL.  D.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex-Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

LLEWELLYN  SALE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  4621  Westminster  Place. 

Assistant  in  Medicine. 

CHARLES  M.  SANDOVAL,  A.  M.,  University. 

Professor  of  Spanish. 

WALTER  H.  SAUNDERS,  B.  A.,  B.  L.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Constitutional  Law. 

MATTHIAS  H.  SCHEELE,  B.  S.,  M.  D„  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 

HENRY  J.  SCHERCK,  M.  D„  Century  Building. 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

DANIEL  M.  SCHOEMAKER,  B.  S.,  M.  D„  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

THEODORE  J.  SCHULTE,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mathematics. 

SIDNEY  I.  SCHWAB,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

MAJOR  G.  SEELIG,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgical  Pathology  and  Instructor  in 

Surgery. 

LEON  F.  SHACKELL,  B.  S.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Instructor  in   Physiology. 

JAMES  W.  SHANKLAND,  M.  D.,  Marina  Building. 

Instructor  in   Surgery. 

REV.  JAMES  I.  SHANNON,  S.  J.,  University. 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Mathematics. 

NORVELLE  W.  SHARPE,  M.  D.,  3529  Lucas  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
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MARTIN  SCHMIDT,  1402  S.   Grand  Avenue. 

Instructor  in  Microscopic  Technique. 

CARROLL  SMITH,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Humboldt  Building. 

Instructor  in  Surgery  and  Pathology. 


LUTHER  E.  SMITH,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Law  of  Contracts. 


REV.  WILLIAM  B.  SOMMERHAUSER,  S.  J., 

Professor   in  Academic   Department 

REV.  JOSEPH  L.  SPAETH,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture. 


Institute  of  Law. 
University. 


University. 


SELDEN  P.  SPENCER,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D„      Commonwealth  Trust  Bldg. 
Special  Lecturer  on  Law. 


ARTHUR  D.  SPILLARD,  S.  J., 

Professor   in  Academic   Department. 


University. 


FRANKLIN  J.  STANLEY,  B.  S.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Registrar  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

SHERMAN  STEELE,  Litt.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Agency,  Insurance,  Public  Finance,  Criminal 

Law,  Equity,   Partnership. 


ALBERT  S.  STEINER,  M.  D., 

Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

FRANK  H.  SULLIVAN,  LL.  B., 

Common  Law  Pleading. 

PERCY  H.  SWAHLEN,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

F.  J.  TAINTER,  M.  D., 

Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

HUDSON  TALBOT,  M.  D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 


Humboldt  Building. 

Institute  of  Law. 

2005  Victor  Street. 

St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Humboldt  Building. 


DANIEL  G.  TAYLOR,  LL.  B.,  Third  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

FRANCIS  A.  TEMM,  M.  D.,  5115  Page  Boulevard. 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 


FACULTY  17 

GUY  A.  THOMPSON,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

The  Law  of  Sales. 

RALPH  L.  THOMPSON,  A.  M„  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Professor  and  Director  of  the   Department  of 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

FRANCIS  A.  THORNTON,  A.  M„  LL.  B.,  University. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Economics, 
Secretary  of  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

THOMAS  J.  TOBIN,  Lincoln  Trust  Building. 

Lecturer  on  Advanced  Accounting  in  School  of  Commerce 

and  Finance. 

WILLIAM  M.  THOMPKINS,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Law  of  Damages. 

HILLEL  UNTERBERG,  M.  D.,  1407  Temple  Place. 

Assistant  in  Nervous  Diseases. 

JOHN  V.  USHER,  S.  J.,  University. 

Instructor  in  Sacred  Music. 

ROBERT  F.  WALKER,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Ex-Attorney  General,  State  of  Missouri, 

Equity,  Jurisdiction. 

REV.  THOMAS  F.  WALLACE,  S.  J.,      '  University. 

Vice-President  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

ARTHUR  E.  WALTERS,  M.  D.,  1829  Market  Street. 

Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

BENJAMIN  S.  WARREN,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital. 

Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 

MILLARD  F.  WATTS,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Public   Service  Corporations. 

OLIVER  C.  WENGER,  M.  D.,  1402  S.  Grand  Avenue. 

Assistant  in  Medicine. 

THEODORE  F.  WHARTON,  C.  P.  A.,  Third  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 

Lecturer    on   Advanced    Accounting   in    School    of 

Commerce  and  Finance. 

WILLIAM  S.  WIATT,  M.  D.,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy  and   Surgery. 
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EDWARD  MARSH  WILLIAMS,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  6159  Columbia  Ave. 
Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 

ROBERT  P.  WILLIAMS,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Equity  Pleading. 

GEORGE  W.  WILSON,  Mercantile  Trust  Company. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

GEORGE  B.  WINTER,  D.  D.  S.,  Frisco  Building. 

Clinical  Instructor  and  Lecturer  on  Nitrous  Oxide  Anesthesia. 

FRANCIS  J.  WLODAREK,  A.  M.,  University. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Accounting. 

WILLIAM  F.  WOERNER,  LL.  B.,  Institute  of  Law. 

Wills,  Administration  and  Estates. 

ROSS  A.  WOOLSEY,  M.  D.,  Frisco  Hospital. 

Instructor  in  Pathology. 

TAYLOR  R.  YOUNG,  LL.  B.,  Lincoln  Trust  Building. 

Lecturer  on  Negotiable  Instruments. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  School  of 
Medicine 


Senior  Class,  1910-1911. 

Baker,  John  William Madison,  111. 

Bartlett,  Carl  Jackson   Drewsey,  Ore. 

Bauman,  Charles  Martin    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Binder,  Frederick,  B.  S Schuyler,   Neb. 

Bolend,  Rex  George   Sulphur,  Okla. 

Boutros,  Cyrus  Edward Enid,  Okla. 

Brennan,  Arthur  William   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Broecker,  Eugene  Leo St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Butler,  Thomas  Bernard,  B.  S Jacksonville,   111. 

Coffee,  Charles  Eben    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Coyle,   Emory    Joplin,  Mo. 

Crossan,  John   Wesley    Eldora,  Iowa. 

Crum,    Robert   Lester    Pontiac,  111. 

Doering,   Valentine    Ft.  Madison,  Iowa. 

Eyerman,  Charles  Herman  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fish,  William  Otto    Fillmore,  111. 

Garris,  Charles  Lowery  Eldora,  111. 

Goin,  Lowell   Sidney    Charter   Oak,   Iowa. 

Griswold,  Ross   Litchfield,  111. 

Hawker,  William  Davis  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Haynes,  Frank  Watkins    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Heithaus,  Aloysius  Severne   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Helminiak,  Joseph  John   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Henry,  Sylvester  Francis   Watson,  111. 

Hodgson,  Gilbert  Haven    Albion.  111. 

Hyland,  Robert  Francis,  A.  B Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Kinsella,  Ralph  Aloysius,  A.  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Knabb,  Henry  Folsam   Springfield,  Mo. 

Knowles,    Henry    Ingraham,  111. 

Koenig,  Charles  Albert   Salisbury,  Mo. 

Kramolowsky,  Henry  Helmuth Union,  Mo. 

McGann,  Charles  Raymond    Macomb,  111. 

Matthews,  Gilpin  Laclede   Owensville,  Mo. 
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Mills,  Nathan  Kendall,  A.  B .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Motl,  Lewis   Waterloo,  Wis. 

Neece,  Irving  Harrison   Palmyra,  111. 

Phillips,  James  Emory,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Printy,  Louis,  A.   B Imogene,  Iowa. 

Potter,  James  Louis,  LL.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ryan,  Lawrence  Augustus,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Shannon,  Hugh  Robinson,  B.  S New  Douglas,  111. 

Sharp,  George  Laird  Enid,  Okla. 

Scott,  William  George   Yale,  Kan. 

Stines,    Thomas    East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Stein,  William  Arthur,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Swarts,  Joseph  Louis,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Van  Cleve,  John  Darwin,  Ph.  B Maiden,  Mo. 

Washington,  Lancaster  George St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Werner,  August  Anthony  O'Fallon,  Mo. 

Yandell,  Harley   Mt.  Vernon,  111. 


Junior  Class,  1910-1911. 


Ascher,  Alfred    Albany,  N.  Y. 

Argus,  Francis   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Baird,   Charles    Glenn St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Balding,  Ned  Alvin   Albion,  111. 

Brandes,  Henry  August   Granite  City,  111. 

Carney,  Roscoe   Patrick    Dixon,  111. 

Clancy,   James   Francis St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Christian,  Leo  Gregory   Moberly,  Mo. 

Cobb,  Benjamin  Eldon Siloam  Springs,  111. 

Duncan,  Hiram  Berton   Shelbyville,  Mo. 

Douglas,   Edmond   Turner    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Delzell,  Andrew  William  Rogersville,  Mo. 

Demko,   William    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

English,  Chester  Ferrin   East  Windsor,  Conn. 

Etherton,   Monte    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fitzgerald,  James  Joseph,  A.  B Leadville,  Colo. 

Frank,    Walter    Leslie St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Finch,  Rollae    Flora,  111. 

Fuson,  Alonzo    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Furlong,  Joseph  Alphonse   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Griot,   Arthur    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hall,    Stanley Clarence,  Mo. 
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Hardesty,  Joel  Willis    Winfield,  Mo. 

Harrison,  Ernest  Farris   Kennett,  Mo. 

Harnagel,  Frederick  Harvey   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hawker,  Charles  Ross   East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Hauck,  Julius St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Heimburger,  LeRoy  Francis    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Howe,  Elmer  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Johnstone,  John  Craig,  B.  S Lawton,    Okla. 

Kassmeyer,   John   Christopher    Ft.  Madison,  Iowa. 

Kneale,  Earl   Elsworth Fillmore,   Mo. 

Krall,   Paul   Morton    Schaefferstown,    Pa. 

Larkin,   Bernard   John,   A.   B Loogootee,   Ind. 

Lienhardt,   Howard    Allport,  Pa. 

Lipsky,  Jacob  Samuel   Alton,  111. 

Mansur,  Edward  Earl   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McCarthy,  Eugene  Florian,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McQuillan,  James  Andrew   Jackson,   Mich. 

Miller,    Charles    Waugh    Baring,  Mo. 

Miller,  Charles  Henry   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Murray,   Meredith    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pittard,   Linton   Yancy    Winterville,   Ga. 

Pemberton,  Maurice   Orear    Slater,  Mo. 

Pfeffer,   Charles  August   Columbia,   111. 

Poehl,    George    William    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Porter,  Russell  Crosby   Manhattan,  Kan. 

Price,    Horace    Tapley St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pulliam,    Madison    Glenarm,  111. 

Rabenneck,  Paul  Benjamin   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reilly,  Joseph  John,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Richardson,   James   Joseph    Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Rose,  Willis  Familton   Franklin,   Mo. 

Robertson,  Alexander  Peter    Alton,  111. 

Robins,   Julius    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ryan,  Linus  Martin   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schaaf ,  Fritz  Hans Giessen,  Germany. 

Schafer,  Joseph  Charles   Moberly,  Mo. 

Schmiemeier,  Herman  August   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Shedd,  Hugh  Baylor   Valparaiso,   Ind. 

Sigwart,  Joseph  Frederick,  A.  B San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smith,  Frank  John   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smith,  James  Moore  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smith,  Joseph  Henry,  B.  S Mt.  Auburn,  111. 

Stanton,  Harley  Gibson  Reno,  111. 
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Stewart,  William  Cyrus    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stine,  Ira  Allen   Cisne,  111. 

Thie,  Otto  William   Latta,  Iowa. 

Thomas,  James   Henry    East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Tripple,   Edward    New  Baden,  111. 

Wagner,  Matthias  Ambrose   Sidney,  Ohio. 

Weber,    James    Olney,  111. 

Williams,  Charles  Augustus    Luverne,  Minn. 

Williams,  Paul   Raymond Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Wolters,   Herbert  Frederick    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Youngman,  Adam  George,  Ph.  G Portsmouth,    Ohio. 

Zuercher,  John,  A.  M Broadhead,  Wis. 


Sophomore  Class,  1910-1911. 

Agnew,  Patrick  Walter   Westphalia,  Kan. 

Baker,  Elbert    Eldora,  111. 

Barragy,  Joseph  Carroll   Rockwell,  Iowa. 

Beatty,  James   Mascoutah,  111. 

Berghoff,   Robert    Chicago,  111. 

Boughnou,  Harvey  Peter    Thayer,  Mo. 

Boutros,   Amin    Enid,  Okla. 

Boyne,   Walter    East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Brownfield,  William  Henry   Pattonville,   Mo. 

Bussard,  Clifton  Frank   Robinson,  111. 

Causey,   Frederick   Archibald    Pekin,  111. 

Charles,  Harvey  Philip Boulder,  Colo. 

Doellefeld,  Adam  Henry   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fehrenbacher,  Harvey   Bogota,  111. 

Floreth,  Otto  Philip    Mt.  Olive,  111. 

Foley,  James  Lennon,  A.  B Chicago,  111. 

Goodall,  Oswald  Patrick  Toronto,  Iowa. 

Greer,   Mark    Vandalia,  111. 

Gungle,   Edward   Joseph Globe,  Ariz. 

Haley,   Michael   Robert   Sabina,  Ohio. 

Halstead,  Frederick  Smith   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hardesty,  Willis  Brown    Winfield,  Mo. 

Harrison,  Uen    Collinsville,  111. 

Heiple,  Edward  Eli  Washington,  111. 

Hennerich,  Joseph  Paul,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Higgins,  James  Ralph  Bunker  Hill,  111. 

Howard,  Fred  Thomas  Lebanon,  111. 
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Isaacs,  Philip,  A.  B Forrest  City,  Ark. 

Kell,   Frederick Centralia,  111. 

Keller,  Daniel  Casteel   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Knabb,  Arthur  Dolphie   Springfield,   Mo. 

Koon,  Guy   .......... .....  Spickard,  Mo. 

Lewis,  Walter  Scott   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Loyola,   Salvador Queretaro,  Mex. 

Lynch,  Edward  Joseph    Jackson,  Mich. 

Maguire,  Michael  Joseph    Spokane,  Wash. 

McCarthy,  Harvey  Edward    Carbondale,  111. 

McCarty,  Hiram  George,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  C Mackinac  Island, 

Mich. 

McFadden,  James  Frederick   Belmont,  Mo. 

McKay,  James  Clyde    Kennett,  Mo. 

McNearney,    Joseph    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Melencamp,  Noble  Elmo   Anadarko,  Okla. 

Mikesch,  William  Henry   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miller,  Harry  Fancourt  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Moore,  George  Gail   Belle  Rive,  111. 

Moore,  Neil    Whiteoak,    Mo. 

O'Brien,  William  Austin,   Ph.   G Fairburg,  111. 

O'Brien,  Stephen  Leo  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

O'Connell,  John    East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Ohrt,  Harold  Frederick  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Osnes,   Elias    Ulfstenvek,   Norway. 

Owen,  John  Paul   Shelbina,   Mo. 

Paul,  Dale Wyoming,  Iowa. 

Rashid,  Lutf  Joseph Baireuth,  Syria. 

Reinhardt,  Robert   Glen  Elder,  Kan. 

Reinhardt,  John  Herman    Glen  Elder,  Kan. 

Rodenbaugh,  Frederick  Hase   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rosegren,  Oliver    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scherer,  Philip  Harrison    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Shackell,  Leon  Francis,  B.  S Urbana,  111. 

Smith,  William  Irving,  Ph.  G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Snyder,  Edward  Nicholas   Waukesha,  Wis. 

Stadtherr,  Anthony  Louis  Gibbon,  Minn. 

Stadtherr,    Edw.    Fred Gibbon,  Minn. 

Snedec,   Joseph   Francis    Pueblo,  Colo. 

Tiernon,    George    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tremblay,  Julien  Latance Butte,  Mont. 

Vera,   Miguel,   Ph.   B Queretaro,  Mex. 

Vohs,  Carl    St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Vonachen,  John  Rudolph    Peoria,  111. 

Wessling,  Alfred  Louis   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wessling,  Frederick  John    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Will,  Waldo  Theodore   Jefferson  Barracks, 

Mo. 

Willcockson,  Thomas  Hendricks    Loami,  111. 

Woodward,  Dean  Sanford Aurora,  Neb. 

Zohlen,  John,  B.  S Sheboygan,  Wis. 


Freshman  Class,  1910-1911. 

Ammerman,   Earl    Roy    Nevada,  Mo. 

Beykirch,  Joseph,   Jr East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Bouhasin,   Abraham    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bradley,  William  Charles   Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Dorsey,  John  Charlottetown,   Can. 

Dwyer,  Maurice  Francis,  A,  B Seattle,  Wash. 

Eskridge,  Seth  Lafayette   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Farrell,  James    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ferguson,  Roy   Ritchey,  Mo. 

Gentry,  Benjamin  Major  Venice,  111. 

Groom,  Robert   Belleville,  111. 

Haas,  Ferdinand  Franklin,  B.  S Washington,  111. 

Hayes,  John  Morris Decatur,  111. 

Hardesty,  John  Frank  Winfield,  Mo. 

Jones,  Vincent,  B.  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kistner,  Paul  Francis,  A.  B New  Albany,  Ind. 

Kowalsky,  Ezra  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lusk,  Francis,  A.  B Chicago,  111. 

Lonsway,  Maurice  Julius,  B.  S Fremont,  Ohio. 

Maher,  Paul  Patrick,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mattes,  Charles  Louis   Vera,  111. 

Mayes,  Corwin  Spencer  Illiopolis,  111. 

Mackey,  Dudley  Earl   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McConnell,  William  John   Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Niessen,  Edmond  Henry,  A.  B Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

O'Connor,  Thomas  Augustine,  A.  B Fulton,  Mo. 

O'Reilly,   Edward  Martin    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robinson,    John    Liberty,  Mo. 

Rohrer,  Pius,  A.  B Spokane,  Wash. 

Rowe,  Harold    Willow  Springs,  Mo. 

Ruyavitz,  Joseph   Mt.  Vernon,  111. 
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Ryan,  William  Daw Bloomington,  111. 

Schmidt,  Thomas   Edward Marathon,  Wis. 

Schnoebelen,  Paul  Carroll   North  Liberty,  Iowa. 

Schreiner,  Louis  Arthur,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schroeder,  Walter  Henry  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sherwin,  Charles   Winchester,  111. 

Tucker,  William,  A.   B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Timmerman,   Gerald   John St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thomsen,  Thomas  Frederick Charter  Oak,  Iowa. 

Tierney,  John  Leo,  A.  B ; Manchester,  Iowa. 

Toomey,   Noxon    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Waldman,  Joseph  Sterling St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wilson,  George  Wade,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wilson,  George  Wheeler   Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. 

Welch,  Allan   Lincoln,  111. 


Collegiate-Medical  Class,  1910-1911. 

Ayars,   Frank    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Barken,  Leo   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Barthels,  Herbert  Louis   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Berkson,  Carl  Hoffmann St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Birsner,  Louis  Joseph   Belleville,   111. 

Brouillard,   John    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Coller,  Frederick   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edwards,  Franklin  Thomas   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gootee,  Herbert   Loogootee,  Ind. 

Gentry,  Virgil  Lee    Venice,  111. 

Hall,  William  Lee  Greenville,  111. 

Haynes,  Solon  Earl    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hempstid,  Earl  Edwin  Burton,  Kan. 

Kilkeary,  Edward  Francis   Decatur,  111. 

Koessel,  Arthur   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Redington,  Crescent   Galesburg,  111. 

Ricketts,  Floyd  Blythe  Venice,  111. 

Stokes,  James  Bell   Excello,  Mo. 

Stoelzle,   Frank    Belleville,    111. 

Upshaw,  Harry  Thomas    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wagner,   John  N Ossian,  Iowa. 

Weiss,  Frank  Martin    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Welch,  Hooper  Winslow  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Special  Students. 

Dean,  William  Thomas,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McMurtrey,  Freeman  Howe   Salem,  Mo. 

Murphy,  Arthur  John    Howell,  Ind. 


Post-Graduates. 

Beitman,  Charles  Edward,  M.  D Skedee,  Okla. 

Halsey,  Thomas  Jefferson,  M.  D Rocheport,  Mo. 

Robinson,  John  Campbell,  M.  D McAlister,  Okla. 


Combined  Course  (B.  S.  aud  M.  D.) 

Bartlett,  Carl  Jackson Drewsey,  Ore. 

Hawker,   William   Davis Quincy,   111. 

Henry,    Sylvester    P Watson,  111. 

McConnell,  William  John   Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Murphy,  Arthur  John    Howell,  Ind. 

Redington,    Crescent    Galesburg,  111. 

Upshaw,  Harry  Thomas    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Summer  School,  1910. 

Back,  Frank  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bartlett,   Carl   Jackson    Drewsey,  Ore. 

Beatty,    James    Mascoutah,  111. 

Bolend,  Rex  George   Sulphur,  Okla. 

Bond,  Jesse  Fred   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boutros,  Charles  Edward   Enid,  Okla. 

Burgess,    True    Russellville,  Ark. 

Castle,   Leo    Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Clark,  Manvel  T.,  M.  D Temple,  Okla. 

Crossan,  John  Wesley   Eldora,  Iowa. 

Davis,  Dr.  Wheeler   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Douglas,    Edmond    Hillsboro,    111. 

Ernst,  Edwin   Charles    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Furlong,  Joseph  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentry,  Benjamin  Major Venice,  111. 

Ghio,  Humbert    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Goin,  Lowell  Sidney , Charter  Oak,  Iowa. 
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Greer,  Joe  Madison    Tarkio,  Mo. 

Guthrey,  Claude   Marshall,  Mo. 

Howard,  Frederick  Charles   Lebanon,  111. 

Keller,  Rev.  Carl   Centaur,  Mo. 

Knabb,    Henry    Springfield,  Mo. 

Lipsky,  Jacob  Samuel   Alton,  111. 

Lowrey,  Lawson  Gentry Excelsior   Springs, 

Mo. 

McKay,  James  Clyde   Kennett,  Mo. 

McMurtry,  Freeman   Howe    Salem,  Mo. 

Mason,  James  Patrick  Dyer   New  Truxton,  Mo. 

Mickenik,    Francesco    Kirksville,  Mo. 

Miller,  Chas.  Henry St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Moore,  Neil    White  Oak,  Mo. 

Murphy,  Arthur  John Howell,  Ind. 

Ohrt,  Harold  Frederick  Burlington,    Iowa. 

O'Reilly,  Edmond  Martin   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pazdrey,  Ivan    Galicia,  Austria. 

Poehl,  George  William St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robins,   Julius    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robinson,    John    Liberty,  Mo. 

Rodenbaugh,  Frederick  Hase St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rollinson,  Charles  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Rosegren,   Oliver    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rudner,  Henry   Memphis,  Tenn. 

Ryan,   William    Bloomington,  111. 

Schaaf ,  Fritz  Hans Giessen,  Germany. 

Scherer,  Philip  Harrison    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sellmeyer,  Bernard  Leo    Glasgow,  Mo. 

Singer,  Frederick,  M.  D Pueblo,  Colo. 

Spalding,   Louis   Napoleon    Columbia,   Mo. 

Stadtherr,    Anthony    Gibbon,   Minn. 

Stein,  Arthur  William Belleville,   111. 

Stewart,  William  Cyrus    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Toomey,    Noxon    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vohs,   Carl    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wagner,  Matthias  Ambrose Sidney,  Ohio. 

Will,  Waldo   Mehlville,   Mo. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  St.  Louis 
Dental  College 


Senior    Class,    1910-1911. 

Arnoldi,  Herman  Albert   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bellew,  Oscar  Edward Kenosha,  Wis. 

Bishop,   Grover   Cleveland    Cardwell,  Mo. 

Boos,    Jacob    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Caldwell,   George  Thomas Fairfield,  111. 

Clugston,  Frank  Albert  Cherokee,  Kan. 

Cook,  Robert  Taylor  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Dallas,  William  Buell    Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Duffendack,  Jose  Fred  Wellington,   Mo. 

Gaines,  William  Elmer   Brunswick,  Mo. 

Garrell,  Clarence  Edgar   Upper  Alton,  111. 

Hemker,  Russell  Clarence   Catawissa,  Mo. 

Jacobi,  Joseph  Godleib    Martinsburg,  Mo. 

Lasker,  Albert  Irwin   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lehane,  James  Cornelius   Junction  City,  Mo. 

Loberg,  Elmer  Mordecai Lixville,  Mo. 

Mason,  James  Patrick  New   Truxton,   Mo. 

McConaghie,  Vernard  David    Oakdale,  111. 

McDonald,   Robert  Benton Clark,  Mo. 

Mense,  Raymond  Carl   Washington,  Mo. 

Morrison,  Albert  Dale   Kansas. 

Mudd,  Benjamin   DeSales Silex,   Mo. 

Murphey,  Edward  Eugene   Winona,  Mo. 

Outzen,  Clarence  Albert   Richfield,  Utah. 

Pfeffer,  Louis   William    Columbia,  111. 

Poff,  Delbert  Wesley   Olney,  111. 

Reed,  Oscar  Roy   Labadie,  Mo. 

Ring,  William  Henry   Noble,  111. 

Spalding,  Napoleon  Louis    Columbia,  Mo. 

Staikoff,  Delcho  Roshlevsky    Merchlery,  Bulgaria. 

Sunderman,  William  Everett    Bible   Grove,   111. 

Williams,  Joseph  Henry   Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Whitney,  Frank  B Cherokee,  Kan. 
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Junior  Class,  1910-1911. 

Babski,  Wladislaus  Leo   Germany. 

Baker,   Sylvester    Missouri. 

Barrowman,   Robert  Bruce    Utah. 

Bierbaum,  Fred  Herman   Missouri. 

Boggs,  Ben  Curtis   Illinois. 

Bray,  Willis  Jennings   Illinois. 

Chase,  Charles  Squires   Illinois. 

Clark,  George  Albert   Montana. 

Deibert,  Hugo  Louis   Illinois. 

Duguay,  Lucien  Joseph   Missouri. 

Fisher,  Lewis  Elmer  Illinois. 

Ghio,  Humbert  Stephen  Missouri. 

Gilliland,   Charles    Missouri. 

Grow,  Simon   Missouri. 

Grodski,  Walter  Joseph  Missouri. 

Hoxmeier,  Nicholas  Theodore Illinois. 

Hudson,  Woodland    Arkansas. 

James,  Oliver  Cicero  Missouri. 

Jureidini,  Alexander,  M.  D Egypt. 

Luecke,  Herman  George Missouri. 

McFarland,  Frederick  Duncan    Indiana. 

Monch,  Theodore  Antonio   South   America. 

Montgomery,  James  Albert    North    Dakota. 

Montgomery,  Samuel  Francis   North    Dakota. 

Montgomery,    Lou    Clayton    Missouri. 

Myers,  Ira  Harry  Missouri. 

Oberndorfer,   Leo  Michael    Missouri. 

O'Brien,   Cornelius   Alphonso    Missouri. 

Ostfeld,   Simon    Missouri. 

Rapp,    Daniel    Webster    Missouri. 

Higgle,  Harry  Lyon    Missouri. 

Ruester,  Val    Missouri. 

Shea,   Leo   Frederick    '.  Missouri. 

Spoeneman,   Carl  August   Missouri. 

Stamm,  Harry  Mathias Missouri. 

Tanner,   Samuel   Roland    Missouri. 

Uyeno,    Toichiro    Japan. 

Vail,   Walter    Missouri. 

Vandas,   George   James    Missouri. 

Vaughn,  Ross    Illinois. 

Witbrodt,  Felix  Joseph Michigan. 

Zaugg,    Frederick    Cook    Missouri. 
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Freshman  Class,  1910-1911. 

Ailworth,   John   Forrest    Missouri. 

Berry,  Albert  Harrison   Illinois. 

Bozworth,    Ralph    Missouri. 

Bristow,   Emmett  Albion    Illinois. 

Bullington,  Frank   Kansas. 

Cantrell,   Roscoe    Missouri. 

Caplin,  Abel  Arthur Missouri. 

Carlstead,  Edward  Robert   Missouri. 

Casselman,  Frank  Charles   Illinois. 

Demko,  Charles    Missouri. 

Dunhaupt,  Irwin  Brown Missouri. 

Engel,  Arthur  Charles   Illinois. 

Fitzgerald,  Eugene  William    Missouri. 

Gaus,  Fred  John   Missouri. 

Gerber,  Clarence    Illinois. 

Gore,  Olin  Hatten Illinois. 

Hart,   Ralph    Illinois. 

Harrison,  Albert  "Wager   Illinois. 

Jernigan,  George  Claudius   Arkansas. 

Johnson,  John  Wiley   Missouri. 

Johansen,  John  Louis   Missouri. 

Kavanaugh,  Earl  Harold    Missouri. 

Kays,  Harvey   Missouri. 

Keuter,  Joseph  Johti   Iowa. 

Kolb,    Arthur    Albert    Missouri. 

Leber,  Edward  Joseph    Missouri. 

Lewis,  John  Anderson  Arkansas. 

Livesay,  George  Monroe Illinois. 

McGee,   Carroll Missouri. 

McCafferty,  James  Basquill Missouri. 

Menestrina,  Ernest  Philip  Missouri. 

Moss,  Wilfred  Samuel   Arkansas. 

Mulcrone,  William  Michigan. 

Nelgner,  Harry  DeWitt  Missouri. 

Osterheld,  Fred  Block Missouri. 

Paquin,  Ozias  Mullally   Missouri. 

Paul,  Jacob  Louis   Missouri. 

Pearce,  Carl  Chaney Missouri. 

Prieor,  Orlando  Hugo  Louis Missouri. 

Probe,  Leo  Missouri. 

Roneberger,    Rudolph Missouri. 
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Searle,  Alec  Francis  England. 

Singler,  Harry  Benjamin   Illinois. 

Smith,  Robert  Franklin    Missouri. 

Springer,   Louis   George    Missouri. 

Storer,  Carl  Ross Kansas. 

Summa,  Hugo  Carl Missouri. 

Sydnor,  Harry  Missouri. 

Teuteberg,  Oscar  Emil    Missouri. 

Tilton,  Glenford  Kansas. 

Trigg,  Percy  John    Missouri. 

Waters,  Guy  Webster Illinois. 

Wessels,  William   Missouri. 

Wiedmer,  Walter  Louis  Missouri. 

Yahlem,   Charles    Missouri. 

Special  Student 

Robinson,  Francis   Ohio. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  St.  Louis 
University  Institute  of  Law 


Senior  Class,  1910-1911. 

Achenbach,   Herman  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Arevalo,  Mariano   Hernandez    Torreon  Coah,  Mex. 

Baron,   Max    G. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Benoist,  Charles  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Block,  Walter  Lambert,  LL.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boisaubin,  Vincent  L.,  A.  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brennan,  Edward  J.,  A.  B Providence,  R.  I. 

Bruening,   Bertha    M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Budde,  Henry  J De  Soto,  Mo. 

Burns,  John  Lawrence Silex,  Mo. 

Connell,   James   J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Doerflinger,   Chester  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Doyle,  Adele  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gilles,  Charles  N Clayton,   Mo. 

Goebel,  Otto  E Alton,  Iowa. 

Grace,  Thomas,  Jr St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gubernator,  Edward    S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Guedry,  Benjamin  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hilmer,  August  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hochberg,  Edward    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jacobsmeyer,  Harry  S.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jones,  Douglas  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Joplin,  Wayman   C '. Eureka,  Mo. 

Lancaster,  Richard  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lashly,   Arthur   V Webster  Grove,  Mo. 

Lynn,  Jesse  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McDonald,  Joseph  Icabod,  B.  S St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

McCarthy,  John  R St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McDermott,  James  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Maguire,  Mary  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Murdoch,  Charles  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Murphy,  Thomas  H.,  Jr Tuxedo,  Mo. 

O'Boyle,  Rose   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Ross,   Anna    L Novelty,  Mo. 

Sandoval,  Carlos  M.,  A.  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schiek,  Walter  W Freeburg,  111. 

Stack,  Aloysius  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sullivan,  Raymond  Stanislaus,  A.  B Denver,  Colo. 

Susanka,  William    Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Thielecke,  Erwin  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tobin,  John  C,  A.  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wolff,  Clarence  L Clayton,  Mo. 

Wheeling,    William    E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Zinser,  Emil  W Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Junior  Class,  1910-1911. 

Adams,  C.  Henry,  A.  B New  Orleans,  La. 

Altman,  Abe   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bender,  John  R.,  A.  M Sutton,  Neb. 

Boxerman,  Joseph  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brueggeman,  Arthur  Richard   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chapman,  Wilton  D Litchfield,  111. 

Chouteau,  Auguste   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cooke,  Henry  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Devine,    Grover   W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dockery,  Raymond  E.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eberle,  Alphonse  G.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ehrhart,  John  D Areola,  111. 

Ermatinger,  Walter  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fabick,  Oliver  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Finnegan,  John  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Greene,  Arthur  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gillespie,  Francis  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Grodzki,  William  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hahn,  Herbert  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Higley,    Leo    W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henderson,  Devereaux  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hess,  John  G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hollos,  Aurelia  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Holman,  Roy  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jacoby,  Charles  A.   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jones,  J.  Chester,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lochmoeller,  William  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lyster,  Thomas  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Maginn,  Leo  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mathews,  Thomas  A , Evansville,  111. 

Miller,  Clayton  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Moran,  Robert  E Areola,  111. 

Morris,  Arthur  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Murray,  George  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O'Brien,  Thomas  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Painter,  Earl  H Pekin,  111. 

Prill,  Max   G Centralia,  111. 

Rueschhoff,   John   B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ruschhaupt,  Harry  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schloemer,  Joseph  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tobin,  Edward  L.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thierauf,  Harry  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Van  Riper,  Walker  M.,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Victor,  Orvill  O St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vogel,  Albert  G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Waechter,  James  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Walz,  Albert   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Walz,  Frank St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Westhues,  Henry  J Glasgow,  Mo. 

Wood,  Margaret  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Freshman  Class,  1910-1911. 

Anderson,  Peter  Henry  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bates,  William  Maffit  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Becker,  Elmar  Bernard  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Blank,  Oscar  T St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charleville,  Oliver  Martin   Brickeys,  Mo. 

Clark,  George  Frankton   Eldred,  111. 

Claudy,  Harry  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Coleman,  John  Bernard Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Deaver,  Robert  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Donnelly,  Philip,  Jr Lebanon,  Mo. 

Donovan,   Norbert  Joseph    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Donovan,  Harold  Aloysius   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dougherty,  James  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Farrell,  Chester  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gaertner,  Irvin  Robert   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Garesche,  Ferdinand  Aloysius,  A.  B Madison,  111. 

Gunn,  Thomas  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Habenicht,  Oscar   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Harrington,  Rutherford  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henderson,  George   W.   Jr., St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Honig,  Louis  O St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hughes,  Joseph  Paul   Liberty,  Mo. 

Hyde,  Chester  Butler,  A.  B Decatur,  111. 

Jones,  Wilfred  Hunt,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kennah,  Joseph  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kiely,  Francis  Joseph  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kilgen,  Alfred  George  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kreitner,  Eugene  William    Belleville,  111. 

Lindauer,  Hilmer  Charles  New  Athens,  111. 

Lund,  Victor  Walter   Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

McGovern,  Lawrence  Joseph  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McCormick,  Walter  R St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McLaughlin,  James  Joseph   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McXamara,  Charles  Z St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Maguire,  John  Thomas,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Maher,   Edgar  Vincent    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mansfield,  Columbus   Sarsfield   Grant,  Mont. 

Martin,  Charles  Sheldon  Troy,  Mo. 


Miller,  George  Henry St.  Lou 

Monti,  Edward  Joseph  St.  Lou 

Moser,  Gerald  R St.  Lou 

Myland,  Frank  Aloysius   St.  Lou 

Nunn,  John  Bernard  St.  Lou 

Neumann,  Charles  A.,  A.  B St.  Lou 

Newman,  Robert  Charles   St.  Lou 

O'Laughlin,  John   St.  Lou 

O'Leary,  John  Francis  St.  Lou 

Pastelnick,  Jacob St.  Lou 

Philibert,  Pierre  Albert  St.  Lou 

Philipson,  Benjamin   St.  Lou 

Porter,  Herbert  E St.  Lou 

Rigby,  Robert  Emmett    St.  Lou 

Rollinson,  Charles  William    St.  Lou 

Sacks,  Paul    St.  Lou 

Sammelman,  Charles,  W.  S.,  B.  S St.  Lou 

Sanford,  Clark  Fletcher St.  Lou 

Sauer,  Walter  A.,  B.  S St.  Lou 

Schulze,  George  Louis   St.  Lou 

Sebek,  Francis  George,  Jr St.  Lou 
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Sieh,  Francis  Leo  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Slack,  Richard  Higgins  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smith,  Conynsgby  Newbold   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smith,  Benjamin  Hugh,  B.  Pd Clayton,  Mo. 

Stoeckel,  Anthony  John  Belleville,  111. 

Stoegerer,  Francis  Joseph   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Specking,  Roscoe  Conkling   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stanton,  Robert  Francis  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sullivan,  Frank  Daniel   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tharp,  Claude  Roy. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ude,  Waldemar,  M.  D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wagner,  Anthony  Charles Lindsay,  Neb. 

Wenstrand,  Carl  Gustavius,  A.  B Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Wier,  Don  James St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Willecken,  Arthur  David   Maplewood,  Mo. 

Wilder,  William  Russell   St.  Genevieve,  Mo. 

Willef ord,  Baily  G.  Washington,  Ind. 

Wise,  Philip  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wood,  Louis  R St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wyers,  Charles  Alexander,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Zachritz,  Arthur  Lawrence   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance 


Freshman  Class,  1910-1911. 

Bakewell,  Edward  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Barth,  John  H Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Beck,  John  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Beyersdorfer,  Edward  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Burgess,  Francis  G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Connor,  William  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Crean,  John  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Croak,  Francis  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Daly,  Richard  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Darst,  Joseph  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dorr,  Oliver  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Erker,  George  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Feager,  Florence  T St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Griesedieck,   Robert  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gunn,  Thomas  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Holtz,  Harry  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Judge,  Sylvester  C,  Jr St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Keevil,  Albert  S.,  Jr  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kelley,  William  T Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Kelly,  Thomas  G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kinsella,  Thomas  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Klausner,  Gustave  K St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Leacock,  Robert  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Loewe,  Robert  H East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Mason,  George  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Meyers,  Arthur  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nester,  Martin  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Neumann,   Joseph   A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pickel,  Erwin  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Provaznek,  Rudolph  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Quinn,   James   J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rapp,  Ralph   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Roeslein,  Fred  L Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Rothweiler,  Gustave  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Redden,  Raymond  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rueve,  John  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schatzman,  Louis  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schroeder,  John  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Shaw,  John  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smith,  George  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Waldon,  Raymond  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Walsh,   William  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wheeler,  James  R St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wheeler,  John  I St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Whelan,  Richard  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Whyte,  Joseph  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  School  of 
Divinity 


1910-1911 

Arenas,   Victoriano    Becerril   de   Campos 

Palencia,  Spain. 

Benoit,  Francis  W Bochum,  Germany. 

Bilgery,  Conrad Guttingen,  Ct.  Thur- 

gan,  Switzerland. 

Blakely,  Paul  L Covington,  Ky. 

Brainard,  R.  Henry  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brooks,  Rev.  Robert  M New  Orleans,  La. 

Busch,  Francis  X St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Cain,  Mark  A Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Calhoun,  Rev.  Edward  J Jacksonville,  111. 

Carey,  Thomas  A New  Orleans,  La. 

Cloud,  Charles  H Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Coady,  Daniel  M Bellerieve,  111. 

Cogley,  William  E Emmett,  Mich. 

Corboy,  William  J Limerick,  Ireland. 

Cornell,  Rev.  Walter  G Chicago,  111. 

Dannegger,  Ernest   Munich,  Bavaria. 

Deglman,  Francis  G Mankato,  Minn. 

Deignan,  Hugh  P Ballinamore,  Coun- 
ty Leitrim,  Ireland. 

Derschug,  Gregory  J Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Driscoll,  William  H   Boston,  Mass. 

Ehrhard,  Henry  R St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Esmaker,  John  B  Richmond,  Ind. 

Farinha,  Joachim Pezo,  Portugal. 

Ferreira,  John  Oporto,  Portugal. 

Flynn,  Hubert  J San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Flynn,  Joseph  C Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Foss,  Francis  X  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Foulkes,  Rev.  David  J Wicklow,  Ireland. 

Fox,  Rev  Albert  C Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Froebes,  Rev.  Philip  W Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Galtes,  Paul  P Bakersfield,  Cal. 

Garesche,  Edward  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gearon,  John  J San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Goll,  Louis  J Marbach,  Germany. 

Hamill,  Ignatius  A Chicago,  111. 

Hamilton,  David  E Boone,  Iowa. 

Hecken,  Henry  K.    Waldniel,    Rhine 

Province,  Germany 

Hendrix,  Rev.  William  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hermans,  Henry  A Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Horst,  Joseph  J Duesseldorf ,         Ger- 
many. 

Hutchinson,  Daniel  D New  Orleans,  La. 

Kane,  William  T Chicago,   111. 

Kaufmann,  Alfred   Soleure,  Switzerland 

Kearns,  Clarence  J Louisville,  Ky. 

Keel,  Aloysius  J St.  Gall,  Switzerland 

Keel,  Robert St.  Gall,  Switzerland 

Kelley,  Robert  M Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Kelly,  Rev.  James  L Chicago,  111. 

Kiefer,  Joseph  F Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

King,  Charles  F Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

Kuhnmuench,  Rev.  Otto  J Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Leahy,  Rev.  William  J Wisner,  Neb. 

Lomasney,  Patrick  J Ballynamodough, 

Kilworth,      County 
Cork,  Ireland. 

McKernan,  Rev.  Francis  A Indianapolis,  Ind. 

McKervey,  Rev.  J.  Hasson  Macon,  Ga. 

McLaughlin,  Joseph  A Chicago,  111. 

McNamara,  Rev.  Stephen  E Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Madden,  John  P San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Meyer,  Rev.  Francis  J Chicago,  111. 

Miner,  Edward  F Detroit,  Mich. 

Moran,  Edward  J Boston,  Mass. 

Mortell,  John  T Chicago,  111. 

Murphy,  Timothy  L San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Nash,  John  J Chicago,  111. 

O'Connor,  James  V Springfield,  Mo. 

O'Neill,  James  R Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Oliver,  Eugene  S Eureka,  Nev. 

Palmer,  Rev.  Mark  L Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pernin,  Claude  J Chicago,  111. 
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Phillips,  Patrick  J Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Power,  John   Clonmel,   Ireland. 

Reilly,  Christopher  A Parsons,  Kan. 

Riester,  Albert  C Galion,  Ohio. 

Rohde,  Aloysius  H Newport,  Ky. 

Rudden,  Francis  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ryan,  Charles  M Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Schmitt,   James   S Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Schuetz,  Rev.  Charles  E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shanley,  George  P Chicago,  111. 

Shea,  Eugene  I Odebolt,  Iowa. 

Smith,  Rev.  Thomas  J Omaha,  Neb. 

Smith,  Rev.  William  E Spokane,  Wash. 

Sullivan,  Florence  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Supersaxo,  Basil    Saas-Fee,   Canton 

Valais,  Switzerland 

Usher,  Rev.  John  V Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Wallace,  Rev.  James  J New  Orleans,  La. 

Walters,  Augustine  W Amern    St.    Georg, 

Germany. 

Wels,  Joseph  H Kamenz,  Saxony. 

Wilczewski,  Joseph  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Winters,   Victor    St.  Gall,  Switzerland 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  School  of 
Philosophy  and  Science 


1910-1911 

Bockhorst,  Aloysius  H Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Brennan,  John  A Dushore,  Pa. 

Bundschuh,  William  I Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Camenzind,  Albert  J Toledo,  Ohio. 

Clifford,  John  J Chicago,    111. 

Conway,  John  F Georgetown,  Colo. 

Corey,  Anthony  H Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 

Cronin,  Timothy  A Duagh,  Kerry,  Ire- 
land. 

D'Haene,  Ormond  P Detroit,  Mich. 

Donnelly,  Thomas  J Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dowd,  William  A Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Downing,  William  F St.  Mary's,  Kan. 

Egan,  Thomas  A Chicago,  111. 

Gerst,  Francis  J Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Golden,  John  M Denver,  Colo. 

Gruenthaner,  Michael  J Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Grueter,  Albert  B Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Harder,  Robert  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Joliat,  Joseph   Louisville,  Ohio. 

Kane,  Terence  T Chicago,  111. 

Kelly,  Aloysius  T Omaha,  Neb. 

Kilian,  John  A Landehausen,  Baden, 

Germany. 

Killacky,  Urban  H Chicago,  111. 

Krost^  John  G Hammond,  Ind. 

Kuenzel,  Anthony  R Washington,  Mo. 

Macelwane,  James  B Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Magee,  William  M Chicago,  111. 

McCarthy,  Raphael  C Marquette,  Mich. 

McMahon,  Martin  J Chicago,  111. 

Mentag,  Joseph  P Michigan  City,  Ind. 
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Meskell,  James  A Chicago,  111. 

Morgan,   Edward  J Shullsburg,  Wis. 

Murray,  Bernard  J Denver,  Colo. 

Neu,  Bernard  A Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

O'Brien,  Joseph  E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O'Regan,  James  J Chicago,  111. 

Paruzynski,  William  F Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Phee,  Martin  J Chicago,  111. 

Preuss,  Francis  A  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Puhl,  Louis  J Maumee,  Ohio. 

Regnet,  Henry  H Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Reilly,  Ignatius  T Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rohr,  Paul  G Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rooney,  Richard  R Superior,  Wis. 

Ryan,  William  A Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ryan,  William  J Newport,  Ky. 

Scherer,  Peter  J Hammond,   Ind. 

Schmitt,  Alphonse  R Toledo,  Ohio. 

Schwitalla,  Alphonse  M Benthen,  Silesia, 

Germany. 

Seymour,  Walter  M Detroit,  Mich. 

Shea,  Robin  J Hamilton,  Canada. 

Sipchen,  George  M Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Smith,  Francis  J Chicago,  111. 

Sullivan,  Charles  P Evanston,  111. 

Sullivan,  James  G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Walsh,  James  F Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Weisenhorn,  Carl  M Quincy,  111. 

Young,  William  J Chicago,  111. 

Zurlinden,  Edgar  J Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Register  of  Students  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences 


Junior  Class,  1910-1911. 

Brandenburg,  Francis   J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brennan,  Thomas  P Clearwater,   Kan. 

Cook,  John  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Denvir,  Francis  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eberle,  Arthur  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frank,  Leo  P Wellston,  Mo. 

Lavin,  Patrick  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lumaghi,  Octavius  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Padberg,  John  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Templeman,  Louis  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thole,  J.  Bernard St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Werckmann,  John  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Sophomore  Class,  1910-1911. 

Baldwin,  Laurence  E East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Bannerman,  James  Keating  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Borgmeyer,  C.  Joseph St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Carroll,  James  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clarke,  Powhatan  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Erker,  Eugene  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fowler,  Francis  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Heckmann,  Frederick  A St.   Charles,  Mo. 

Hennerich,  Walter  E '. . . .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hoffman,  Frederic  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lanigan,  Francis  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McMahon,  Bernard  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Muckermann,  Christopher  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O'Reilly,  Robert  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Otten,   Bernard    T. .......................... .  Florissant,    Mo. 

Peitzmeier,  John  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Temme,  J.  Francis  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tobin,  Francis  R   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wojciechowski,  Peter  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Freshman  Class,  1910-1911. 

Anderson,  Oliver  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Betz,  Edward  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brennan,  John  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dahm,  Henry  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Doering,  Hubert  R St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Donnewald,  G.  Elmer  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fillmore,  Osceola  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Garesche,  J.  Keating St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gummersbach,  Louis  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hahn,  Siegfried  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hawk,  John  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Heffernan,  Dean  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Heidemann,  Joseph  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hellrung,  Francis   J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Higgins,  Edward  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Holten,  Joseph  T East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Huelsemann,  Edward  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Frederick  S Denver,  Colo. 

Leiweke,  Otto   '. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Le  Master,  Collins  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lynam,  Thomas  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Morrison,  R.  Bakewell  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Moser,  Leo,  Jr St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nester,  William  A East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Powell,  Randolph  R St.  Louis,  .Mo. 

Purcell,  Edward  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Riley,  Joseph  A St  Louis,  Mo. 

Ryan,  Francis  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schaefer,  Michael  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sheehy,  Edward  St.  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stoppe,  J.  Leo   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Templeman,  Francis  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Troy,  John  F East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Walsh,  J.  Kennedy St.  Louis,  Mo. 

White,  Benedict  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wille,  Raymond  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Zeibig,  Charles  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Special  Students,  1910-1911. 

Chaudet,  William  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elkins,  Howard  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Farrell,  Doddridge    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ferno,  T.  Guy St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Funsch,  Clarence  E St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Gasaway,  Edwin  L Litchfield,   111. 

Keiner,  Harry  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kohl,  Edward  Belleville,   111. 

Mosby,  Hugh  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Murray,  Edward  S.,  Jr Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Niedner,  Ludwig  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Powell,  Chester  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reis,  Edwin  V Belleville,   111. 

Reynolds,  T.  Emmett  Collinsville,  111. 

Shea,  John  A Princeton,  Ind. 

Timberman,  De  Wilton   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tripodi,   Antonio    Monticello,  Ind. 

Wagner,  John  J Cynthiana,  Ind. 

Warren,  Halleck    Orchardville,   111. 

Warren,  Oscar   Orchardville,   111. 

Whyte,  Joseph  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Summary  by  Countries  and  States 


Arizona  1 

Arkansas   7 

Austria    1 

Bulgaria    1 

California  7 

Canada  2 

Colorado   9 

Connecticut    1 

Egypt 1 

England   1 

Georgia   2 

Germany 11 

Idaho   1 

Illinois   147 

Indiana       15 

Iowa   23 

Ireland   6 

Japan 1 

Kansas   15 

Kentucky 4 

Louisiana   5 

Massachusetts  2 

Mexico 3 

Michigan 12 

Minnesota    6 

Missouri 485 

Montana    2 

Nebraska   7 

Nevada  1 


New  York 10 

North  Carolina 1 

North  Dakota 2 

Norway   1 

Ohio   28 

Oklahoma    9 

Oregon   1 

Pennsylvania 4 

Portugal   2 

Rhode  Island 1 

South  Dakota 1 

Spain   1 

Switzerland   6 

Syria 1 

Tennessee    1 

Texas  1 

Utah    2 

Venezuela 1 

Washington   3 

Wisconsin    22 

Wyoming  1 

Total  878 

United  States  839 

Foreign  Countries   39 

States  represented 35 

Foreign  Countries  15 
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Degrees  Conferred ,  1 909  - 1 9 1 0 


The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 

Hon.  John  W.  Noble    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hon.  O'Neill    Ryan    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 

Robert  Wilson  Allen Donnellson,  111. 

Cecil  Heber  Baker    Altamont,  111. 

Roy  Clifford  Berry,  B.  S Harrisburg,  111. 

Lawrence  Bernard  Bitz,  A.  B.,  Ph.  B Evansville,  Ind. 

Harry  James  Blount   Potosi,  Mo. 

Frank  Alfred  Boeckman   La  Crosse,  Wis. 

William  Burley  Bowman   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tulley  Van   Boyd    Anna,  111. 

James  Erman  Bridgwater   Norman,  Okla. 

Edward  Philip  Buddy,  B.  S St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Ernest  Edwin  Bullard  Lowder,  111. 

Walter  August  Burg   Elkhart,  Wis. 

Cyril  Ebert  Clymer    El  Reno,  Okla. 

Adolphus  Jackson  Crider   Freeburg,  Mo. 

Alfred  Fred  Eckert   Millstadt,  111. 

Adolph  Matthew  Evetz,  B.  S. . ...  Carroll,  Iowa. 

Leon    Feinstein    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  Ozro  Finney,  B.   S Kennett,  Mo. 

Alonzo  Leo  Fitzporter,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

George   William  Flynn    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Maximilian   William   Gansloser    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Albert  Jacob  Griot St.  Louis,  Mo. 

George  Augustus  Griot  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Claude   Dickerson   Halley    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Michel  Hanna,  B.  S Zagazig,  Egypt. 

Louis   Andrew    Heely    East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Simeon    Hopper    Cambridge,  Idaho. 

Kenneth  Bowles  Huffman    Bentonville,  Ark. 

Robert  Leonidas  Kane    Raleigh,  111. 
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Granville  Kerley    Simpson,  111. 

John  Tyler  Keyton,  B.  S# Rockwood,  111. 

Julius  Peter  Kissel    Belleville,  111. 

Herman  Michael   Roller,  B.   S Davenport,  Iowa. 

Louis  Robert  Roller,  B.  S Davenport,  Iowa. 

Edward   Rultgen    Fredonia,  Wis. 

Louis   Clifton   Ruyrkendall    Leonard,  Tex. 

David   Lamb    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Claude  Lorraine  La  Rue,  B.  S New  Burnside,  111. 

Frank  La  Rue   Dexter,  Mo. 

Horace  Archie  Lowe    Birwich,  Mo. 

Harold  McDonald    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ruben  Ferdinand  Martin   Ackley,  Iowa. 

Milton  Montague  Meyers    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Lester  Millikin,  Ph.  G Greenway,  Ark. 

John  Benjamin  Morgan    Rinmundy,  111. 

Edward  Sarsfield  Murphy,  A.  B Anniston,  Ala. 

Cornelius  Aloysius  O'Connell,  B.  S Lima,  Ohio. 

Orvil   O'Neal    McLeansboro,  111. 

James  Madison   Pctts    Sullivan,  Mo. 

John  Leo  Price  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

George   Carlos   Remley    Orrick,  Mo. 

Charles    Edward    Schleeter    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lawrence   Schlenker    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Leo  Sebastian  Schumacher    Edwardsville,  111. 

Claude   Lucullus    Sellers    Ossawattomie,  Ran. 

Allen  Henry  Shemwell,  B.   S Birdsville,  Ry. 

Bernard  Louis  Spitzig,  A.  B Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Arthur  Louis  Sprenger,  B.  S Peoria,  111. 

Arthur  Francis  Sternfels   Belle  Rive  P.  O.,  La. 

Roderick  Dhu  Streetor   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Anthony  Suldane    Chicago,  111. 

Alois  Edward  Turek    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wellington  Clarence  Van  Wormer Virden,  111. 

Ethan  Esley  Waggoner  Ponca  City,  Okla. 

Claude   Ernest   Wardleigh    Ogden,  Utah. 

Leo   Archibald  Will    Herrin,  111. 

Homer   Bryant  Willcoxson    Loami,  111. 

Edward   Marsh  Williams,   M.    S Darlington,  Wis. 
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The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 

Francis    G.    Cunningham    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Edward  B.  Danenhower    Glen  Echo  Park,  Mo. 

Henry  Davis,  B.  Pd Fredericktown,  Mo. 

Thomas  A.  Dwyer,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eugene  A.  Fusz St.  Louis,  Mo. 

James  J.  Giblin Mankato,  Minn. 

James  G.  Glynn  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

George  A.  Hodgman   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henry  T.  Lindsay   Fox  Lake,  Wis. 

Francis  A.  Mohr   St-  Louis,  Mo. 

Thomas    X.   Morris St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Marion  G.   Porter    Chenoa,  111. 

Lamont   H.    Roberts St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  H.   Singleton    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edward  A.  Steele    .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Carl   E.  J.   Wiegmann    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

James  G.  Whyte,  D.  D.  S Kirkwood,  Mo. 


The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

Leon   John  Bernal    St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Charles   Joseph  Ball    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  Bowen   Fletcher    Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Edward    Granger    Chamois,  Mo. 

Green  Berry  Greer   Searcy,  Ark. 

Armin  Richard  Herman   Freeburg,  111. 

Richard  George  Heublein  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edward  Monroe  Hodge   Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Lester  Carl  Holt  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Samuel  Gale  Jones   Fordyce,  Ark. 

Karl   Ingwald  Kobbervig   Everett,  Wash. 

William  London   Marlow    Kennett,  Mo. 

Frederick  Werner  Miller   Wright  City,  Mo. 

Lesley   Leroy   Moore    Blue  Springs,  Mo. 

Frederick  Cornelius  Niemiller   East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Aloys   John  Padberg    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elisha  Hamilton  Parrish    Arcadia,  Kan. 

Abraham    Romansky    • St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Walter   Otto  Schowengerdt    Chamois,  Mo. 

Arthur  Ervin  Smith   Pittsburg,  Kan. 
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William  Bailey   Taylor    St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Albert  Von  Nahmen   Wentzville,  Mo. 

Paul   John  Weckerly    Newburg,  Mo. 

William  Henry  Wells    Troy,  Mo. 

Arthur  Cleveland  Whitley   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
Rev.  William  J.  Engelen   M.     Glodbach,     Ger- 
many. 

Ralph  A.  Kinsella,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  C.  Tobin,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Science 

Edward  M.  Williams,  A.  B.,  B.  S St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

James  L.   Kelly    Chicago,  111. 

The  Degree  of  Electrical  Engineer 

Francis  W.  L.   Peebles   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Edmund  C.  Albrecht    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robert  U.  Bakewell St.  Louis,  Mo. 

James  E.  Darst   Ferguson,  Mo. 

Edward  A.  Downey,  Jr St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robert   W.    Fillmore    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thomas  M.  Knapp    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  T.  Maguire   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Paul    P.   Maher    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thomas  A.  O'Connor Fulton,  Mo. 

Thomas   A.   O'Reilly St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thomas    Reyburn    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

George  C.  Ring   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reginald  R.  Ring   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  E.  Scully   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Paul  A.  Strerath   Schlebusch,  Germany 

Benjamin  F.   Thomas,  Jr Kirkwood,  Mo. 

William   J.   Tucker    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Leo  N.  Wall    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Richard  J.  Whelan    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

George  W.  Wilson,  Jr St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  A.  Wyers    St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

Roy   C.   Berry Harrisburg,  111. 

Julius  B.  Boehm   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edward  P.  Buddy   St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Harry  L.  Cornet   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Adolph  M.  Evetz    Carroll,  Iowa. 

William  O.  Finney   Kennett,  Mo. 

Michel    Hanna    Zagazig,  Egypt. 

John  Tyler  Keyton   Rockwood,  111. 

Herman  M.  Roller Davenport,  Iowa. 

Louis  R.  Roller Davenport,  Iowa. 

Claude   L.   La  Rue New  Burnside,  111. 

Cornelius  A.  O'Connell    Lima,  Ohio. 

Walter  A.  Sauer   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Leon  F.    Shackell    Columbia,  Mo. 

Allen  H.  Shemwell    Birdsville,  Ry. 

Arthur  L.  Sprenger   Peoria,  111. 


Certificate  of  Post-Graduate  Instruction 
School  of  Medicine 

John  William  Lindsay,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity,   1905     Orla,  Mo. 

Certificates  of  Interneship  in  St.  Louis  Obstetric  Dispensary 
School  of  Medicine 

Walter  August  Burg   Elkhart,  Wis. 

Claude    Dickerson   Halley    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Leo  Sebastian  Schumacher   Edwardsville,  111. 

Alois  Edward  Turek St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Leo  Archibald  Will    Herrin,  111. 

Certificates  of  Summer  School  Course 
School  of  Medicine 

Dr.  Manvel  T.  Clark,  University  of  Missouri, 

1899    Temple,  Okla. 

Dr.  Frederick    Singer,    Syracuse    University, 

1896    Pueblo,  Colo. 

Dr.  Wheeler  Davis,  Beaumont  Hospital  Med- 
ical  College,  1894    St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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General  Statement 


HISTORY 

The  foundation  of  St.  Louis  University  dates  back  to  1818,  three 
years  before  Missouri  became  a  State  of  the  Union. 

On  November  16th,  1818,  Right  Rev.  Louis  William  DuBourg, 
Bishop  of  Louisiana,  with  residence  in  St.  Louis,  opened  St.  Louis 
Academy  in  a  stone  building  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Third  and 
Market  streets.  It  was  under  the  control  of  Rev.  Francois  Niel  and 
other  secular  priests  attached  to  St.  Louis  Cathedral.  The  Academy 
expanded  into  St.  Louis  College  in  1820,  and  a  brick  building,  two 
stories  high,  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  on 
Walnut  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 

Although  the  college  was  successful  and  the  mother  of  many 
students  eminent  in  after  life,  yet  the  secular  clergy  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  attend  to  their  professorial  work  in  St.  Louis  College,  owing 
to  their  numerous  ecclesiastical  duties. 

In  consequence,  Bishop  DuBourg  had  intended  to  hand  the  in- 
stitution over  to  the  Jesuits  a  few  years  after  its  foundation,  for  he 
realized  that  its  existence  would  be  precarious  without  some  such 
guarantee  for  supplying  a  corps  of  trained  professors.  He  had, 
therefore,  made  application  to  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  of  Mary- 
land, but  his  request  could  not  be  granted,  as  the  establishments  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Georgetown  and  elsewhere  in  the  Eastern 
States  fully  occupied  all  the  members  at  that  time.  The  disap- 
pointment, however,  was  to  be,  only  temporary. 

Early  in  1823,  Bishop  DuBourg  visited  Washington  to  consult 
with  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  John  C. 
Calhoun,  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  Indian  affairs  of  his  diocese. 
Secretary  Calhoun  suggested  that  he  invite  the  Maryland  Jesuits 
to  give  him  their  assistance  in  his  difficult  pioneer  work.  DuBourg, 
thereupon,  again  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Provincial  of 
Maryland,  offering  to  make  over  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  his  Cathe- 
dral property  in  St.  Louis,  which  comprised  church  and  college,  as 
well  as  a  farm  near  Florissant,  Mo.,  for  an  Indian  Seminary,  if  the 
Jesuits  would  establish  themselves  in  his  diocese.  The  Provincial 
accepted  that  part  of  the  proposition  which  referred  to  the  Indian 
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Seminary,  but  stated  that  priests  could  not  then  be  spared  for  the 
St.  Louis  project. 

Thus,  finally  in  June,  1823,  the  Jesuits  from  Whitemarsh,  Mary- 
land, took  up  their  abode  at  Florissant,  where  they  opened  a  sem- 
inary for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians.  It  was  not  until  a  some- 
what later  date  that  they  yielded  to  Bishop  DuBourg's  urgent  solici- 
tations to  take  over  St.  Louis  College. 

The  last  session  of  the  college  under  its  old  management  was 
that  of  1826-27.  As  the  Jesuits  desired  to  have  a  boarding  school 
as  well  as  a  day  school,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  new  college 
structure  at  Washington  avenue  and  Ninth  street,  then  outside  the 
limits  of  St.  Louis,  on  property  donated  by  the  Bishop.  During  the 
interval  of  building,  the  Jesuits  accommodated  St.  Louis  pupils  at 
Florissant  late  in  the  session  of  1827-28,  where  also  the  entire  ses- 
sion of  1828-29  was  passed.  Thence  they  were  transferred  to  the 
new  building  in  St.  Louis,  where  classes  began  on  Nov.  2,  1829. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  a  Jesuit,  James  Marquette,  S.  J., 
who,  in  1673,  first  viewed  the  site  of  our  future  city,  and  when 
Pierre  Laclede  founded  St.  Louis  in  1764,  it  was  another  Jesuit, 
Sebastian  Meurin,  S.  J.,  who  first  ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  colonists,  who  were  all  Catholics. 

In  its  new  location  St.  Louis  College  flourished,  and  in  1832  re- 
ceived its  charter  as  a  University  by  act  of  the  Missouri  Legislature. 
The  president  at  once  set  about  the  preparatory  steps  for  organiz- 
ing the  post-graduate  faculties.  In  1834  the  Divinity  Faculty  was 
established,  but  in  1860  the  theological  students  were  transferred  to 
the  Jesuit  college  at  Boston,  Mass.  In  1836  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
was  constituted,  and  when  for  some  reason  it  became  inoperative 
in  1840,  a  new  faculty  was  organized  in  1842.  The  medical  school 
was  eminently  successful  until  1855,  when,  owing  to  the  Know 
Nothing  movement,  its  separation  from  the  University  was  deemed 
advisable.  A  Law  Faculty  was  organized  in  1843  and  continued  ses- 
sions until  1847. 

Owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the  business  districts,  the  Uni- 
versity site  became  unsuited  to  educational  purposes,  and  in  1888 
the  institution  was  transferred  to  a  new  and  more  favorable  situa- 
tion in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  The  undergraduate  department 
was  opened  on  Grand  Avenue  in  1888;  the  School  of  Philosophy  and 
Science,  Lindell  Boulevard,  in  1889;  the  School  of  Divinity  on  West 
Pine  Boulevard  in  1899. 

In  May,  1901,  two  of  the  best  medical  schools  of  the  State,  the 
Marion-Sims  Medical  College  and  the  Beaumont  Hospital  Medical 
College,  were  consolidated  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  ad- 
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vantages  which  they  offered.  This  consolidated  Marion-Sims-Beau- 
mont College  of  Medicine  was  acquired  by  the  St.  Louis  University 
in  May,  1903,  as  a  component  part  of  the  institution. 

A  School  of  Dentistry  was  added  in  1908  by  the  affiliation  of  the 
St.  Louis  Dental  College  with  the  University. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  The  Faculty  of  Law  was  re- 
stored, and  a  School  of  Advanced  Science  was  also  inaugurated. 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  was  organized  October  3, 
1910. 

St.  Louis  University  is  the  oldest  university  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Territory  and  probably  the  oldest  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river. 

DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.  B.)  is  conferred  upon 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  College  Course. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  is  conferred  upon 
those  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  combined 
College  and  Medical  Course — six  years;  also  on  those  who  have 
completed  the  four  years  College  Course,  with  the  exception  of 
either  Latin  or  Greek  or  both,  in  place  of  which  studies  one  modern 
language  for  two  years  and  a  group  of  subjects  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Mathematics,  assigned  by  the  Prefect  of  Studies  of  the 
College,  are  required. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Course  (A.  M.)  can  be  ob- 
tained by  one  year  of  graduate  study  in  the  University. 

The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  B.)  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  will  be  granted  only  after  successful  grad- 
uate courses. 

The  requirements  for  the  degrees  in  course  (M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  LL. 
B.,  B.  C.  S.,  etc.)  conferred  by  the  University  will  be  found  stated 
in  the  appropriate  places  under  the  different  departments. 

No  degrees  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  not  satisfied  their 
obligations  to  the  institution. 

Honorary  degrees  are  conferred  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  upon  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  litera- 
ture, science  or  the  professions. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

See  departments  of  Medicine,  Law,  Commerce  and  Finance, 
Arts  and  Sciences. 
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DISCIPLINE 

Regularity  in  attendance,  earnest  application  to  the  work 
assigned,  conformity  to  the  regulations,  and  gentlemanly  conduct 
are  required  of  all  the  students  of  the  institution.  Any  serious 
neglect  in  these  essential  points  will  render  the  offender  liable  to 
effective  correction,  and  even  to  dismissal. 

The  University  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  offenses 
committed  out  of  its  jurisdiction;  yet  any  conduct  that  is  detri- 
mental to  the  reputation  of  the  institution,  or  that  hinders  the 
advancement  or  moral  good  of  other  students,  is  sufficient  cause 
for  suspension  or  expulsion. 

EXPENSES 

As  the  institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  entirely  dependent  for 
its  support  on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition. 

A  statement  of  fees  for  the  regular  course  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments will  be  found  in  its  appropriate  place  under  that  department. 
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Introductory  Statement 


fflSTOKT 

See  page  53. 

Location 

The  buildings  of  the  Medical  Department  are  located  on  Comp- 
ton  Hill,  the  highest  point  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  College 
property  includes  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground  upon  the  corner 
of  Grand  avenue  and  Caroline  street,  and  comprises  the  Medical 
Building,  65  by  100;  the  Rebekah  Hospital  Building,  54  by  45; 
and  the  Laboratory  Building,  which  was  completed  October  1,  1901, 
and  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  laboratory  instruction  in  path- 
ology, chemistry,  physiology,  physiological  chemistry,  histology, 
bacteriology,  pharmacology  and  clinical  microscopy. 

All  portions  of  the  city  are  readily  accessible  by  means  of 
electric  lines  passing  the  College  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  No 
location  could  be  more  acceptable  in  a  moral  way,  for  all  detracting 
influences  are  too  far  removed  to  affect  the  student. 

The  College  Building 

The  main  College  building  is  four  stories  high.  The  first  floor 
is  divided  into  rooms  of  convenient  size  for  the  use  of  the  St.  Louis 
University  Dispensary.  The  second  floor  contains  the  large  amphi- 
theater, with  operating  rooms  attached,  the  offices  of  the  College 
and  the  Library. 

On  the  third  floor  are  two  amphitheaters  and  the  research  rooms 
of  the  departments  of  Anatomy  and  Histology  and  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology.  These  research  rooms  are  provided  with  such  ap- 
paratus and  materials  as  are  necessary  for  investigation  in  these 
subjects. 

The  fourth  floor  contains  the  laboratories  of  general  Chemistry 
and  Anatomy.  The  dissecting  room  is  55  by  55  feet  and  is  well 
lighted  by  both  skylights  and  windows.  On  this  same  floor  are 
the  prosecting,  embalming  and  storage  rooms  of  the  Department  of 
Anatomy. 
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The  Laboratory  Building 

The  first  floor  contains  the  laboratory  for  Physiological  Chem- 
istry, 36  by  56  feet,  which  is  equipped  with  lockers,  water,  gas  and 
complete  sets  of  reagents  and  apparatus  for  individual  laboratory 
practice. 

The  entire  second  floor  is  devoted  to  laboratory  instruction 
in  Histology,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  It  has  in  connection 
with  it  the  museum  and  private  rooms  for  the  instructors. 

The  laboratory  room  is  40  by  50,  with  ample  light  on  the  east 
and  west  sides.  Accommodations  are  provided  for  eighty  students. 
The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  100  high  grade  microscopes  and 
with  other  appliances  in  proportion. 

The  third  floor  contains  the  laboratories  of  Physiology.  These 
comprise  two  large  student  laboratories.  The  equipment  includes 
a  full  complement  of  instruments  for  experimental  work  upon  liv- 
ing animals.  There  are  also  four  research  laboratories,  a  shop,  a 
store-room  and  dark  room  for  the  Physiological  Department. 


Library 

The  Library  on  the  second  floor  of  the  main  buidling  is  open  to 
students  from  8  in  the  morning  to  5  in  the  afternoon.  The  reading 
room,  which  is  25  by  50,  contains  about  2,800  bound  volumes.  In 
addition  to  these  the  special  libraries  maintained  by  the  various 
departments  will  bring  the  total  of  bound  volumes  up  to  5,500. 
Moreover  there  are  some  4,300  unbound  pamphlets  on  special  sub- 
jects.    All  these  are  available  for  those  doing  special  work. 

In  addition  to  the  American  weekly  and  monthly  medical  publi- 
cations, 61  standard  foreign  scientific  journals  are  received. 
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Clinical  Facilities 


The  St.  Louis  University  School  of  Medicine  possesses  unusual 
advantages  in  the  matter  of  clinical  facilities.  The  hospital  affilia- 
tions of  the  Marion-Sims  College  of  Medicine  and  the  Beaumont 
Hospital  Medical  College  were  transferred  to  the  University  when, 
in  1901,  it  took  over  these  two  schools  as  its  Department  of  Medi- 
cine, while  to  the  clinical  facilities  existing  at  the  time  of  the  union 
other  and  important  ones  were  added.  At  present  the  following 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  afford  the  University  opportunity  for 
clinical  instruction: 

St.  Louis  City  Hospital,  Alexian  Brothers'  Free  Dispen- 

St.  Louis  Sanitarium.  sary. 

St.  Louis  Female  and  Isolation      St.  Ann's  Foundling  Asylum. 

Hospitals.  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital. 

Rebekah  Hospital.  Obstetric  Clinic. 

St.  Mary's  Infirmary.  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary. 

St.  John's  Hospital.  St.  John's  Clinical  Dispensary. 

Mt.   St.  Rose  Hospital.  Obstetric  Dispensary. 

St.  Ann's  Lying-in  Infirmary.  Jewish  Hospital  Dispensary. 
Alexian  Brothers'  Hospital. 


Rebekah  Hospital 

Capacity,  seventy-one  beds.  Adjoins  the  Medical  School  and 
has  proved  a  valuable  asset  in  clinical  instruction  in  medicine  and 
surgery  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence. 

In  1908,  the  Training  School  for  nurses  was  removed  to  a 
dormitory  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  thus  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  Hospital  by  sixteen  beds,  which  were  set  apart  for  free 
patients  used  for  teaching  purposes. 


St.  Louis  University  Dispensary 

This  dispensary  is  located  in  the  college  building  at  the  corner 
of  Grand  Avenue  and  Caroline  Street.  It  consists  of  the  following 
departments:     General    Medicine,   Surgery,    Ophthalmology,    Pedia- 
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tries,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases,  Gynecology,  Neurology, 
Genito-Urinary  diseases  and  Orthopedic  Surgery.  All  of  these  de- 
partments are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  faculty  and  are  used 
exclusively  for  teaching  purposes. 

St.  John's  Hospital 

Capacity,  81  beds.  Offers  valuable  material  for  clinical  and 
medical  studies.  It  is  furnished  with  a  large  amphitheater  where 
surgical  operations  are  performed  and  diseases  are  demonstrated 
before  the  students. 

St.  Mary's  Infirmary 

Capacity,  150  beds.  From  its  location  in  the  vicinity  of  the  in- 
dustrial section  of  the  city,  east  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  this  hospital 
offers  varied  cases  in  the  department  of  surgery. 

Mt.  St.  Rose  Throat  and  Chest  Hospital 

Capacity,  75  beds.  Mt.  St.  Rose,  equipped  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  and  its  complications,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Middle  West  for  the  special  care  and  treatment  of 
this  disease.  Exceptional  opportunities  are  here  offered  for  the 
study  of  tuberculosis. 

St.  Ann's  Lying-in  Infirmary 

Capacity,  75  beds.  This  well  known  institution  was  founded 
in  1853  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  offers 
advantages  for  the  student  of  obstetrics. 

A  number  of  charity  cases  are  handled  here  each  year,  at 
which  students  personally  assist  under  the  direction  of  a  resident 
instructor. 

In  addition  to  the  charity  wards  this  institution  offers  a  number 
of  first-class  private  rooms  at  moderate  prices,  which  are  available 
to  physicians  desiring  to  take  care  of  their  own  cases  in  a  private 
institution.  The  utmost  privacy  is  afforded,  as  well  as  every  mod- 
ern appliance  for  high-class  obstetrical  work  and  excellent  care 
and  attention. 

St.  Ann's  Foundling  Asylum 

A  separate  department  of  the  above  institution  affords  abundant 
material  for  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  children.     Over  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  infants,  ranging  in  age  from  the  recently  born  to  five 
years,  are  at  present  cared  for  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Oppor- 
tunities are  here  offered  the  student  for  the  study  of  artificial 
feeding,  care  of  young  infants,  hygiene,  and  children's  diseases  in 
general. 

Sectional  instruction  in  autopsies  on  infants  is  offered  here  to 
senior  students. 


Alexian  Brothers'  Hospital 

The  Alexian  Brothers'  Hospital  of  St.  Louis  (capacity,  250  beds) 
was  affiliated  to  the  University  in  November,  1909,  and  all  staff 
appointments  are  controlled  by  the  Faculty.  Bedside  instruction 
is  given  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Nervous  Diseases  and  Genito-Uri- 
nary  Diseases. 


Alexian  Brothers'  Free  Dispensary 

Alexian  Brothers'  Free  Dispensary,  situated  at  3931  South 
Broadway,  and  adjoining  the  hospital  of  the  same  name,  was  opened 
to  the  public  November  1st,  1910.  Clinics  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Eye, 
Nose,  Throat  and  Ear,  Skin  and  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  are  served 
by  members  of  the  hospital  staff. 


St  Lonis  Obstetric  Dispensary 

Through  friends  of  the  University  this  institution  was  estab- 
lished in  1904  and  has  become  an  important  help  in  the  study  of 
obstetrics.  Cases  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  members  of 
the  senior  class,  under  direction  of  an  instructor. 


St.  Lonis  City  Hospital 

This  modern  hospital  has  a  capacity  of  over  600  beds.  The 
average  number  of  patients  treated  annually  exceeds  12,000.  The 
variety  of  clinical  material  which  this  hospital  provides  makes 
it  of  great  value  from  a  teaching  standpoint. 

Bedside  instruction  is  given  to  small  sections  of  the  senior 
class  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Gynecology,  Genito-Urinary  Diseases, 
and  Nervous  Diseases. 

Clinical  instruction  is  given  to  divisions  of  the  junior  class  in 
Surgical  Diagnosis,  Internal  Medicine  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 
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St.  Louis  City  Sanitarium 

Capacity,  300  patients.  By  city  ordinance  this  institution  is 
made  available  for  clinical  instruction.  The  professors  of  nervous 
diseases  are  thus  enabled  to  deliver  weekly  clinical  lectures,  utiliz- 
ing the  great  number  and  variety  of  mental  affections  to  be  found 
in  so  large  an  institution. 

Obstetric  Clinic 

Capacity,  20  beds.  Though  limited  in  size,  the  institution 
affords  a  valuable  addition  to  the  department  of  obstetrics.  About 
fifty  deliveries  per  annum  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  department. 

St.  John's  Clinical  Dispensary 

This  out-patient  dispensary,  which  was  one  of  the  first  estab- 
lished in  the  city,  is  utilized  for  instruction  of  the  senior  class  in 
sections.  It  is  located  almost  in  the  center  of  the  congested  district 
of  the  city,  convenient  for  the  large  number  of  patients  attracted  to 
the  dispensary. 

St.  Louis  Female  and  Isolation  Hospitals 

Capacity,  350  and  150  beds  respectively.  Bedside  instruction 
to  sections  of  the  senior  class  is  given  in  Gynecology,  Obstetric 
Diagnosis  and  Contagious  Diseases.  The  opportunities  in  the  lat- 
ter department  are  unusual.  The  Female  Hospital  will  soon  be  com- 
bined with  the  City  Hospital,  making  a  much  larger  and  more  ac- 
cessible institution. 
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Outline  of  Courses 


The  School  of  Medicine  offers  three  courses  of  study  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine: 

1.  A  four-year  course  for  graduates  of  Colleges  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  such  students  as  are  able  to  present,  in  addition  to 
a  four-year  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent,  evidence  of  at 
least  one  year's  college  work  in  Chemistry,  Biology,  Physics  and 
Modern  Language. 

2.  A  five-year  course  for  students  who  present  only  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  A  six-year  course  in  conjunction  with  the  College  of  Sci- 
ence, leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.  S.  and  M.  D.  A  high  school 
diploma  or   equivalent  preparation  is   required. 


OUTLINE  OF  FOUR-YEAR  COURSE 

FIRST  OR  FRESHMAN  YEAR:  Dissection,  Histology,  Em- 
bryology, Neurology,  Organic  and  Physiologic  Chemistry,  and 
Physiology. 

SECOND  OR  SOPHOMORE  YEAR:  Dissection,  Topographical 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  Pathology,  Materia  Medica, 
Pharmacology  and  Normal  Physical  Diagnosis. 

THIRD  OR  JUNIOR  YEAR:  Medicine,  Pediatrics,  Physical 
Diagnosis,  Clinical  Chemistry  and  Microscopy,  Obstetrics,  Surgical 
Pathology,  Principles  of  Surgery,  Surgical  Anatomy,  Minor  Sur- 
gery, Operative  Surgery,  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  Gynecology, 
Therapeutics,  Hygiene  and  Ophthalmology.  Also  medical  and  sur- 
gical clinics,  chiefly  diagnostic. 

FOURTH  OR  SENIOR  YEAR:  Chiefly  clinical  and  for  the  most 
part  in  small  sections  at  the  hospitals.  Also  didactic  courses  in 
Dermatology  and  Syphilis,  Diseases  of  Children,  Genito-Urinary 
Diseases,  Gynecology,  Obstetrics,  Dietetics,  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases,  Ophthalmology,  Regional 
Surgery,  Medical  Economics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
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OUTLINE  OF  FIVE-YEAR  COURSE 

FIRST  OR  COLLEGIATE-MEDICAL  YEAR:  Biology,  Physics, 
General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis,  and  a  Modern  Lan- 
guage, preferably  German  or  French. 

The  remaining  four  years  are  the  same  as  the  regular  four- 
year  course  already  outlined. 


OUTLINE  OF  SIX-YEAR  COMBINED  COURSE 

FIRST  YEAR:  Studies  in  the  College  of  Science  adjusted 
somewhat  to  the  previous  work  of  the  student  hut  including,  in 
general,  College  English,  Latin  or  a  Modern  Language,  Trigonom- 
etry, History,  Logic,  and  Special  Metaphysics. 

SECOND  YEAR:  Biology,  Physics,  General  Chemistry  and 
Qualitative    Analysis,   Modern   Language,    Psychology,   and   Ethics. 

The  remaining  four  years  are  the  same  as  the  regular  four- 
year  course  already  outlined. 

See  also  page  203. 
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Departments  of  Instruction 


A1VATOMY 

The    Anatomical,    Histological    and    Embryological    Laboratories, 
Museum  and  Library 

The  anatomical  laboratories  occupy  the  top  floor  of  the  main 
building.  They  comprise  the  following:  Dissecting  room  55  by  55 
feet,  which  is  well  lighted  by  both  sky-lights  and  windows;  private 
rooms  for  prosecting  and  research  work;  an  embalming  room  and 
storage  room.  An  abundance  of  material  for  class  and  research 
work  is  provided  and  great  care  is  taken  in  its  preparation. 

The  laboratories  of  histology,  neurology  and  embryology  are  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  laboratory  building.  The  laboratories  are 
equipped  with  one  hundred  modern  Leitz  microscopes,  together 
with  apparatus  and  sets  of  reagents  for  histological  and  embryo- 
logical  work. 

On  the  third  floor  is  a  series  of  private  work  rooms  for  instruc- 
tors and  advanced  students.  These  rooms  are  equipped  with  ap- 
paratus for  investigative  work.  During  the  past  five  years  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  anatomical  material  has  been  prepared  for 
special  work.  A  number  of  human  embryos  has  been  collected, 
and  these,  together  with  embryological  series  of  several  vertebrates, 
provide  material  for  investigation  and  class  work. 

Students  who  are  suitably  qualified,  and  physicians  who  desire 
to  do  research  work  in  the  lines  of  anatomy,  histology,  neurology 
or  embryology,  will  receive  every  encouragement  which  the  depart- 
ment is  able  to  offer. 

Courses  in  Macroscopic  Anatomy 

a.  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY.  As  an  introduction  to  the 
human  anatomy,  both  macroscopic  and  microscopic,  and  to  physi- 
ology, the  student  is  required  to  dissect  a  mammal.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  viscera,  blood,  vascular  and  nervous  systems. 

Laboratory  and  recitations  three  hours,  three  times  a  week, 
first  half  of  first  semester,  first  year. 
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b.  OSTEOLOGY,  ARTHROLOGY,  MYOLOGY,  SPLANCHNOL- 
OGY AND  ANGEIOLOGY.  A  systematic  study  is  made  of  the  entire 
skeleton,  and  of  the  principal  joints.  The  more  important  groups 
of  muscles  are  demonstrated,  in  conjunction  with  the  bones  and 
joints  with  which  they  are  associated.  Demonstrations  of  the 
thoracic,  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs  by  means  of  manikins  pre- 
pared from  formalin-hardened  subjects. 

Lectures,  demonstrations  and  recitations  three  hours  three 
times  a  week,  second  half  of  first  semester,  first  year. 

c.  HUMAN  DISSECTION.  Following  the  Osteology,  the  stu- 
dent makes  a  dissection  of  one-half  of  the  body. 

Laboratory,  eight  hours  a  week,  second  semester,  first  year. 

d.  HUMAN  DISSECTION.  (Continuation  of  Course  c.)  A 
dissection  of  the  second  half  of  the  body. 

Laboratory,  eight  hours  a  week,  first  semester,  second  year. 

e.  TOPOGRAPHIC  ANATOMY.  Having  completed  the  sys- 
tematic dissections  the  student  proceeds  to  a  study  of  the  topog- 
raphy and  relations  of  the  various  regions  and  parts  of  the  body  by 
means  of  serial  sections  of  formalin-hardened  bodies.  Each  student 
is  furnished  a  set  of  sections  and  is  required  to  make  an  outline 
drawing  of  each  section. 

Laboratory,  three  hours  twice  a  week.  Recitations  three  times 
per  week,  second  semester,  second  year. 

f.  NEUROLOGY.  A  dissection  of  the  central  nervous  system 
and  the  organs  of  the  special  senses.  In  this  course  the  student 
dissects  a  sheep  brain  in  order  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
morphological  relations  of  the  general  divisions  of  the  brain.  This 
preliminary  work  is  followed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  human 
brain  by  means  of  horizontal,  coronal  and  sagittal  sections. 

Laboratory,  nine  hours  a  week  for  three  weeks  of  second  se- 
mester, first  year. 

Courses  in  Microscopic  Anatomy 

g.  CYTOLOGY,  HISTOLOGY,  MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY.    The 

work  is  introduced  by  a  brief  study  of  the  microscope  and  its  acces- 
sories, together  with  the  principles  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
microscopic  objects. 

Following  this,  the  simple  cell  is  studied  in  both  fresh  and 
stained  preparations.     In  the  same  manner  the  variously  modified 
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cells,  such  as  epithelia,  blood  and  lymph,  connective  tissue,  muscle 
and  nerve  are  studied.  Having  become  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  fundamental  tissues  these  tissues  are  studied,  and 
finally  the  various  organs  of  the  body  are  taken  up  systematically. 
The  course  covers  the  first  semester.  Laboratory  six  hours 
per  week.     Recitations  and  lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

h.  MICROSCOPIC  NEUROLOGY.  This  course  is  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  Course  f,  and  comprises  a  study  of  the  minute  anatomy 
of  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  organs  of  the  special  senses. 

Laboratory,  nine  hours  a  week  for  three  weeks,  part  of  second 
semester  of  first  year. 

i.  EMBRYOLOGY.  The  work  begins  with  the  study  of  ovo- 
genesis and  spermatogenesis,  maturation,  ovulation  and  its  relation 
to  menstruation,  fertilization,  segmentation,  gastrulation,  formation 
of  germ  layers,  formation  of  embryo,  foetal  envelopes,  placenta,  re- 
lation of  placenta  to  uterus,  the  formation  of  the  principal  tissues 
and  organs.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  con- 
genital malformations  and  their  causes. 

The  course  will  cover  the  last  ten  weeks  of  the  second  semester 
of  the  first  year.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Recitations  and 
lectures  three  hours. 

Research  Courses 

j.  ANATOMICAL,  HISTOLOGICAL  AND  EMBRYOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH. 

BIOLOGY 

a.  INVERTEBRATE.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
plant  cell,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  more  common  fungi.  The 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  types  of  the  Protozoa,  Coelenterata, 
Echinodermata,  Vermes  and  Arthropoda,  especial  emphasis  being 
given  the  Protozoa,  Vermes  and  Arthropoda.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions, three  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  five  hours  a  week,  first 
semester,  Collegiate-Medical  year. 

b.  THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  VERTEBRATES, 
especial  emphasis  being  given  to  the  Mammalia.  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations, three  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  five  hours  a  week,  second 
semester,  Collegiate-Medical  year. 
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CHEMISTEY 

a.  LECTURES  AND  RECITATIONS,  three  hours  a  week 
throughout  Collegiate-Medical  year.  Chemical  theory  from  the 
viewpoint  of  modern  medical  practice  and  research.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  chemistry  illustrated  and  explained  by  a  study 
and  discussion  of  those  substances  and  reactions  which  are  indus- 
trially, historically  or  physiologically  important.  The  variations  in 
properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter  and  the  intimate  relations 
existing  between  such  properties  and  the  divers  uses  which  have 
given  numerous  substances  their  economic  or  therapeutic  value. 
The  elements  of  toxicology  and  the  toxicology  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances. 

b.  LABORATORY  WORK,  five  hours  a  week  throughout  Col- 
legiate-Medical year. 

First  Semester:  A  careful  study  of  some  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative reactions,  so  systematized  as  to  clearly  unfold  and  strongly 
enforce  the  laws  of  chemical  action.  Together  with  those  of  the 
two  following  semesters,  they  are  intended  to  lead  the  student  to 
such  a  mastery  of  chemical  theory  and  of  chemical  methods  as  will 
enable  him  intelligently  and  effectively  to  attack,  from  their  chem- 
ical side,  the  problems  which  medical  practice  will  later  propose. 
Laboratory  tests  for  inorganic  poisons  according  to  the  order  and 
time  of  treatment  of  toxic  substances  in  the  lecture  course. 

Second  Semester:  Qualitative  analysis.  A  large  amount  of 
practical  work  in  unknowns  will  be  required,  developing  in  the 
worker  the  ability  to  make  rapid  and  accurate  tests  in  both  the  pre- 
liminary and  regular  analytical  work.  Volumetric  and  gravimetric 
methods  of  quantitative  analysis.  Laboratory  tests  for  various  in- 
organic poisons. 

c.  OUTLINE  OF  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Freshman  year. 
With  emphasis  on  the  properties  of  the  chief  classes  of  organic 
substances  and  on  the  reactions  which  may  be  employed  in  their 
recognition.  The  influence  of  certain  radicals  in  modifying  the  im- 
portant properties  of  organic  compounds  is  explained;  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  between  the  properties  and  usefulness  of  sub- 
stances on  the  one  hand,  and  their  structure  or  molecular  com- 
plexity on  the  other,  is  insisted  upon.  The  Toxicology  of  organic 
poisons.     Four  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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d.  LABORATORY  WORK.  A  limited  number  of  organic  syn- 
theses followed  by  numerous  general  and  specific  qualitative  reac- 
tions for  the  recognition  of  important  classes  of  organic  compounds, 
as  well  as  for  individual  substances.  Methods  of  detecting  the  more 
common  organic  poisons  and  of  discovering  dangerous  impurities  in 
suspected  therapeutic  agents.     Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

e.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  The  chemistry  of  cells, 
tissues  and  organs,  including  digestion. 

Lectures,  two  a  week;  recitation,  one  a  week.  Sophomore 
class,  second  semester. 

f.  LABORATORY  WORK.  The  reactions  and  tests  of  proteins, 
carbohydrates,  fats  and  their  compounds  and  decomposition  prod- 
ucts. Analysis  of  urine-,  stomach  contents  and  feces.  Sophomore 
class,  six  hours  a  week,  second  'semester. 


DERMATOLOGY  AND  SYPHILOLOGI 

a.  LECTURES  ON  DERMATOLOGY  AND  SYPHILIS  to  the 
senior  class,  one  hour  a  week. 

b.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  DERMATOL- 
OGY AND  SYPHILIS  to  the  senior  class  in  sections,  at  the  St. 
Louis  University  Dispensary,  St.  John's  Clinical  Dispensary  and  the 
city  institutions. 

DISEASES   OF    CHILDREN 

a.  DIDACTIC  LECTURES  one  hour  a  week  to  the  junior  class. 

b.  RECITATION.     One  hour  a  week  to  the  junior  class. 

c.  CLINICAL  LECTURES,  upon  the  various  diseases  of  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  one  hour  and  a  half  each  week,  to  the  senior 
class,  with  demonstrations.  This  course  will  be  given  at  St.  Ann's 
Asylum,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  material. 

d.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  to  the  senior  class 
in  sections,  at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Rebekah 
Hospital,  the  Jewish  Dispensary,  St.  John's  Hospital  and  at  the  city 
institutions.  Examination,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
children. 
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EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT  DISEASES 

The  members  of  the  Senior  class  are  arranged  into  two 
divisions.    Only  the  course  included  in  one  division  is  required. 

Division  A. 

a.  CLINICAL  LECTURES,  with  recitations,  one  hour  a  week. 
As  large  a  portion  of  the  subject  as  possible  is  presented  in  these 
clinical  lectures.  Patients  are  brought  before  the  class  in  groups 
to  illustrate  points  in  diagnosis,  symptomatology,  history  taking 
and  operative  technique.  Where  the  subject  does  not  lend  itself 
well  to  demonstration  by  this  method,  recitations  are  held. 

b.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NOSE,  THROAT  AND  EAR.  The  divis- 
sion  is  divided  into  section,  which  are  given  a  thorough  course  in 
the  anatomy  of  these  organs,  the  large  collection  of  preparations 
belonging  to  the  department  being  available  for  this  purpose. 

c.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  including  exam- 
ination of  the  nose,  throat  and  ear,  and  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  their  diseases.  Sections  of  the  division  at  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity Dispensary,  Alexian  Brothers  Dispensary  and  St.  John's 
Clinical  Dispensary. 

d.  WRITTEN  EXERCISES.  Topics  are  assigned  which  stu- 
dents are  required  to  study  in  text-books  and  other  publications 
which  are  available.  After  a  proper  time,  they  are  required  to 
present  a  written  thesis  upon  the  subject.  The  German  publica- 
tions are  assigned  to  one  or  two  students,  the  French  to  one  or 
two,  and  likewise  the  English.  These  are  read  before  the  division 
and  a  general  discussion  indulged  in  by  the  members. 

The  time  devoted  to  this  course  is  equivalent  to  one  hour  a 
week. 

Division  B. 

e.  DIDACTIC  AND  CLINICAL  LECTURES,  two  hours  a  week, 
devoted  to  a  systematic  consideration  of  the  subject,  with  clinical 
demonstrations  before  the  division.  Models,  preparations  and  stere- 
opticon  views  are  utilized  whenever  necessary  for  elucidation  of  the 
subject. 

f.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  division  in 
sections,  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Alexian  Brothers  Dis- 
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pensary.  Students  are  taught  the  methods  of  examination  of  the 
ear,  nose  and  throat  and  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  these  organs. 

g.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NOSE,  THROAT  AND  EAR.  The  class, 
divided  into  sections,  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
nose,  throat  and  ear. 

GENITO -URINARY  SURGERY 

a.  LECTURES  ON  GENITO-URINARY  SURGERY,  including 
gonorrhoea,  with  its  complications  and  sequelae,  sterility  and  im- 
potence, and  surgical  affections  of  the  kidney,  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Senior  class. 

b.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  to  the  Senior  class 
in  sections  at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Rebekah 
Hospital,  Alexian  Brothers  Hospital  and  City  institutions. 

GYNECOLOGY  AND  PELYIC  DISEASES 

a.  LECTURES  ON  GYNECOLOGY  AND  PELVIC  DISEASES, 
two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  class,  second  semester. 

b.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  OPERATIVE  GYNECOLOGY 
WITH  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Senior 
class. 

c.  LECTURES  ON  GYNECOLOGY  AND  PELVIC  DISEASES, 
one  hour  a  week  to  the  senior  class,  first  semester. 

d.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  to  the  Senior  class 
in  sections  at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Rebekah 
Hospital,  the  Jewish  Dispensary,  St.  John's  Dispensary  and  the  city 
institutions.  This  course  includes  the  examination  of  patients  and 
diagnosis  of  pelvic  disorders. 

e.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION.  Operative  Gyne- 
cology at  various  Hospitals  to  the  Senior  class  in  sections. 

HYGIENE 

a.  HYGIENE,  lectures  to  Junior  class  one  hour  a  week  through- 
out the  year.  This  course  deals  with  personal  as  well  as  public 
hygiene,  the  prevention  of  epidemics,  the  general  improvement  of 
the  health  of  communities,  food,  sleep,  clothing  and  exercise. 
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MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 


a.     LECTURES  on  medical  jurisprudence  two  hours  a  week  to 
the  Senior  class,  first  semester. 


MEDICAL  ECONOMICS 

a.     LECTURES  to  the  Senior  class,  once  a  week,  eight  weeks. 


MEDICINE 

a.  NORMAL  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS,  practical  course  to  the 
Sophomore  class  in  sections,  two  hours  a  week  during  the  second 
semester. 

b.  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS,  lectures  and  demonstrations,  two 
hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  class,  first  semester. 

c.  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  at 
the  City  Hospital,  Junior  class  in  sections,  one  hour  a  week. 

d.  CLINICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  MICROSCOPY,  laboratory 
course,  five  hours  a  week  to  Junior  class. 

e.  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior 
class. 

f.  RECITATION  accompanying  Course  e,  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Junior  class  in  sections. 

g.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  Junior  class,  one 
hour  a  week  at  the  College. 

h.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  Junior  class,  two 
hours  a  week  at  St.  John's  Hospital. 

i.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Senior  class  at  St.  John's  Hospital. 

j.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Senior  class  at  the  College. 

k.  LECTURES  ON  DIETETICS  to  the  Senior  class,  one  hour 
a  week. 
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1.  REVIEW  RECITATIONS  ON  MEDICINE,  one  hour  a  week, 
Senior  class. 

m.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  two  hours  a  week 
to  the  Senior  class  at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary. 

n.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  Senior  class 
in  sections  at  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Rebekah  Hospital, 
St  John's  Clinical  Dispensary  and  Hospital,  Alexian  Brothers  Hos- 
pital, Mt.  St.  Rose  Hospital  and  the  City  Hospital. 

3I0DERX  LANGUAGES 

French,  German  or  Spanish,  four  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
collegiate  medical  year. 

>ERYOUS  A>D  3IE>TAL  DISEASES 

a.  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  to  Junior  class,  lectures  one 
hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Senior  class  is  arranged  into  two  divisions,  A  and  B,  only 
the  work  of  one  being  required. 

Division  A 

b.  LECTURES  ON  ORGANIC  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES 
OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  one  hour  a  week. 

c.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  PSYCHIATRY,  one  hour  and  a 
half  a  week,  first  semester,  at  the  City  Sanitarium. 

d.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  in  sections,  at  St. 
John's  Clinical  Dispensary,  Alexian  Brothers  Hospital  and  City 
Hospital. 

Division  B 

e.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  ORGANIC  AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  one  hour  a  week. 

f.  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  PSYCHIATRY,  at  the  City  Sani- 
tarium, one  hour  and  a  half  a  week,  second  semester. 

g.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  in  sections,  at  the 
St  Louis  University  Dispensary,  Alexian  Brothers  Hospital  and 
City  Hospital. 
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OBSTETRICS 

a.  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  PREGNANCY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF 
THE  FETUS,  one  hour  a  week,  Junior  class,  first  semester. 

b.  RECITATION  IN  OBSTETRICS  to  the  Junior  class,  one 
hour  a  week. 

c.  NORMAL  LABOR,  one  lecture  a  week,  to  the  Junior  class, 
second  semester. 

d.  DYSTOCIA  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  PUERPERIUM, 
two  hours  a  week,  Senior  class. 

Every  Senior  student  must  attend  at  least  five  cases  in  the  fol- 
lowing practical  course: 

e.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  OBSTETRICS,  at 
the  St.  Ann's  Lying-in  Infirmary,  Obstetric  Clinic  and  Obstetric 
Dispensary.  Two  Senior  students  are  assigned  to  each  patient  and 
are  required  to  be  present  at  the  confinement.  In  addition,  the 
Senior  class  in  sections  will  be  given  instruction  upon  obstetric 
patients  before  and  after  delivery. 

f.  MANIKIN  COURSE.  The  student  is  instructed  in  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  presentation  and  obstetric  procedure. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 

a.  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES  ON  EYE  DISEASES,  one  hour 
a  week  to  the  Junior  class,  second  semester. 

b.  CLINICAL  LECTURES,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Senior  class. 

c.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  eye  affections,  to  the  Senior  class  in  sections,  at  the  St. 
Louis  University  Dispensary  and  Rebekah  Hospital,  Alexian  Broth- 
ers Dispensary  and  city  institutions. 

d.  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  OPHTHALMOSCOPY,  at 
the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary;  Senior  class  in  sections. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 


Equipment 


The  laboratories  for  this  department  consist  of  a  large,  well- 
lighted  laboratory  with  ample  capacity  for  over  eighty  students, 
a  research  laboratory,  preparation  rooms  and  private  rooms  for  the 
head  of  the  department. 

The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  one  hundred  high-grade 
modern  Leitz  microscopes  (which  are  used  in  common  with  his- 
tology), oil  immersion  lenses,  microtomes  and  all  necessary  mate- 
rials for  teaching  and  research  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

In  the  pathological  research  laboratory  is  ample  equipment  for 
all  kinds  of  histological  work,  including  paraffin,  celloidin  and 
freezing  methods  of  tissue  preparation,  microtomes,  incubators, 
thermostats,  reagents,  Gruebler's  stains,  museum  jars,  glassware, 
etc.  There  is  also  complete  equipment  for  serum  and  immunity 
work. 

The  material  for  teaching  and  research  purposes  represents  the 
accumulation  of  carefully  selected  tissues  from  autopsies  and  surgi- 
cal operations  that  have  been  collected  for  a  number  of  years  and 
also  examples  of  rare  diseases  that  have  been  obtained  from  abroad. 

Material  for  gross  demonstrations  comprises  several  hundred 
museum  specimens  covering  a  great  variety  of  special  lesions  and 
including  malignant  and  benign  new  growths.  At  present  all  speci- 
mens are  preserved  by  the  Pick  method,  whereby  the  normal  colors 
of  the  tissues  are  preserved. 

General  and  Special  Pathology 

The  course  in  pathology  consists  of  laboratory  work,  demon- 
strations, post-mortem  examinations,  lectures  and  recitations,  the 
aim  of  the  course  being  to  have  practical  work  always  predominate. 

Lectures  or  recitations  are  given  three  times  a  week.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  lecturer  to  cover  in  the  course  of  a  year  all  of  the 
essential  points  in  general  and  special  pathology.  The  topics  of  the 
lectures  precede  the  laboratory  work  so  that  the  student  has  fresh 
in  mind  a  general  survey  of  a  given  subject  immediately  before  he 
begins  its  more  specific  study  with  tissue  and  microscope. 

Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  are  devoted  to  labora- 
tory work.  Each  man  mounts  and  keeps  his  own  specimens. 
Every  specimen  must  be  drawn  and  objectively  described  and  de- 
duction made  from  the  observation.     Every  drawing  and  descrip- 
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tion  is  submitted  to  an  instructor  and  must  be  satisfactory  before  it 
is  passed  by  him. 

In  addition  to  the  microscopic  work,  demonstrations  are  given 
of  gross  lesions,  both  by  means  of  fresh  material  and  museum 
preparations,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  the  gross  appearance  goes 
along  with  the  study  of  microscopic  changes.  The  epidioscope  is 
used  for  these  demonstrations. 


Autopsies 

The  Snodgrass  Laboratory  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in 
connection  with  the  City  Hospital  offers,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  St.  Louis  and  its  Director,  Dr.  D.  L.  Harris, 
ample  opportunity  for  autopsy  material  to  the  medical  schools  of  St. 
Louis.  The  pathological  work  done  is  of  the  highest  type,  and  the 
equipment  of  the  laboratory  unexcelled.  Sections  of  the  class  are 
sent  to  the  Snodgrass  Laboratory  at  least  once  a  week  for  autopsy 
work. 


Fourth  Tear  Courses 

In  the  fourth  year  autopsies  are  demonstrated  to  sections  of  the 
class  at  St.  Ann's,  Rebekah,  and  other  affiliated  hospitals,  as  mate- 
rial presents  itself. 


Surgical  Pathology 

The  teaching  in  this  course  will  be  supplementary  to  that  given 
in  the  Sophomore  year,  in  general  pathology,  and  will  consist  of 
laboratory  exercises,  to  the  Junior  class,  for  one  semester.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  equip  the  student  with  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  gross  microscopical  appearance  of  surgical 
lesions,  the  changes  caused  by  these  lesions,  the  reasons  therefor, 
and  the  ultimate  results.  The  more  important  surgical  diseases  of 
the  various  organs  and  groups  of  organs  will  then  be  studied,  stress 
being  laid  on  those  diseases  which  modern  advances  in  surgical 
pathology  have  demonstrated  to  be  amenable  to  operative  inter- 
ference. The  etiology,  development,  method  of  growth,  spread  and 
recurrence  of  tumors  will  be  studied.  A  large  number  of  neo- 
plasms will  be  furnished  the  student,  so  that  he  may,  through  actual 
experience,  better  conceive  the  principle  of  modern  day  tumor  clas- 
sification. 
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K" euro  -Pathology 


An  opportunity  is  given  for  special  work  in  the  pathology  of  the 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

Experimental  Pathology 

Students  who  show  special  interest  in  the  work  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  experimental  work  that  is  con- 
ducted in  the  department.  Special  demonstrations  along  this  line 
are  given  to  the  class  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  dis- 
eases of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  system,  ductless  glands 
and  immunity. 

Research  Course 

Every  encouragement  will  be  given  to  men  who  wish  to  under- 
take research  work.  A  limited  number  who  desire  can  receive 
instruction  in  methods  of  fixing,  mounting  and  cutting  sections,  and 
in  the  various  differential  stains,  and  all  essential  features  of  patho- 
logical technique. 

Bacteriology  and  Parasitology, 

In  the  course  of  bacteriology  and  parasitology  all  the  more 
important  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic  bacteria  are  studied  in  the 
laboratory,  the  student  making  his  own  cultures,  following  their 
development,  and  submitting  them  to  the  various  diagnostic  tests. 
Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  cultural,  tinctorial,  pathogenic, 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  forms  studied,  in  order  to  famil- 
iarize the  student  with  the  methods  of  bacteriological  diagnosis. 
The  examination  of  water,  milk,  sputum,  etc.,  is  made  a  feature  of 
the  laboratory  course.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary reagents  and  apparatus,  a  separate  outfit  being  assigned  to 
each  student  and  a  homogeneous  immersion  objective  for  individual 
use  in  all  sections  not  exceeding  thirty  students.  About  seventy 
different  species  of  bacteria  are  maintained  in  stock  cultures  for 
instruction  and  research. 

A  brief  course  of  lectures  in  parasitology  will  be  given  in  which 
the  most  important  animal  parasites  will  be  considered  as  to  their 
structure,  life  histories,  pathogenic  effects  and  diagnostic  charac- 
ters. Especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  protozoan  diseases, 
such  as  malaria,  trypanosomiasis  and  smallpox. 
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Serum  Diagnosis  and  Immunity 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  are  given  upon  the  principles  of 
infection,  immunity  and  serum  therapy.  The  technic  of  serum 
diagnosis  is  taught  in  the  form  of  demonstrations  and  individual 
instruction.  This  work  includes  the  technic  of  obtaining  blood  from 
patients  and  from  animals,  the  technic  of  the  injection  of  animals, 
and  the  study  of  agglutinins,  precipitins,  bacteriolysins,  and  hemo- 
lysins in  the  blood  serum.  The  technic  of  the  opsonic  index,  of  the 
Widal  reaction  for  typhoid  and  the  Wasserman  reaction  for  the 
serum  diagnosis  of  syphilis  is  a  feature  of  this  course. 

Courses  in  Pathology 

a.  LECTURES  OR  RECITATIONS,  two  hours  a  week  first 
semester,  three  hours  a  week  second  semester,  to  the  Sophomore 
class,  covering  general  and  special  pathology. 

b.  LABORATORY  WORK,  five  hours  a  week,  Sophomore  class, 
throughout  the  year. 

c.  AUTOPSIES,  three  hours  a  week  to  sections  of  the  Sopho- 
more class,  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  a  week  for  each  student. 

d.  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  Laboratory  course  three  hours 
twice  a  week.     Junior  class  during  the  first  semester. 

Courses  in  Bacteriology  and  Parasitology 

e.  LECTURES  AND  QUIZZES  IN  BACTERIOLOGY,  two  hours 
a  week  during  the  first  semester,  Sophomore  class. 

f.  LABORATORY  WORK  IN  BACTERIOLOGY,  including  serum 
diagnosis  and  immunity,  five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester 
of  the  Sophomore  year. 

g.  PARASITOLOGY,  lectures  and  demonstrations,  two  hours 
a  week  to  Sophomore  class,  second  semester. 


PHYSICS 

a.  Collegiate  Medical  year,  college  physics,  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations, five  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  five  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

This  Course  is  given  in  the  Physics  Laboratory  of  the  School 
of  Liberal  Arts. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PHARMACOLOGY 

Laboratories  and  Library 

The  laboratories  for  Physiology  and  Pharmacology  are  in  the 
new  building.  They  have  been  fitted  out  with  all  apparatus  needed 
for  a  thorough  modern  course  for  medical  students.  Small  labora- 
tories for  research  work  have  also  been  established.  A  convenient 
house  and  cemented  yard  have  recently  been  built.  Here  dogs, 
frogs,  turtles  and  other  animals  may  be  kept  in  good  condition. 
Trained  investigators  are  in  charge  of  both  the  teaching  and  the 
research  laboratories.  A  departmental  library  and  most  of  the 
physiological  journals  are  at  the  disposal  of  teachers  and  students. 
Physicians  and  advanced  students  who  desire  to  take  up  investiga- 
tions will  be  given  facilities  for  work. 

Courses  in  Physiology 

a.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MUSCLE,  BLOOD,  CIRCULATION,  RES- 
PIRATION AND  ANIMAL  HEAT.    Second  semester,  Freshman  year. 

Lectures,  three  a  week;  recitations  in  sections,  one  a  week. 
Laboratory  work,  six  hours  a  week. 

b.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  AND  SENSES 
AND  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  NERVOUS  ASPECTS  OF  DIGES- 
TION, ABSORPTION  AND  EXCRETION.  First  semester,  Sopho- 
more year. 

Lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations,  five  hours  a  week. 

c.  LIBRARY  WORK.  Each  student  in  Courses  a  and  b  is  as- 
signed subjects,  with  reference  to  the  original  literature,  which  he 
must  consult  and  critically  review.  Many  of  these  reviews  are  pre- 
sented before  the  class. 

Courses  in  Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica 

d.  MATERIA  MEDICA.  The  sources,  preparation  and  dosage 
of  drugs.  Exercises  in  prescription  writing.  First  semester,  Sopho- 
more year.  Lectures,  three  a  week.  Laboratory,  three  hours  a 
week. 

e.  PHARMACOLOGY.  The  action  of  drugs.  The  laboratory 
work  consists  chiefly  of  experiments  on  animals.  Lectures,  three 
a  week.  Laboratory,  three  hours  a  week,  second  semester,  Sopho- 
more year. 
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SURGERY 

a.  SURGICAL  ANATOMY,  lectures  and  demonstrations,  two 
hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  class,  first  semester. 

b.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY,  recitations  two  hours  a  week, 
Junior  class,  first  semester. 

c.  MINOR  SURGERY,  laboratory  course,  four  hours  a  week  to 
the  Junior  class,  second  semester,  for  eight  weeks. 

d.  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS,  two  lectures  a  week  to 
the  Junior  class,  second  semester. 

e.  RECITATION  IN  SURGERY,  two  hours  a  week,  Junior 
class,  second  semester. 

f.  SURGICAL  CLINIC,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Junior  class, 
at  St.  John's  Hospital. 

g.  SURGICAL  CLINIC,  one  hour  a  week,  Junior  class,  at  the 
Rebekah  Hospital. 

h.  OPERATIVE  SURGERY  ON  THE  CADAVER,  four  hours  a 
week,  Junior  class,  for  eight  weeks,  second  semester.  Both  minor 
and  major  operations  are  performed  by  the  student  on  the  human 
cadaver.  The  student  is  required  to  provide  the  common  instru- 
ments necessary  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the  different  operations. 

i.  DIAGNOSTIC  CLINICS,  Junior  class  in  two  divisions,  at 
City  Hospital,  one  hour  a  week. 

j.  REGIONAL  SURGERY,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Senior 
class,  first  semester. 

k.  SURGICAL  CLINIC,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Senior  class 
at  the  St.  Louis  University  Dispensary  and  the  Rebekah  Hospital. 

1.  SURGICAL  CLINIC,  one  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  Senior 
class,  at  St.   John's  Hospital. 

m.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION,  to  sections  of  the 
Senior  class  in  the  Rebekah  Hospital  and  St.  Louis  University  Dis- 
pensary, St.  John's  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  St.  Mary's  Infirmary, 
Alexian  Brothers  Hospital,  the  City  Hospital  and  on  call  at  other 
hospitals. 
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n.  LECTURES  IN  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY,  eight  hours;  sec- 
ond semester  of  Senior  year. 

o.  PRACTICAL  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  ORTHOPEDIC 
SURGERY,  to  the  Senior  class,  in  sections,  at  the  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity Dispensary,  St  John's  Clinical  Dispensary  and  the  city  insti- 
tutions. 


THERAPEUTICS 

a.     LECTURES  ON  THERAPEUTICS,  two  hours  a  week  to  the 
Junior  class. 
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General  Information 


HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS 

Graduates  of  this  school  may  enter  the  competitive  examina- 
tions, which  take  place  each  year,  for  positions  on  the  House  Staff 
of  the  St.  Louis  City  and  Female  Hospitals.  These  appointments, 
which  are  all  for  a  period  of  one  year,  offer  unparalleled  opportu- 
nities for  completing  a  Medical  education. 

Graduates  of  this  school  only  are  eligible  for  positions  in  St. 
John's  Hospital,  Rebekah  Hospital,  St.  Ann's  Maternity  Hospital,  Mt. 
St.  Rose  Hospital,  and  St.  Mary's  Infirmary.  Numerous  other  hos- 
pitals apply  for  internes. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

For  the  Regular  Four  Year  Course  candidates  must  present 
documentary  evidence  of: 

(1)  A  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  University  or  approved  Col- 
lege, provided  the  student  has  taken  satisfactory  courses  in  In- 
organic Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology;  or, 

(2)  Evidence  of  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  a  four 
year  High  School  course  and  of  one  year's  college  work  or  its 
equivalent  in  General  Chemistry,  College  Physics,  Biology  (Botany 
or  Zoology),  and  one  Modern  Language. 

A  candidate  may  enter  with  conditions  in  two  of  the  above 
subjects,  but  these  conditions  must  be  removed  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  year  of  the  Medical  Course. 

For  the  Five-Year  Course 

Admission  is  regulated  by  the  requirement  of  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges,  of  which  this  institution  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

This  requirement  is  a  diploma  from  a  four-year  accredited 
High  School  or  its  equivalent  by  certificate  or  examination.  For 
details  see  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 
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Preparatory  Course 

APPLICANTS  WHO  CANNOT  FULFILL  THE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  ADMISSION  ARE  ADVISED  TO  ENTER  THE 
UNIVERSITY  ACADEMY  IN  WHICH  THEY  MAY  DO  SPECIAL 
WORK  LOOKING  TOWARDS  THE  MEDICAL  COURSE. 

A  special  class  is  instituted  for  this  purpose,  to  which  only 
candidates  of  medicine  and  dentistry  are  admitted.  The  course  is 
shaped  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  students.  The  number 
being  limited,  greater  attention  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

1.  Four  full  courses  of  lectures  of  not  less  than  thirty. weeks 
each,  no  two  being  in  the  same  year,  are  required  of  every  can- 
didate for  graduation. 

2.  The  last  course  of  lectures  shall  have  been  taken  in  this 
institution. 

3.  Acceptable  evidence  of  good  moral  character  must  have 
been  filed. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old. 

5.  He  shall  have  satisfactory  credits  and  pass  upon  all  the 
branches  of  medicine  taught  in  the  institution. 

6.  All  indebtedness  to  the  college  shall  have  been  paid. 


POST-GRADUATE   COURSE 

A  post-graduate  course  of  instruction  is  offered  to  graduates 
of  reputable  institutions.  A  certificate  of  post-graduate  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  those  who  take  this  course.  See,  also,  the  Summer 
School  Announcement. 


DISCIPLINE 

Open  irregularity  of  conduct,  negligence,  and  habitual  absence 
from  the  assigned  work  of  the  institution,  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  suspension  or  expulsion.  Students  may  be  dropped  at  any  time 
if  they  fail  to  make  satisfactory  progress. 
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FEES  FOR  THE  REGULAR  COURSE,  1910-1911 

Matriculation  Fee   (paid  but  once) $     5.00 

Tuition  Fee,  each  year  100.00 

Tuition  Fee  for  sons  of  physicians,  each  year 85.00 

Laboratory  Fee,  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Classes,  each 10.00 

Laboratory  Fee,  Junior  Class  5.00 

Diploma  Fee    10.00 

City  Hospital  Fee,  Junior  and  Senior  Classes 10.00 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  microscope  or  dissecting 
material,  but  each  student  is  required  to  deposit  $10.00  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  to  cover  any  damage  done  to  any  college  property. 
The  amount,  less  the  actual  cost  of  property  damaged,  will  be  re- 
turned to  each  student  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

When  possible,  loss  or  damage  is  charged  to  the  student  who 
is  responsible;  but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  divided  among  a  class 
or  group  of  students  if  the  Dean  considers  such  procedure  just. 
The  idea  is  to  make  every  student  a  guardian  of  the  College  prop- 
erty. 

Laboratory  and  deposit  fees  are  payable  in  advance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year. 

Tuition  fees  are  payable  one-half  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester.  No  fees  are  returnable  except  the  deposit  above  men- 
tioned. 
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Six- Year  Course,  Leading  to  Degrees 
B.  S.  and  M.  D. 


A  six-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
(B.  S.)  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.  D.)  is  particularly  recom- 
mended to  that  class  of  students  who  are  eligible  to  the  five-year 
course,  namely,  such  as  present  a  High  School  diploma  or  its  equiv- 
alent. This  six-year  course  will  become,  in  the  near  future,  the 
American  standard  of  professional  education. 

The  professional  studies  proper  are  preceded  by  cultural  and 
disciplinary  branches  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  prospec- 
tive medical  man  thus  secures  a  broader  outlook  and  a  better  foun- 
dation. The  Bachelor's  degree  not  only  represents  this,  but  has 
the  practical  value  of  being  accepted  without  question  by  State 
Boards  of  Medical  Examiners  as  evidence  of  ample  preliminary 
education. 

See  page  72  for  an  outline  of  this  combined  course. 
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Summer  Courses  in  Medicine 


Summer  Courses  in  Medicine  were  inaugurated  at  the  close  of 
the  regular  session  of  1907-1908,  and  the  success  of  the  innovation 
warrants  their  continuance.  They  are  designed  for  three  classes 
of  students: 

First,  graduates  in  Medicine  who  may  wish  to  review  funda- 
mental subjects  or  to  take  further  clinical  instruction;  second, 
under-graduates  in  Medicine  who  wish  to  secure  advanced  stand- 
ing or  to  remove  deficiencies;  third,  teachers  and  others  who  do  not 
care  for  credit  in  medicine  or  who  contemplate  entering  on  the 
medical  course  later. 

These  courses  are  planned  so  as  to  secure  the  widest  possible 
range  of  study,  care  being  taken  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  city  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  Summer  School  Bulletin  for  1911  will  be  published  shortly, 
giving  in  detail  the  courses  which  will  be  offered  and  the  clin- 
ical facilities  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  more  varied  and  extended 
than  those  of  last  year.  These  Bulletins  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  Dean. 


The  Summer  School  will  begin  Wednesday,  May  31,  1911,  and 
continue  six  weeks. 
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Introductory  Statement 


HISTORY 

See  page  53. 

LOCATION 

The  College  buildings  are  located  on  Compton  Hill,  corner 
Grand  Avenue  and  Caroline  Street,  the  highest  point  in  St.  Louis, 
From  the  College  all  portions  of  the  city  are  readily  reached  by 
means  of  electric  car  lines  passing  the  College  or  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  situation  of  the  College  is  unusually  fortunate  for  securing 
desirable  clinical  patronage.  This  is  an  advantage  of  importance  to 
a  dental  college.  The  Infirmary  is  daily  visited  by  patients  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  and  its  environs.  The  influence  of  the  stu- 
dents and  their  friends  also  forms  a  great  magnet  in  drawing  pat- 
ronage. 

St.  Louis  now  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  the  cities  of  our 
country.  The  opportunities  she  offers  in  every  line  of  human  effort 
are  not  surpassed.  The  healthful  condition  of  the  city  and  the  low 
cost  of  living  are  having  a  wonderful  effect  in  constituting  the  city 
a  great  college  center. 

The  student  who  is  awake  to  the  advantages  of  his  surround- 
ings will  find  in  the  beautiful  parks  and  botanical  gardens  that 
abound  throughout  the  city  a  most  delightful  means  of  recreation 
and  study.  A  number  of  libraries  are  available  for  those  who  have 
literary  inclination,  or  who  may  desire  to  make  research  along 
special  lines. 

COLLEGE  BUILDING 

The  College  building  has  been  carefully  designed  to  meet  all 
the  demands  of  advanced  ideas  in  structures  devoted  to  educational 
purposes.  It  has  been  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  original  build- 
ing in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  increasing  requirements  of  the 
large  classes  matriculated  in  the  last  few  years.     New  equipment  for 
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teaching,  such  as  models,  microscopes,  lantern  slides,  etc.,  has 
been  added.  A  complete  outfit  for  the  manufacture  and  adminis- 
tration of  nitrous  oxide  gas  has  been  installed  in  a  separate  room, 
and  is  in  charge  of  specialists  who  will  demonstrate  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  important  dental  anesthetic. 

The  Prosthetic  Laboratory,  which  occupies  almost  the  whole  of 
the  first  floor,  is  divided  into  three  separate  sections,  one  for  each 
class.  By  this  means  the  work  of  each  class  is  conducted  in  indi- 
vidual laboratories;  hence  progress  in  the  work  is  uniform.  In 
this  department  all  modern  appliances  for  the  most  approved  work 
have  been  installed,  such  as  porcelain  furnaces,  other  furnaces, 
lathes,  electric  connections  and  devices  of  various  kinds. 

The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  elec- 
tric lathes,  and  no  foot  power  lathes  are  now  used  in  the  building. 

The  Infirmary  with  its  accessories  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
second  floor  and  provides  accommodation  for  fifty-two  chairs.  In 
the  operating  room,  which  contains  twenty-nine  windows,  the  light 
is  unobstructed  on  all  four  sides.  In  addition  a  large  sky-light,  10 
by  30  feet,  makes  it  possible  to  add  several  rows  of  chairs,  and  in- 
creases the  amount  of  light  which  reaches  each  chair.  During  the 
past  two  years  the  Infirmary  has  been  equipped  with  pedal  lever 
chairs,  adding  much  to  the  convenience  of  both  operator  and  pa- 
tient, and  greatly  improving  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  Infirmary. 
Lockers  of  the  approved  type  for  instruments  are  placed  on  this 
floor  within  a  short  distance  of  the  operating  chairs,  making  it 
possible  for  students  to  reach  their  instruments  without  unneces- 
sary delay. 

A  large  room  has  been  specially  fitted  up  for  the  orthodontia 
clinic,  affording  every  convenience  for  this  department,  with  com- 
plete equipment. 

Two  rooms  on  this  floor  are  set  apart  for  the  extraction  of 
teeth  and  the  taking  of  impressions  and  are  provided  with  the 
latest  equipment  for  this  class  of  work. 

The  lecture  rooms,  and  chemical,  histological,  pathological  and 
bacteriological  laboratories  are  advantageously  located  in  the  main 
building. 
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Outline  of  Course 


The  course  of  instruction,  which  covers  three  years,  comprises 
didactic  lectures,  clinical  lectures,  laboratory  work,  practical  clin- 
ical work  in  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry;  stereopticon  dis- 
plays from  drawings,  photographs  and  microscopical  slides;  writ- 
ten reviews,  recitations,  written  and  oral  examinations  and  quizzes. 

ANATOMY 

1.  a.  DENTAL  ANATOMY,  lectures  with  demonstrations,  one 
hour  a  week  to  the  Freshman  class,  dealing  with  the  structure  and 
relations  of  the  teeth  in  man  and  animals. 

2.  b.  LABORATORY  COURSE,  dissections  of  the  human  body; 
initial  course,  eight  hours  a  week  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  by  the 
Freshman  class. 

3.  c.  LABORATORY  COURSE,  dissection  of  the  human  body; 
advanced  course,  eight  hours  a  week  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  by  the 
Junior  class. 

4.  d.  LABORATORY  COURSE  IN  DENTAL  ANATOMY,  dissec- 
tion of  teeth,  modeling  of  teeth,  one  hour  a  week. 

5.  e.  MYOLOGY  AND  ANGEIOLOGY,  lectures  with  demonstra- 
tions, one  hour  a  week  to  the  Freshman  class. 

6.  f.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  VISCERA, 
SENSE  ORGANS  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANATOMY,  lectures  with 
demonstrations,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  class. 

7.  g.  OSTEOLOGY  AND  ARTHROLOGY,  lectures  with  demon- 
strations, one  hour  a  week  to  the  Freshman  class. 

8.  h.  COMPARATIVE  DENTAL  ANATOMY,  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations, one  hour  a  week,  Junior    class,  second  semester. 
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BACTERIOLOGY 

9.  a.  LECTURES  IN  BACTERIOLOGY  to  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes,  one  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

10.  b.  LABORATORY  WORK  IN  BACTERIOLOGY,  Junior  and 
Senior  classes,  three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

11.  c.  LECTURES  AND  LABORATORY  WORK  IN  PATHOLOGY 
to  the  Junior  class,  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 


CHEMISTRY 

12.  a.  INORGANIC:  LECTURES  AND  RECITATIONS.  This 
course  includes  the  principles  of  chemistry,  non-metallic  and 
metallic  elements.  Simple  experiments  and  demonstrations  are  con- 
ducted before  the  class.  A  written  quiz  covering  the  month's  work 
is  given  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Two  hours  a  week,  Freshman 
year. 

13.  b.  LABORATORY  COURSE.  This  course  is  intended  to 
familiarize  the  students  with  the  use  of  apparatus  and  chemical 
compounds.  Experiments  in  valency,  neutralization,  oxidation,  hy- 
dration and  dehydration;  qualitative  examination  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances, especially  those  compounds  used  in  dentistry,  alloys  of 
metals,  etc.     Two  hours  a  week,  Freshman  year. 

14.  c.  ORGANIC:  LECTURES  AND  RECITATIONS.  This  course 
is  intended  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  organic  compounds, 
chemistry  of  digestion,  secretion,  and  the  effects  of  poisons  upon  the 
animal  organism.     One  hour  a  week,  first  semester  of  Junior  year. 

15.  d.  LABORATORY  COURSE.  Qualitative  examination  of  or- 
ganic compounds,  clinical  examination  of  excretions  and  secretions, 
as  well  as  the  detection  of  the  most  common  poisons,  etc.  Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester  of  Junior  year. 

16.  e.  RECITATION:     Senior  class,  one  hour  a  week. 


DENTAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

17.  a.  LECTURES,  one  hour  a  week  to  Senior  class  for  one-half 
the  year. 
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HISTOLOGY 

18.  a.  LECTURES  ON  HISTOLOGY,  one  hour  a  week  to  the 
Freshman  class,  illustrated  by  drawings,  charts,  and  stereopticon 
projections  from  microscopical  slides. 

19.  b.  DENTAL  HISTOLOGY,  lectures  with  demonstrations,  one 
hour  a  week  to  the  Junior  class. 

20.  c.  LABORATORY  COURSE,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Fresh- 
man class;  use  of  the  microscope  and  staining,  cutting,  prepara- 
tion and  examination  of  normal  human  and  animal  cells  and  tissues. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS 

21.  a.  LECTURES  ON  DENTAL  THERAPEUTICS,  one  hour  a 
week  to  the  Senior  class. 

22.  b.  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA,  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Junior  class. 

23.  c.  RECITATIONS  IN  MATERIA  MEDICA,  one  hour  a  week 
by  the  Junior  class. 

24.  d.  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  MATERIA  MEDICA,  the  identi- 
fication of  drugs,  prescription  writing,  etc.,  Junior  class. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY 

25.  a.  LECTURES,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes,  comprising  the  study  of  all  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  their 
restoration  to  health,  the  various  filling  materials,  the  use  of  in- 
struments, and  the  manipulations  required  in  full  practice  at  the 
operating  chair. 

26.  b.  LABORATORY  WORK  IN  OPERATIVE  TECHNICS,  nine 
hours  a  week  by  the  Freshman  class.  In  this  course  the  student  is 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  different 
classes  of  teeth,  and  is  taught  by  dissection  the  nature  of  the  tissues 
comprising  them.  All  the  various  operations  are  performed  upon 
teeth  which  have  been  extracted. 

27.  c.  INFIRMARY  COURSE.  Practical  work  upon  patients  in 
the  Infirmary  is  given  throughout  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Students  are  given  every  facility  in  this  department,  made  pos- 
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sible  by  the  new  building  which  has  been  constructed  with  this 
end  in  view.  Accommodations  are  provided  for  fifty-two  chairs, 
which  face  windows  on  four  sides.  In  addition,  the  operating  room 
contains  a  skylight  which,  with  the  windows,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  on  the  score  of  light.  Lockers,  which  are  provided  for  each 
student,  are  of  the  most  modern  type,  and  are  conveniently  near 
the  various  chairs.  The  course  comprises  the  details  of  technique, 
manipulation,  and  operative  procedures  of  Dentistry. 

ORAL   SURGERY 

Dentistry  is  a  branch  of  Surgery,  and  students  are  here  taught 
the  practical  application  of  surgical  principles  to  the  major  lesions 
of  the  mouth.  They  will  be  instructed  in,  and  made  to  carry  out, 
the  details  necessary  for  surgical  treatment.  It  is  important  to 
impress  these  methods,  especially  in  the  practical  work  of  a  clinic. 
Members  of  the  Senior  class  will  be  permitted  to  assist  in  the  oper- 
ative work  of  major  character  and  to  perform  such  operations  as  it 
is  deemed  proper  for  them  to  undertake.  A  clinic  in  oral  surgery 
is  utilized  for  instruction.  In  this  course  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  pyorrhea  alveolaris  and  its  treatment;  students  are  given  the 
opportunity  of  studying  and  practicing  the  latest  methods  for  the 
relief  of  this  condition. 

28.  a.  LECTURES,  one  hour  a  week  to  the  Senior  class. 

29.  b.  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  ORAL  SURGERY,  two 
hours  a  week  before  sections  of  the  Senior  class. 


ORTHODONTIA 

30.  a.  LECTURES,  one  hour  a  week  during  term  to  the  Senior 
class,  comprising  the  study  of  the  etiology,  diagnosis,  results  and 
correction  of  malocclusion  of  the  teeth.  The  value  of  the  course  is 
greatly  increased  by  stereopticon  illustrations,  models,  and  the 
study  of  cases  under  the  guidance  of  the  professor  or  demonstrator. 

31.  b.  INFIRMARY  COURSE.  Students  are  brought  into  the 
actual  practice  and  study  of  orthodontia  upon  the  large  number 
of  patients  in  this  department  of  the  Infirmary.  Clinics  are  held 
three  times  a  week,  with  a  view  of  demonstrating  the  details  of 
orthodontia. 
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PATHOLOGY 

32.  a.  DENTAL  PATHOLOGY,  lectures,  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Junior  class. 

33.  b.  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY,  lectures,  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  Junior  class. 

34.  c.  LABORATORY  WORK,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior 
class,  comprising  the  cutting,  staining,  preparation  and  examina- 
tion of  abnormal  tissues  under  the  microscope,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  those  which  come  into  relation  with  the  practice  of  Dentistry. 

PHYSICS 

35.  a.  LECTURES  WITH  RECIATATIONS,  accompanied  by 
demonstrations,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Freshman  class  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Work  in  Physiology  is  given  throughout  the  Junior  year.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  year  the  student  has  had  most  of  Histology 
and  Chemistry  and  considerable  Anatomy.  He  is,  therefore,  pre- 
pared for  the  subjects  of  Secretion,  Digestion,  Assimilation  and  the 
other  topics  of  Physiology  important  to  dental  students. 

Elementary  Physiological  Chemistry  is  included  in  the  Phy- 
siology course.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  course  will  be  the  reci- 
tations and  demonstrations. 

36.  a.  LECTURES,  RECITATIONS  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS, 
four  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  class. 


METALLURGY 

A  practical  laboratory  course  on  the  nature  and  physical  prop- 
erties of  metals,  especially  those  used  in  dentistry;  the  manipula- 
tion of  metals,  alloys,  dental  amalgams,  solders,  annealing,  welding 
and  tempering. 

37.  a.  Junior  year,  second  semester.  Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions, one  hour  a  week. 
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PKOSTHETIC  DENTISTRY 

38.  a.  LECTURES,  two  hours  a  week  to  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  preparation  of  the  mouth  and 
the  construction  and  adaptation  of  artificial  teeth  upon  all  bases  in 
common  use,  such  as  gold,  platinum,  continuous  gum,  rubber,  alumi- 
num and  metallic  plastics.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  selec- 
tion, arrangement  and  articulation  of  artificial  teeth.  Lectures  are 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 

39.  b.  LABORATORY  COURSE  IN  PROSTHETIC  TECHNIC, 
nine  hours  a  week  during  the  year  to  the  Freshman  class.  Instruc- 
tion in  this  department  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  conveniences 
which  the  new  building  affords  and  by  all  the  appliances  pertain- 
ing to  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  such  as  electric  lathes,  vulcanizers, 
crucible  furnaces,  electric  furnaces  for  continuous  gum  work,  roll- 
ing mills,  benches,  lockers,  etc.  Students  are  required  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  necessary  instruments  for  metal  and  vulcanite 
work.  Diligent  attention  is  devoted  to  this  branch  of  Dentistry,  so 
that  students  may  acquire  the  mechanical  skill  necessary  for  their 
future  work. 

40.. c.  INFIRMARY  WORK.  Practical  work  upon  patients  in  the 
Infirmary  is  required  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  The  course 
comprises  the  fitting  and  application  of  artificial  dentures  con- 
structed upon  the  various  bases,  such  as  gold,  platinum,  aluminum 
and  vulcanite. 

SURGERY 

41.  a.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY,  lectures  two  hours  a  week 
to  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  for  one-half  the  year. 

42.  b.  REGIONAL  SURGERY,  two  hours  a  week  for  one-half 
the  year  to  the  Senior  class. 

43.  c.  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  the  Senior  class  in  sections. 

44.  d.  ANESTHESIA.  One  lecture  a  week  for  one-half  the 
year  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  administration  of  anesthetics,  gen- 
eral and  local  agents,  methods,  dangers  and  means  of  preventing 
and  treating  accidents  arising  from  the  use  of  anesthetics,  the  recog- 
nition by  physical  examination  of  the  normal  pulse  and  the  normal 
heart  and  lung  sounds,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  application  of 
restorative  methods. 
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45.  e.  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  EXTRACTION  WITH 
NITROUS  OXIDE  ANESTHESIA.  Each  student  of  the  class  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  extract  teeth  and  to  study  the  use  of  nitrous 
oxide  as  an  anesthetic.  The  large  number  of  patients  available 
makes  it  possible  to  give  ample  instruction  in  these  important  mat- 
ters. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

46.  a.  THE  TEETH  IN  PREGNANCY.     Professor  Hypes. 

47.  b.  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.     Professor  Crandall. 

48.  c.  DISEASES  OF  THE  ANTRUM.     Professor  H.  W.  Loeb. 

49.  d.  TEETHING  OF  CHILDREN.     Professor  Atkinson. 

50.  e.  THE  TEETH  IN  NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASES. 
Professor  Chaddock. 

51.  f.  SYPHILIS  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND  TEETH.  Professor 
Engman. 

52.  g.  PATHOLOGICAL  PHASES  OF  TEETH  AND  CAVITY 
PREPARATION,  by  stereopticon.     Dr.  Rodgers. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  of  which  this  in- 
stitution is  a  member,  and  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of 
Missouri  and  other  States,  have  established  certain  rules  and  regu- 
lations, to  which  the  College  will  strictly  conform. 

The  regular  preliminary  examination  will  take  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session. 

Students  who  have  attended  one  or  more  courses  in  other  rec- 
ognized dental  colleges  will  be  exempt  from  this  examination. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  candidate  for  graduation  must  be  of  good  moral  character 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  graduation.  He  must 
present  a  satisfactory  artificial  denture  and  a  bridge,  each  of  por- 
celain and  gold,  with  orthodontia  models  and  operative  technics, 
specimens  to  be  deposited  in  the  College  Museum,  pass  a  satisfac- 
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tory  examination  in  the  branches  taught  and  prove  his  general  fit- 
ness for  the  practice  of  Dentistry.  He  must  have  performed  the 
various  practical  operations  on  the  natural  teeth,  as  set  down  in 
the  curriculum.     All  work  must  be  done  in  the  College  Infirmary. 

The  time  of  study  must  include  attendance  on  three  courses  of 
lectures  of  eight  months  each,  in  recognized  dental  colleges  in  good 
standing,  the  last  of  which  must  be  taken  in  this  institution. 

Graduates  of  reputable  medical  colleges  desiring  to  receive  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.  will  be  required  to  take  two  full  courses  in  den- 
tistry, including  two  courses  of  lectures,  but  will  be  excused  from 
attending  lectures  upon  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physiology  and  Bac- 
teriology. Such  students  are  required  to  take  Operative  and  Pros- 
thetic Technics. 

DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  will  be  conferred  upon 
those  who  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  this  College. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  COURSES 

The  various  courses  of  the  University  are  open  to  students  of 
the  Dental  School.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  take  the  Combined  Course  looking  to  the  two  degrees  of  B.  S. 
and  D.  D.  S. 

ATHLETICS 

Every  possible  encouragement,  compatible  with  scholarship,  is 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  athletics.  The  University  gymnasium, 
which  is  well  equipped,  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  Dental  School. 
They  are  eligible  for  positions  on  the  various  teams,  foot-ball,  base- 
ball, basket-ball,  track,  etc.,  provided  their  scholarship  is  acceptable. 

FEES 

Tuition  Fee,  per  year,  $150.00,  due  in  full  when  the  term  opens. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the 
College  will  accept  half  the  fee  and  the  remainder  not  later  than 
January  first.     In  no  case  will  a  student  be  given  an  examination  or 
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diploma  at  the  end  of  the  term  unless  fees  are  all  paid.     There  will 
be  no  return  of  fees  by  reason  of  suspension  or  expulsion. 

SUMMER  INFIRMARY   COURSE 

The  Infirmary  offers  a  valuable  opportunity  for  students  who 
find  it  possible  to  work  in  the  Summer.  Students  are  permitted  to 
pursue  their  infirmary  and  laboratory  instruction  during  the  Sum- 
mer. The  tuition  for  the  Summer  Course  is  $50.00;  but  this  amount, 
however,  will  be  credited  on  the  fee  of  the  succeeding  session. 
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COURSE   OF  ENSTRUCTIOX 


The  complete  course  of  instruction  in  this  school  covers  a  period 
of  four  academic  years  of  ten  months  each.  The  instruction  im- 
parted during  this  period  (1)  prepares  the  student  for  the  Bar, 
by  giving  a  thorough  instruction  in  legal  reasoning  and  in  the  gen- 
eral principles  and  rules  of  American  Law;  (2)  prepares  the  stu- 
dent to  practice  law  in  any  English-speaking  jurisdiction;  (3) 
offers  to  advanced  students  instruction  in  all  that  belongs  to  law 
in  its  scientific  and  wider  sense;  (4)  extends  to  students  who  do 
not  propose  to  practice  law,  but  who  wish  to  pursue  some  particular 
branches  of  legal  or  political  knowledge,  any  assistance  they  may 
require  for  these  studies.  These  four  and  distinct  phases  of  instruc- 
tion are  known  as  the  Degree  Course,  the  Graduate  Course  and  the 
Special  Course. 

The  Undergraduate  or  Degree  Course  covers  a  period  of  three 
years  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  It  embraces  all  the 
branches  scheduled  for  the  first  three  years,  with  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  advanced  standing  in  the  case  of  students  who  have  com- 
pleted elsewhere  the  work  of  the  earlier  years. 

The  Graduate  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.  M.,  may  be 
entered  upon  by  students  who  have  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
from  this  or  some  other  approved  school  with  a  three-year  course. 
It  embraces  all  the  branches  scheduled  for  the  fourth  year. 

The  Special  Course  will  depend  largely  upon  the  option  of  the 
student,  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  in   each  particular  case,   and 
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always  upon  the  ruling  of  the  Dean.  But  the  course  once  chosen 
must  be  pursued  and  completed  with  the  same  thoroughness  as  is 
required  in  the  regular  courses. 


TWO  SCHOOLS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  course  of  instruction  is  carried  out  in  two  schools,  viz.: 
a  Day  School  and  a  Night  School.  The  circumstances  of  a  great 
body  of  desirable  law  students  have  made  the  Night  School  of  Law 
a  necessity,  at  least  in  this  country  and  at  this  time.  These  young 
men  are  forced  to  work  during  the  day,  and  cannot  take  advantage 
of  the  lectures  then  given.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  has 
established  the  fact  that  in  this  class  of  aspirants  we  often  find 
the  brightest  legal  talent.  Some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  judges 
in  the  country  have  received  their  legal  education  in  night  schools. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  school  is  held  in  the  evening  detract 
in  any  way  from  the  efficiency  of  the  course.  The  same  studies  are 
pursued.  The  same  advantages  of  library,  consultation  and  prac- 
tice court  exist.  The  same  ability  in  professors  is  as  available  in 
the  evening  as  during  the  day,  and  the  hours  of  class  are  substan- 
tially equivalent  in  number  and  duration. 

The  Day  School  opens  every  morning  except  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays,  at  8:30  o'clock,  and  continues  until  11  o'clock.  In  the 
afternoon  classes  are  resumed  at  3:30  o'clock*  and  continue  until 
6  p.  m.  The  Night  School  opens  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  evening  at  7:30  o'clock,  and  closes  at  9:30  p.  m.,  the 
intervening  evenings  being  allowed  for  study  and  lectures. 


SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  three  distinct  systems  of  instruction  employed  in  the 
law  schools  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  the  Lecture  system,  the  Text 
system,  and  the  Case  system.  The  Lecture  system  aims  at  impart- 
ing knowledge  by  a  series  of  set  daily  lectures  and  is  followed  by 
recitations  consisting  of  a  series  of  questions  or  quizzes  meant  to 
elicit  the  student's  grasp  of  the  subject  and  improve  his  expression. 
The  Text  system  contemplates  the  daily  study  of  assigned  portions 
of  chosen  text-books  and  recitations  upon  the  same  in  the  class- 
room, amplified  by  such  explanations  or  lectures  by  the  instructor 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  a  repetition  of  the  portion  so  ex- 
plained.    The  Case  system  teaches  the  law  by  the  study  of  adjudi- 
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cated  cases.  According  to  this  method,  the  student  is  given  a  se- 
lected case  which  he  is  required  to  examine  in  search  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  case  was  originally  decided,  and  is  required  to 
collate  the  essential  facts,  and  the  rules  of  law  applied  thereto, 
in  a  summary  which  gives  an  exact  statement  of  the  law  involved 
in  the  case  of  the  process  of  legal  reasoning. 

These  systems  have  their  advantages  and  their  drawbacks. 
Thus  the  Lecture  system  is  credited  with  affording  the  student  a 
connected,  systematic  and  doctrinal  knowledge  of  the  law.  It 
supplies  the  want  of  proper  manuals,  or  renders  the  student  inde- 
pendent of  all  manuals.  It  is  suited  to  the  constant,  rapid,  and 
changing  advance  of  legal  science,  and  saves  time  and  money  for 
the  student.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ignores  and  eliminates  the  men- 
tal discipline  of  the  student;  cultivates  his  memory  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  understanding  and  is  adapted  to  courses  of  less  importance 
and  courses  that  are  more  specialized. 

The  Text  system,  it  is  claimed,  gives  more  definite  and  perma- 
nent impressions  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  legal  science  through 
the  study  of  standard  text-books,  the  careful  analysis  of  leading 
cases,  followed  by  the  explanation  and  examinations  of  the  recita- 
tion room.  But  then,  again,  it  is  asserted  that  this  system  stunts 
the  mental  growth  of  the  lawyer.  It  cultivates  his  memory,  not  his 
legal  talent,  and  is  suited  for  less  difficult  branches. 

The  Case  system,  it  is  said,  is  better  suited  to  develop  the 
analytic  faculties  of  the  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  the  memory 
is  stored  with  legal  principles.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
work  of  the  practicing  lawyer,  who  examines  adjudicated  cases  in 
search  of  the  principle  of  law  applicable  to  the  case  in  question. 
Yet  it  is  objected,  that  the  system  is  so  slow  that,  where  it  is  fol- 
lowed exclusively,  the  average  student  graduates  without  having 
learned  even  the  most  elementary  branches  of  the  law,  simply  for 
the  lack  of  time  to  do  the  work. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  each  system  has  its  advantages,  the 
St.  Louis  University  Institute  of  Law  does  not  commit  itself  to  any 
one  system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  It  will  employ,  or  at  least 
countenance  the  employment  by  its  professors  of  all  these  various 
systems.  The  three  systems  will,  it  is  believed,  give  more  satis- 
factory results,  under  the  present  conditions  of  law  schools  in  the 
tfnited  States.  We  believe  that  the  student,  generally  speaking,  will 
get  from  the  mixed  system  as  much  as  if  not  more  than  he  would 
from  an  exclusive  system.  He  will  learn  all  that  he  would  learn 
in  an  ordinary  Case  system  school.  Over  and  above  this,  he  will 
possess  a  systematic  knowledge   and   a  familiarity  with   branches 
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of  the  law  of  which  he  would  have  been  profoundly  ignorant  under 
the  Case  system  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will,  in  our  mixed 
system,  acquire  a  mental  discipline  which  the  lecture  and  text-book 
system  would  not  impart.  In  a  word,  in  our  mixed  system,  the 
student  will  have  the  depth  of  the  Case  system  and  the  breadth 
and  definiteness  of  the  Lecture  and  Text-book  system. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

A.  For  Freshman  Year — Without  Examination 

1.  Graduates  from  Colleges  and  Universities  composing  the 
Missouri  College  Union. 

2.  Graduates  from  all  other  Colleges  and  Universities  of  like 
grade  and  standing. 

3.  Graduates  from  Normal  schools,  Technical  institutes  and  Sci- 
entific schools  of  Collegiate  standing. 

4.  Graduates  from  four-year  high  schools  of  recognized  grade. 

5.  Special  students  who  have  removed  their  entrance  conditions. 

6.  Students  who  have  had  a  preliminary  education  equivalent 
to  a  four-year  high  school  course  of  approved  grade. 

B.  For  Freshman  Tear — With  Examination 

All  other  applicants  for  the  first  year  of  law  who  cannot  qualify 
under  one  of  the  above  conditions  must  pass  an  examination  in 
English  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Literature;  in  Latin 
version  and  translation  from  Nepos,  Caesar,  Virgil,  or  Cicero's 
essays;  in  readings  from  the  German,  French,  Italian  or  Spanish; 
in  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  in  the  history  of  England  and 
the  United  States;  in  Algebra,  Plane  Trigonometry;  in  Physics,  Bot- 
any, Chemistry  and  Geography. 

Applicants  who  are  required  to  take  an  entrance  examination 
should  present  themselves  for  examination  on  Monday,  September 
12,  at  10  a.  m.,  at  the  University. 

If  a  student  is  admitted  with  conditions  in  entrance  subjects, 
he  must  remove  such  conditions  a  year  from  the  time  when  they 
were  imposed. 

Unless  the  applicant  come  from  another  Law  school,  he  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  first  year  class  after  the  second  week  in 
December. 
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All  students  are  urged  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  examinations  for  the  first  year  of  law  are  conducted  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  members  of  the  Faculty  as  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Science. 

Those  intending  to  apply  for  examination  to  the  first  year  of 
law  should  notify  the  Registrar  of  the  Institute  before  the  opening 
of  classes,  and  also  apply  for  directions,  as  examinations  cannot 
be  taken  later. 

C.  For  Advanced  Students — For  the  Junior  Tear  of  Law 

a.  EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS.  The  applicant  must  be 
at  least  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  have  fulfilled  all  the  require- 
ments specified  for  admission  to  the  first  year  of  Law,  or  give  proof 
of  a  satisfactory  grade  of  scholarship.  Examinations,  however,  in 
any  other  subjects  required  by  the  Faculty  for  admission  to  the 
Junior  year  may  be  demanded. 

b.  PREVIOUS  LEGAL  ACQUIREMENTS.  Admission  to  the 
Second  Year  of  Law  will  be  granted  to  those  applicants  who  have — 

1.  Passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  prescribed 
courses  of  study  of  the  First  Year; 

2.  Who  have  studied  one  or  more  years  in  a  Law  School  of 
the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  or  in  one  of  their  sub- 
stantial equivalents.  Students  thus  admitted,  however,  must  pass 
examinations  in  courses  previously  pursued  by  the  class  and  which 
they  have  not  taken  before  or  at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  the  Dean 
will  decide  in  each  case. 

3.  Applicants  who  actually  in  good  faith,  and  as  their  principal 
occupation,  have  pursued  for  a  period  of  fifteen  months,  in  the  office 
or  under  the  guidance  of  some  reputable  practitioner  or  instructor, 
a  course  of  study  fairly  equivalent  to  that  pursued  in  the  First 
Year,  and  who  present  to  the  Dean  the  affidavit  of  such  practitioner 
or  instructor  showing  with  particularity  that  this  requirement  has 
been  met. 

D.  For  Advanced  Students — For  the  Senior  Year  of  Law 

Students  from  other  Law  Schools  of  high  grade  will  receive 
credit,  not,  however,  exceeding  two  years  in  amount,  for  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  work  done  in  these  schools  similar  in  char- 
acter to  that  required  in  this  school. 
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E.  For  Special  Students 

Special  students  are  those  applicants  for  entrance  who  do  not 
desire  to  pursue  regular  work,  but  have  for  their  aim  to  perfect 
themselves  in  some  branch  of  the  law,  or  to  take  up  law  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  business  or  political  life,  or  who  desire  an  enlarged  view 
of  our  political  or  legal  institutions  and  systems  and  the  rules  which 
govern  them.  The  following  persons  will  be  admitted  to  this  school 
as  special  students. 

1.  Holders  of  academic  degrees  in  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy 
and  Science; 

2.  Persons  whose  previous  education  qualifies  them  to  pursue 
the  studies  in  which  they  wish  to  specialize; 

3.  Special  courses  will  be  selected  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Dean  and  must  be  pursued  with  the  same  thoroughness  as  in  the 
regular  course.  No  applicant  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  will 
be  permitted  to  specialize  in  this  school. 

4.  Special  students  will  receive  a  certificate  for  all  work  done. 

5.  Special  students  may  enter  at  any  time  as  candidates  for  a 
degree,  provided  they  have  met  the  entrance  requirements  for  reg- 
ular students. 

PRACTICE  COURT 

The  Practice  Court  is  essential  to  an  efficient  course  in  law. 
Students,  as  a  rule,  go  directly  from  the  law  school  into  practice, 
without  serving  a  preliminary  clerkship  in  a  law  office.  This  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Institute  to  provide  the  instruction  in 
pleading  and  practice  which  formerly  the  student  obtained  during 
his  law-office  apprenticeship.  The  practice  courts  furnish  the  stu- 
dent with  as  thorough  a  knowledge,  and  give  him  as  great  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  actual  practice  of  law,  as  can  be  obtained  in  a  law 
office.  It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  a  moot  court,  or  forum  for  the 
argument  of  disputed  questions  of  law;  it  is  a  training  school  in 
which  the  student  is  systematically  put  through  the  routine  of 
office  work,  court  proceedings  and  the  practical  duties  of  profes- 
sional life. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  courses  in  procedure  in  which  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  principles  and  general  rules  of  practice 
in  state  and  federal  courts,  the  Institute  maintains  an  organized 
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Practice  Court,  which  is  divided  into  a  Circuit  Court  and  a  Supreme 
Court,  with  a  full  corps  of  officers. 

The  Circuit  Court  holds  four  sessions  monthly,  on  Saturday. 
At  certain  sessions,  motions,  demurrers,  pleas,  and  all  proceed- 
ings of  an  interlocutory  or  preliminary  nature,  and  which  in  actual 
practice  precede  the  hearing  of  the  case,  are  disposed  of.  At  the 
other  sessions  of  the  court  cases  are  tried,  or  such  proceedings 
are  had  as  are  usual  at  the  final  hearing  of  cases  in  trial  courts. 
Juries  are  drawn  and  impaneled,  evidence  introduced,  instructions 
given,  verdicts  and  judgments  are  rendered  as  in  the  regularly 
established  courts  of  the  country.  Appeals  and  writs  of  error  are 
prosecuted  in  due  course  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  briefs  are 
field  and  arguments  made  as  in  the  best  conducted  Appellate  prac- 
tice. The  students  issue,  serve  and  return  regular  process,  pre- 
pare and  file  the  proper  pleadings,  conduct  the  trial,  and  make  the 
legal  argument.  In  this  way  they  are  given  practical  experience 
in  the  commencement  of  suits,  the  preparation  of  pleading,  the 
argument  of  the  lawyers,  the  trial  of  the  case,  the  entry  of  judg- 
ment, the  taking  out  of  execution,  and  the  appealing  of  the  case 
to  the  court  of  last  resort. 

The  Freshmen  will  act  as  process  servers,  witnesses  and  jurors 
in  this  court  and  assist  in  preparation  of  causes.  The  conduct  of 
the  trial  is  in  rotation  assigned  to  the  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Pro- 
fessors experienced  in  judicial  work  will  regularly  preside  or  be 
present. 

The  Supreme  Court,  to  which  cases  may  be  appealed  or  taken 
by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court,  sits  monthly,  or  oftener, 
as  the  work  before  it  may  require.  This  court  is  presided  over 
by  a  member  of  the  Faculty  and  two  or  four  members  of  the  Junior 
or  Senior  class.  Written  briefs  are  required  to  be  prepared,  served 
properly,  and  submitted  to  the  court.  Written  opinions  containing 
a  full  discussion  of  the  legal  question  presented  are  required  to  be 
handed  down  by  the  student  justices.  Neatness,  accuracy  and  law- 
yer-like method  of  expression  will  be  insisted  upon  in  the  composi- 
tion of  these  opinions,  in  the  writing  of  briefs,  and  the  execution 
of  all  other  work  before  the  Practice  Court. 

Each  student  will  be  required  during  the  Junior  year  to  try 
at  least  one  case  in  the  inferior  court,  and  to  take  it  by  appeal 
to  the  superior  court.  In  the  third  year  each  student  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  part  in  at  least  two  causes,  one  at  law  and  the  other 
in  equity,  in  the  circuit  court,  and,  on  appeal,  in  the  supreme  court. 
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The  Course  of  Studies 


The  course  of  studies  is  arranged  for  four  years  for  the  Day 
school  and  for  three  years  for  the  Night  school.  The  Day  school 
course  is  so  distributed  as  to  require  a  minimum  of  fourteen  hours 
of  actual  recitations,  lectures,  and  practice  court  work  per  week. 
In  the  Night  school  the  minimum  number  of  hours  assigned  to  the 
same  work  will  be  ten  hours  each  week,  from  each  class. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  indicated  in  the  schedule  of  studies, 
provision  will  be  made  each  year  for  courses  of  lectures,  and  for 
single  lectures  by  eminent  specialists  in  the  profession. 

The  course  of  studies  will  always  be  subject  to  revision  and 
change.  For  it  will  always  remain  in  the  power  of  the  Faculty  to 
raise  or  lower  the  fees  for  tuition,  to  modify  the  curriculum,  or  to 
otherwise  adjust  matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  the  school  as 
in  its  wisdom  it  will  judge  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 
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WORK  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

(LL.  B.) 
I.    For  Regular  Students 

1.  Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must 
give  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  grade  of  scholarship,  or  he  must 
have  fulfilled  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  Institute  of  Law. 

2.  Every  candidate  must  he  of  good  character,  and  he  must 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  the  time  he  receives 
his  degree. 

3.  Attendance  of  three  years  at  the  Institute  will  be  required. 

4.  Every  student  who  has  made  the  full  course  of  undergradu- 
ate studies,  and  has  performed  all  the  required  exercises  of  the 
practice  court,  and  has  passed  his  annual  examinations  with  satis- 
faction, will  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  at  the 
end  of  his  third  year. 

5.  Any  student  who  has  not  complied  with  the  requirements 
for  graduation  at  the  end  of  his  three  years'  course,  may  apply  for 
his  degree  in  any  subsequent  year,  when  these  requirements  have 
all  been  met. 

6.  No  student  who  fails  to  obtain  his  degree  in  due  course  be- 
cause of  conditions,  will  be  permitted  to  remove  these  conditions 
later  than  two  years  after  the  time  he  should  have  graduated. 

II.    For  Advanced  Students 

1.  Students  admitted  to  advanced  standing  are  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  as  regular  students,  and  graduate  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  regular  students,  except  as  follows: 

2.  They  must  be  in  regular  attendance  at  his  school  for  two 
or  for  three  years,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  class  which  they 
entered. 

3.  Advanced  students  of  the  Senior  year  must  present  two 
years'  complete  work  in  some  approved  law  school,  in  order  to 
graduate  in  one  year. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ADMISSION    TO    THE    DEGREE    OF 
MASTER  OF  LAWS      (LL.  M.) 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to  pursue  their 
legal  studies  further  than  they  are  able  to  do  in  the  undergraduate 
years,  a  graduate  course  is  offered,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Laws  (LL.  M.). 

The  courses  of  lectures  offered  in  this  year  of  post-graduate 
work  are  as  follows: 

Philosophic  Basis  of  Jurisprudence. 

Roman  Civil  Law. 

Common  Law. 

Political  Science. 

Constitutional  Jurisprudence  and  History. 

Those  who  enter  this  course  as  candidates  for  the  degree  must 
have  already  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  this  or 
some  other  law  college  having  a  three-year  course  of  study.  Those 
who  spend  the  entire  year  in  the  work  prescribed  for  this  course, 
and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subjects  taken,  will 
be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 

1.  Every  applicant  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  must 
present  a  diploma  of  his  degree  of  A.  B.  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  the  St.  Louis  University,  or  from  some  other  Col- 
lege or  University  whose  requirements  are  substantially  equivalent 
for  graduation. 

2.  Every  applicant  for  the  Master's  degree  must  have  obtained 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  this  Institute  or  from  a  law 
school  whose  requirements  are  substantially  equivalent. 

3.  Every  candidate  for  the  Master's  Degree  will  be  required  to 
take  all  the  courses  of  the  fourth  year. 

4.  Every  candidate  for  this  degree  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  matter  of  the  fourth  year. 

5.  Every  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  must  present  a 
thesis,  the  matter  and  details  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Dean. 
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CERTIFICATE  FOR  THE   COMPLETION  OF   THE   SPECIAL 

COURSE 

1.  A  certificate  will  be  issued  to  each  student  in  the  Special 
courses  after  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  subjects  upon  which 
the  candidate  has  specialized. 

2.  This  certificate  will  set  forth  (1)  the  purpose  for  which  the 
candidate  specialized;  (2)  the  subjects  in  detail  upon  which  he  has 
specialized;  and  (3)  the  degree  of  success  with  which  he  has  pur- 
sued these  studies. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Matriculation  Fee    $  5 

Graduation   Fee    10 

Tuition  for  Day  School,  First  Semester 50 

Tuition  for  Day  School,  Second  Semester 50 

Tuition  for  Night  School,   First  Semester 40 

Tuition  for  Night  School,    Second   Semester 40 

1.  Tuition  is  payable  semi-annually,  or  in  monthly  install- 
ments, but  in  each  case  strictly  in  advance. 

2.  Examination  Fees,  money  for  books,  etc.,  are  all  payable 
strictly  in  advance. 

3.  Candidates  for  degrees  must  pay  all  bills  due  from  them 
to  the  Institute  ten  days  before  Commencement. 

4.  Special  Students  pay  the  same  tuition  as  regular  students 
of  the>  school  they  attend. 

BOOKS 

The  first  cost  of  books  needed  for  the  course  is  approximately 
as  follows: — First  year,  $25;  second  year,  $40,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  $50. 

LIVING!  EXPENSES  FOR  STUDENTS 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  near  the  University  at 
the  rate  of  $4   to   $6   per  week.     Students  who  club  together  can 
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board  for  less.     The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 
expenses  of  a  student  for  the  year  at  the  Institute  of  Law: 

Expenses —  Lowest.     Average.     Liberal. 

Tuition,  per  year,  Day  School $100             $100             $100 

Tuition,  per  year,  Night  School 80 

Board  and  Room   128 

Laundry    15 

Books  and  Stationery   25 

Incidentals     50 

Totals  for  Day  Students $318 

Totals  for  Night  Students 298 

Students  may  apply  at  the  institute  or  at  the  University  for  in- 
formation and  direction  as  to  desirable  board  and  lodging.  For 
further  information  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Institute. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  Law  who  are  desirous  of  supplementing  their  legal 
education  by  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  University,  may 
do  so  free  of  charge,  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Prefect  of  Studies  of  the  University. 

THE  LAW  LIBRARY. 

The  Law  Library  occupies  the  entire  third  floor  of  the  present 
quarters  of  the  Institute.  It  embraces  a  large  collection  of  text- 
books, monographs  on  law,  and  case-books,  and  a  choice  selection 
of  the  present  leading  legal  periodicals. 

The  body  of  the  library  is  made  up  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  U.  S.  C.  C.  A.  Reports,  N.  Y.  Com.  Law  Reports,  N.  Y. 
Chancery  Reports,  N.  Y.  Supreme  Court  Reports,  Mass.  Supr.  Court 
Reports,  N.  J.  Law  Reports,  N.  J.  Equity  Reports,  Supreme  Court 
Reports  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Texas,  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Utah,  Wisconsin,  Texas  Civ.  App.  & 
Crim.  App.  Reports,  Illinois  App.  Reports,  Mo.  App.  Reports,  N.  Y. 
Ct.  App.  Reports,  and  a  large  collection  of  decisions  and  digests  of 
English  and  American  Law,  The  National  Reporter  System,  Century 
Digest,  Annual  Digest,  Decennial  Digest,  U.  S.  Digest,  U.  S.  Statutes, 
and  Digests  and  Statutes  of  many  of  the  States. 
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A  number  of  duplicate  copies  of  all  text-books  used  in  the 
course  are  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  for  the  use  of  students  who 
desire  to  prepare  their  studies  in  the  library.  A  dozen  copies  of 
all  case-books  used  in  connect  with  text-books  have  been  provided 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to  Judge  McDonald,  Gen. 
John  W.  Noble,  LL.  D.,  Hon.  James  V.  Coffee,  Mrs.  Whitecotton, 
J.  D.  Lynn,  Paul  Bakewell,  Sr.,  and  Rev.  M.  McMenamy,  for  dona- 
tions to  the  library.  Also  to  Luther  Ely  Smith  for  the  loan  of  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  books. 

The  library  is  open  daily  from  8:00  a.  m.  to  10:00  p.  m.  during 
the  academic  year  and  during  the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations 
from  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Further  facilities  are  afforded  the  Institute  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Law  Library  Association  of  St.  Louis.  It  grants  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Institute  the  free  use  of  its  extensive  and  delightfully 
situated  library  on  the  top  story  of  the  Pierce  Building,  4th  and 
Chestnut  Streets. 


OTHER  LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  other  library  facilities  for  students  who  desire  to  keep  up 
their  reading  and  studies  in  literature,  history  and  science,  are  very 
considerable.  The  Students'  Library  is  well  stocked  with  excellent 
and  up-to-date  works,  and  circulates  among  the  students.  The 
Young  Men's  Sodality  library  is  an  excellent  collection  of  books 
and  for  a  fee  of  $1  a  year  circulates  among  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Sodality.  There  is  a  very  elegant  reading  room  attached 
to  this  library.  The  University  library  contains  a  very  large  collec- 
tion of  over  forty  thousand  volumes,  and  is  noted  for  its  many  rare 
and  valuable  works.  Besides  these  general  libraries  there  are  spe- 
cial reference  libraries  in  the  departments  of  Theology,  Medicine 
and  Philosophy. 


MUSICAL,  LITERARY  AND  ATHLETIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

All  organizations  in  the  University  are  open  to  Students  of  the 
Institute.  Among  these  are  the  University  Band,  Orchestra  and 
Glee  Club  organizations,  which  afford  opportunity  for  those  who 
desire  to  keep  up  their  music,  or  to  cultivate  their  tastes  and  talent 
for  music  and  song. 
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The  Philalethic  Society,  the  oldest  debating  and  literary  club 
in  St.  Louis,  is  open  to  Law  students  and  will  afford  them  rare  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  and  development  of  those  faculties  and 
accomplishments  so  essential  to  the  public  speaker  and  to  the  law- 
yer. 


THE  FACULTY 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  are  all  lawyers  engaged  in  the 
active  practice  of  the  law,  with  the  exception  of  the  resident  Pro- 
fessors, who  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  instruction  in  the 
various  classes  of  the  Institute. 

This  composition  of  the  teaching  staff  gives  the  Institute  less  of 
an  academic  atmosphere.  It  brings  the  student  in  contact,  from 
the  start  in  his  career,  with  the  practical  and  every-day  life  of  the 
legal  profession.  Law  professors  who  have  retired  from  practice, 
or  who  have  been  students  of  the  law  for  its  own  sake,  often  sacri- 
fice its  practical  to  its  scientific  and  theoretical  treatment. 

Practitioners,  on  the  contrary,  bring  to  instruction  in  law  the 
experience  of  men  who  have  seen  how  the  principles  of  law  work 
out  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  in  the  various  and  compli- 
cated relations  of  social  existence.  They  are  consequently  in  a 
better  position  to  correct  the  theory  and  mere  science  cf  law  by  ex- 
perience and  practice. 

The  staff  is  further  composed  of  men  whose  legal  education 
has  been  received  in  the  leading  law  schools  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  have  been  invited  to  occupy  the  chairs  which  they  fill,  for 
their  high  standing  in  the  community  as  men  and  as  lawyers.  The 
student  enjoys  in  consequence  the  advantage  of  a  training  which 
partakes  in  the  most  substantial  way  of  the  results  and  excellent 
features  of  the  other  law  schools  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  responsible  character  of  the  Faculty  is  a  certain  guaran- 
tee to  the  public,  that  the  men  who  graduate  under  them  will  not 
simply  have  their  memories  primed  with  legal  formulae,  but  will  be 
lawyers  who  enter  upon  their  professional  career  with  Christian 
ideals,  well  disciplined  minds,  and  that  deeply  moral  character, 
which  is  to  render  their  lives  an  honor  to  their  college  and  a  bless- 
ing to  their  country. 
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THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

The  building,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Locust  street  and  Lef- 
fingwell  avenue,  in  which  the  Institute  is  located,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  all  the  uses  of  a  law  school.  It  supplies  ample  facilities 
for  all  the  varied  exercises  of  the  Institute. 

The  entire  third  floor  is  devoted  to  the  library,  reading  room, 
correspondence  and  conference  rooms.  The  second  story  comprises, 
besides  three  large  lecture  halls,  and  the  practice  law  office  of  the 
Institute,  the  lady  students'  assembly  room,  the  Faculty  Cloak 
Room  and  the  resident  Professors'  Study.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
Practice  Court,  the  large  Assembly  Room  of  the  Institute,  the  Dean's 
Room  and  the  Office  in  which  the  business  of  the  Secretary,  Reg- 
istrar and  Bursar  of  the  Institute  is  transacted. 

The  building  is  of  very  easy  access  from  all  parts  of  the  City, 
and  is  reached  from  the  Union  Station  with  one  change  of  cars  at 
18th  and  Olive  Streets.  The  Olive  Street  cars  and  the  Washington 
Avenue  lines,  the  main  east  and  west  avenues  of  travel  in  the  city, 
pass  within  a  block  of  the  building,  and  the  Jefferson  Avenue  cars 
traverse  the  city  north  and  south  within  two  short  blocks  east  of 
the  Institute,  making  it  possible  to  reach  the  school  from  any  part 
of  the  city  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
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General  Statement 


In  response  to  a  widespread  demand  for  a  higher  and  more  ad- 
equate system  of  education  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  commercial  life,  the  St.  Louis  University,  in  the  fall  of 
1910,  decided  to  organize  a  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  Its 
first  term  began  on  October  3d,  of  the  present  scholastic  year. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  two-fold: 

First,  to  give  to  the  student  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  of  business,  their  relationship  one  to  another, 
their  importance,  and  their  practical  application  to  the  various 
forms  of  industry. 

Secondly,  to  impart  to  him  special  and  particular  information 
pertaining  directly  to  each  of  the  more  ordinary  commercial  pur- 
suits— information  which  is  too  often  left  to  the  slow  experience  of 
years,  with  much  resulting  discouragement,  many  failures  and  a 
great  waste  of  time. 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  aims  at  something  much 
broader  and  more  thorough  than  that  which  is  usually  the  object  of 
the  ordinary  business  college.  It  offers  an  advanced  course  in  a 
branch  of  education  intended  for  those  whose  preliminary  studies 
or  actual  business  experience  is  presupposed;  and  affords  a  char- 
acter of  instruction  the  value  of  which  is  evident  from  the  astonish- 
ing success  of  similar  courses  inaugurated  at  prominent  eastern 
universities. 


SCOPE  OF  INSTKUCTION 

The  character  and  scope  of  the  courses  offered  may  be  seen 
readily  from  the  following  summary: 

Economics.  Ethical  Foundations,  Ethics,  Political  Economy, 
Political  Science,  Finance,  Economic  Geography,  Industrial  Or- 
ganization, Sociology,  Economic  History. 
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Business  Administration.  A  variety  of  courses  covering  the 
leading  lines  of  commercial  activity,  and  conducted  by  practical 
and  successful  business  men.  Among  the  courses  offered  will  be: 
Factory  Organization  and  Management,  Transportation  Problems, 
Railroad  Organization,  Railroad  Management,  Rate  Making,  Insur- 
ance, Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companies,  Jobbers,  Department 
Stores,  Salesmanship,  Advertising,  Mail  Order  Business,  Banking, 
Brokerage,  Business  Management,  Real  Estate,  Stock  and  Produce 
Exchanges,  Credits,  Investments  and  Comparative  Values,  Retail- 
ing, Industrial  Engineering,  Commercial  Electricity,  Office  Routine, 
Statistics. 

Commercial  Law.  Contracts,  Agency,  Negotiable  Instruments, 
Sales,  Bailments  and  Carriers,  Partnership,  Corporations,  Bank- 
ruptcy, Tenancy  and  Insurance. 

Accounting.  General  Accounting,  Advanced  Accounting,  Spe- 
cialized Accounting,  Accounting  Problems,  Auditing,  Expert  Ac- 
countancy. 

Languages.    Commercial  German,  Commercial  Spanish. 

Secretarial  Work.  English  Secretarial  Work,  Foreign  Secre- 
tarial Work. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  COURSES 

The  courses  of  the  first  year  are  of  a  more  general  character, 
and  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  special  work  of 
the  two  subsequent  years.  This  method  of  training  will  not  retard 
the  student,  but  in  the  end  enable  him  to  acquire  a  more  thorough 
grasp  of  his  own  specialty.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
the  student  is  expected  to  choose,  from  among  the  various  courses 
offered,  such  as  are  best  suited  to  his  particular  line  of  business. 


ADVANTAGES 

An  intelligent  grasp  of  the  larger  affairs  of  commerce  is  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  business  success.  The  great  forces  which  effect 
the  movements  of  trade  and  finance,  and  work  industrial  develop- 
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ment  or  decay,  act  according  to  definite  and  constant  laws;  and  he 
who  is  familiar  with  these  forces  and  these  laws  stands  on  a  plane 
above  his  associates.  The  scope  of  his  intellectual  vision  is 
widened;  he  understands  the  relation  between  his  own  business  and 
the  multitude  of  other  commercial  enterprises,  and  sees  in  what 
manner  they  affect  his  individual  interests.  Knowing  the  forces 
which  produce  definite  results,  he  prepares  for  these  results  when 
he  sees  those  forces  in  operation.  It  is  this  broadness  of  view,  as 
well  as  mastery  of  detail,  which  marks  the  leaders  in  commerce 
and  finance — a  broadness  which  comes  from  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  economics  of  mercantile  affairs. 

But  the  business  man  must  not  be  a  mere  theorist;  his  is  an 
intensely  practical  vocation.  Hence  .to  develop  in  the  student  the 
sound  judgment  which  he  requires,  and  to  train  him  to  an  exact 
appreciation  and  mastery  of  the  detail  work  of  his  chosen  line  of 
endeavor,  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  provides  a  variety 
of  courses  in  business  administration,  which  afford  instruction  of 
an  entirely  practical  character  and  cover  the  principal  branches 
of  commercial  activity.  These  courses  are  taught  by  successful 
business  men,  who  endeavor  to  place  before  the  student  the  informa- 
tion and  experience  which  they  have  been  many  years  in  acquiring. 

The  courses  in  law  are  of  the  same  scope  and  character  as 
those  usually  offered  by  law  schools,  omitting  such  matters  of  pro- 
cedure as  fall  solely  within  the  province  of  the  lawyer.  Those  in 
accounting  are  both  thorough  and  comprehensive,  familiarizing  the 
student  with  the  latest  and  most  satisfactory  methods,  and  afford- 
ing to  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  expert  or  certified  public  accountants.  Instruction  in  the 
commercial  languages,  German  and  Spanish,  aims  at  correctness 
and  fluency  rather  than  at  elegance  of  style.  The  student  is  trained 
to  such  familiarity  with  these  languages  as  will  enable  him  to  trans- 
act business  in  them  without  difficulty. 


CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

The  courses  in  Accountancy  and  Law  are  so  arranged  that  by 
the  end  of  the  second  year  the  student  will  be  thoroughly  prepared 
to  pass  an  examination  in  the  branches  required,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  for  the  issuance  of  a  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant's certificate. 
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FACULTY 

The  faculty  is  composed  partly  of  trained  instructors  from  the 
University  who  give  their  entire  time  to  teaching  and  research; 
and  partly  of  successful  men  of  affairs — bankers,  lawyers,  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  observe  at 
all  times  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency. 


LOCATION 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  situated  in  the  south 
wing  of  the  Administration  Building  of  the  University,  on  Grand 
Avenue  and  Pine  Street.  This  location  is  equally  accessible  from 
the  business  and  residence  districts,  lies  at  the  exact  geographical 
center  of  St.  Louis,  and  can  be  quickly  reached  by  street  car  from 
every  part  of  the  city. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

This  department  should,  like  the  professional  schools,  be  post- 
graduate; and  due  efforts  will  be  made  to  reach  this  ideal  in  the 
near  future.  But  as  at  present  the  American  Colleges  of  Medicine, 
Law,  etc.,  are  open  in  great  part  not  merely  to  college  graduates 
but  to  students  who  have  completed  a  high  school  course,  the  norm 
of  the  training  given  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  shall 
be  graded  to  the  capacity  of  the  intelligence  of  the  latter.  Young 
men,  in  whom  the  business  houses  have  discovered  a  keen  business 
sense,  even  though  they  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  the  usual 
preparatory  school  training,  will  be  received;  and,  in  fine,  any  stu- 
dent, provided  he  is  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  may  enter  and  will 
be  retained  so  long  as  he  shows  himself  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
standards  of  the  school. 


DEGREES  AND  CERTIFICATES 

The  University  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commer- 
cial Science  (B.  C.  S.)  upon  all  regular  students  who  (1)  shall  sub- 
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mit  a  satisfactory  original  thesis  on  some  economic  question,  and 
(2)  shall  have  covered  in  full  the  following  three-year  schedule  of 
courses: 

1)  240  hours  work  in  Economics; 

2)  240  hours  work  in  Business  Administration; 

3)  240  hours  work  in  Commercial  Law; 

4)  240  hours  work  in  Commercial  Languages; 

5)  120  hours  work  in  Accounting; 

6)  120  hours  additional  work  in  Accounting,  Business  Ad- 

ministration, Economics  or  Secretarial  Work. 

Regular  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  above  work,  will  receive  Certificates  of 
Proficiency.  Special  students  who  satisfactorily  complete  a  course 
such  as  Economics,  or  Accounting,  etc.,  will  be  awarded  Certificates 
of  Proficiency  in  that  particular  course. 


ACADEMIC  TEAR 

The  academic  year  extends  from  the  first  Monday  in  October 
to  the  last  Friday  in  May.  It  is  divided  into  two  terms  or  semesters 
beginning  on  the  first  Mondays  of  October  and  February,  re- 
spectively. 


EVENING  SESSIONS 

Classes  are  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings, 
commencing  at  7:30  p.  m. 


TUITION  AND  FEES 

The  tuition  for  all  regular  students  is  $80.00  per  year,  payable 
quarterly  in  advance.  Special  students  will  be  charged  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  subjects  studied.  All  students,  whether 
regular  or  special,  will  be  charged  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00,  to 
be  paid  but  once,  for  enrollment  by  the  University.  An  additional 
fee  of  $10.00  will  be  charged  for  graduation. 
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Description  of  Courses 


ACCOUNTING 

Course  I.    General  Accounting  (60  hours). 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
subsequent  study  of  advanced  and  specialized  accounting.  It  in- 
cludes: The  elements  of  accounting;  single  and  double  entry; 
debits  and  credits;  journalizing,  posting  and  trial  balances;  closing 
books;  adjustment  of  proprietors'  accounts;  trading  and  manufac- 
turing accounting;  partnership  accounts;  profit  and  loss  accounts; 
balance  sheets;  reserves;  stock  accounting;  joint  accounts;  state- 
ments; deficiency  accounts;  liquidation;  corporation  accounting; 
stock  transfers;  dividends;  sale  of  corporate  business;  commission 
accounting;  simple  specialized  accounting. 

Course  II.    Advanced  Accounting  (60  hours). 

Advanced  analytic  study  of  accounting;  analytic  statements  re- 
vealing the  strong  and  weak  points  of  a  business,  and  showing 
where  profits  are  to  be  made  and  losses  avoided  through  proper 
methods  of  accounting;  counting  house  methods  and  business  prac- 
tice; installing  accounting  systems;  theory  of  accounts  and  its 
adaptability  in  practical  work;  accounts  considered  in  groups  show- 
ing the  commercial  rating  to  which  a  creditor  is  entitled;  the  use 
of  mechanical  devices  in  accounting;  accounting  problems. 

The  following  additional  courses  will  be  offered  in  1911-12: 

Course  III.    Specialized  Accounting; 

Course  IV.     Accounting  Problems; 

Course  V.        Auditing; 

Course  VI.     Expert  Accountancy. 
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MERCANTILE  LAW 

Course  I,    Contracts  (30  hours). 

The  elements  of  a  contract;  parties  to  a  contract;  kinds  of  con- 
sideration; illegal,  fraudulent  and  other  void  contracts;  construc- 
tion of  contracts;  verbal  and  written  contracts;  the  Statute  of 
Frauds;  how  contracts  may  be  terminated;  specific  performance; 
breach  of  contract;  damages. 

Course  II.    Agency  (30  hours). 

The  contract  of  agency;  agency  by  ratification  or  estoppel; 
principals  and  agents;  rights  and  duties  of  agents;  termination  of 
the  contract  of  agency;  what  agencies  may  be  revoked;  remedies  of 
agent  and  principal. 

Course  m.    Negotiable  Instruments  (30  hours). 

What  instruments  are  negotiable;  bills,  notes,  drafts  and 
checks;  acceptance  of  drafts;  certified  checks;  defense  to  suits 
brought  on  negotiable  paper;  partnership  and  corporation  paper; 
rights  and  liabilities  of  endorsers;  presentment;  notice  of  dishonor, 
protest;  certificates  of  deposit;  bonds;  certificates  of  stock;  ware- 
house receipts,  bills  of  lading,  etc. 

Course  IT.    Sales  (30  hours). 

The  contract  of  sale;  memoranda;  immediate  and  future  sales; 
time  of  delivery;  shipment,  rights  and  duties  of  consignee,  con- 
signor and  carrier;  stoppage  and  loss  in  transit;  when  the  contract 
is  closed;  setting  aside  sales;  warranties;  sales  by  sample,  by  de- 
scription, etc. 

The  following  additional  courses  will  be  offered  in  1911-12: 

Course  V.        Bailments  and  Carriers; 

Course  TI.      Partnership; 

Course  Til.    Corporations; 

Course  Till.  Bankruptcy ; 

Course  IX.     Tenancy  and  Insurance. 
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ECONOMICS 


Course  I.    Ethical  Foundations  (30  hours). 

The  nature  and  value  of  thought;  the  testimony  of  the  senses; 
cause  and  effect;  the  rational  and  irrational;  evolution;  the  nature 
and  faculties  of  the  human  soul;  the  animate  and  the  inanimate 
world. 


Course  II.    Ethics  (30  hours). 

The  final  end  of  man;  right  and  wrong  in  human  actions;  rights 
and  duties;  conscience;  the  natural  law;  man's  three-fold  duties; 
the  family;  society;  private  property;  the  state. 


Course  III.    Political  Economy  (60  hours). 

Economic  resources;  the  productive  capacity  of  man;  effects  of 
industrial  organization;  the  theory  of  consumption;  market  prices; 
international  trade;  money  and  coinage;  use  and  abuse  of  credit; 
banking;  foreign  exchange;  distribution  of  products;  profits,  inter- 
est and  wages;  trade  movements;  financial  heresies  and  panics; 
communism,  anarchy  and  collectivism;  public  ownership;  taxation; 
economic  theories  and  vagaries. 


The  following  additional  courses  will  be  offered  in  1911-12: 

Course  IV.      Finance; 

Course  V.        Political  Science; 

Course  VI.      Industrial  Organization; 

Course  VII.    Sociology; 

Course  VIII.  Economic  History; 

Course  IX.     Economic  Geography. 
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COMMERCIAL  LANGUAGES 

Course  I.    Commercial  German  (120  hours). 

This  course  is  designed  to  afford  the  means  of  acquiring  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  modern  German  for  business  purposes.  The 
fundamentals  of  grammar  are  taught,  after  which  there  is  constant 
drill  in  translating,  writing  and  speaking  German.  Fluency  in 
writing  business  letters,  advertisements,  etc.,  in  German,  and  pro- 
ficiency in  German  conversation  will  be  insisted  on. 

Course  II.    Commercial  Spanish  (120  hours). 

The  character  of  instruction  in  this  course  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed are  identical  with  those  outlined  in  Course  I  above.  As  far 
as  possible  the  instruction  in  both  courses  is  carried  on  in  the 
language  studied;  and  the  student  required  to  converse  and  recite 
in  German  or  Spanish,  as  the  case  may  be. 


BUSINESS  ADMIMSTRATION 

To  allow  the  student  ample  time  to  master  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Law  and  Economics,  the  courses  in  Business  Admin- 
istration are  placed  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  program  of 
studies.  Hence  they  will  not  be  offered  before  1911-1912.  They  will 
include: 

Conrse  I.  Factory  Organization  and  Management; 

Conrse  II  Transportation  Problems; 

Course  III.  Railroad  Organization; 

Conrse  IT  Railroad  Management; 

Conrse  V.  Rate  Making; 

Conrse  VI.  Insurance; 

Conrse  VII.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companies; 

Conrse  VIII.  Jobbers; 

Conrse  IX.  Department  Stores; 
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Course  X. 

Salesmanship ; 

Course  XL 

Advertising; 

Course  XII. 

Mail  Order  Business; 

Course  XIII. 

Banking; 

Course  XIV. 

Brokerage ; 

Course  XV. 

Business  Management; 

Course  XVI. 

Real  Estate; 

Course  XVII. 

Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges; 

Course  XVIII. 

Credits ; 

Course  XIX. 

Investments  and  Comparative  Values; 

Course  XX. 

Retailing; 

Course  XXI. 

International  or  Foreign  Exchange; 

Course  XXII. 

Industrial  Engineering; 

Course  XXIII 

.  Commercial  Electricity; 

Course  XXIV. 

Office  Routine; 

Course  XXV. 

Statistics. 

SCHEDULE  OF  FIRST-TEAR  CLASSES 


Time 

Monday- 

Wednesday- 

Friday 

7:30 
8:15 
9:00 

Economics 
Accounting 
Languages 

Law 
Accounting 
Languages 

Economics 
Accounting 
Languages 

Classes  occupy  forty-minute  periods,  with  five-minute  intervals. 
Those  familiar  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  General  Account- 
ing may  substitute  special  work  in  Economics  or  Advanced  Ac- 
counting. 

For  further  information  address  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance,  St.  Louis  University,  Grand  and  Lindell 
Avenues,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SCHOOL  OF  DIVINITY 


School  of  Divinity 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  School  of  Divinity  is  divided  into  four  departments  or 
sections,  each  of  which  embraces  those  groups  of  studies  which  are 
closely  related. 

In  the  first,  or  Dogmatic  Section,  are  included  Dogmatic  The- 
ology, strictly  so-called;  and  fundamental  Theology,  or  General 
Apologetics. 

In  the  second,  the  Moral  Section,  are  included  Moral  Theology, 
Canon  Law  and  Liturgy. 

In  the  third,  the  Biblical  Section,  are  included  the  General  In- 
troduction to  Sacred  Scriptures,  Exegesis  and  Hebrew. 

The  fourth,  the  Historical  Section,  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
Church,  its  Councils  and  Institutions. 

To  these  are  added  the  studies  of  Sacred  Eloquence  and  Eccle- 
siastical Music. 


METHOD 

The  course  is  entirely  by  lecture,  supplemented  by  regular 
and  frequent  repetitions  in  the  accurate  scholastic  form.  The  ex- 
aminations are  oral.    Lectures  and  examinations  are  in  Latin. 


Outline  of  Courses 


DEPARTMENT  I.— DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY 

COURSE  I.— RELIGION  IN  GENERAL.    THE  CHURCH 

Four  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

Religion  in  General 

Definition  of  Religion.  Religion  the  foundation  of  all  obliga- 
tion incumbent  on  man.  Necessity  of  Religion  for  Society.  Only 
one  true  Religion,  which  all  men  must  embrace.  Doctrine  of  Re- 
ligious Tolerance. 

Reyelation.  Possibility  of  Divine  Revelation.  Absolute  Neces- 
sity of  Supernatural  Revelation.  Distinctive  marks  by  which  a  true 
Revelation  may  be  recognized.  Miracles  and  Prophecies,  certain 
signs  of  the  Divinity  of  a  Revelation. 

Christian  Revelation.  The  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  authentic  historic  documents.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  proves 
His  Divine  Mission  by  the  miracles  and  prophecies  narrated  in  the 
Four  Gospels,  especially  by  His  Resurrection  from  the  dead.  The 
spread  of  the  Christian  Religion,  historically  viewed,  is  an  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  its  divinity.  Existence  in  the  Church  of  a 
Tradition  of  divinely  revealed  doctrines  and  institutions.  The  Fath- 
ers have  handed  down  Divine  Tradition.  Use  of  Holy  Writ,  Tradi- 
tion and  the  Fathers,  in  Theology. 

The  Chnrch 

Institution  of  the  Church.  Preliminary  notions.  The  Church 
founded  directly  by  Christ.  The  Church,  a  perfect  Society.  The 
proximity  and  ultimate  ends  of  the  Church.  The  Church,  a  Mon- 
archy.   Church  and  State.    Members  of  the  Church. 
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Marks  of  the  Church.  The  Church,  a  visible  organization,  con- 
sisting of  a  body  and  a  soul.  There  is  but  one  true  Church  of 
Christ.  Unity,  Sanctity,  Catholicity,  and  Apostolicity,  Marks  of  the 
true  Church  of  Christ.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  possesses  these 
marks.  No  other  Christian  denomination  has  these  marks.  The 
Church  is  Infallible.  The  infallible  teaching  of  the  Church  extends 
to  all  matters  pertaining  to  Faith  and  Morals.  Scripture  and  Tra- 
dition, the  two  sources  of  the  Church's  teaching. 

Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  St.  Peter,  constituted  by  Christ 
the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  The  Primacy  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Church  will  endure  forever.  The  Pope  is  the  Successor  of  St. 
Peter  as  Bishop  of  Rome  and  in  the  Primacy  over  the  whole  Church. 
The  Pope's  Primacy,  by  Christ's  institution,  is  a  true  power  of 
jurisdiction,  ordinary,  immediate,  comprising  the  fullness  of  the 
spiritual  powers  over  all  the  members  of  the  Church.  Oecumenical 
Councils.  The  Pope  Infallible  when  teaching  "ex  cathedra,"  i.  e., 
as  Universal  Teacher  of  the  Church  in  matters  appertaining  to 
Faith  and  Morals. 


COURSE  II.— THE  TRIUNE  GOD 

Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

THE  OKE  GOD 

Existence  of  God.  God  knowable  to  man  through  creatures. 
Denned  by  the  Vatican  Council.  Proved  from  the  Sacred  Writings 
and  the  Fathers.    Felicity  and  universality  of  this  knowledge. 

Scientific  Demonstration  of  this  Truth.  The  various  metaphys- 
ical, physical,  and  moral  a  posteriori  arguments.  Refutation  of 
Traditionalism. 

God  not  knowable  naturally,  except  through  creatures.  Refu- 
tation of  Ontologism,  of  the  Innate  Idea  of  God,  of  St.  Anselm's 
argument,  of  Sentimentalism. 

Essence  of  God.  A  pure  spirit  of  infinite  perfection.  Physical 
essence.  Metaphysical  essence.  His  self-existence  expressed  by 
His  name— "I  AM." 
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Attributes  of  God.  His  Unicity,  Simplicity,  Immensity,  Immuta- 
bility, Eternity,  Omnipotence.  Intuitive  vision  of  God  beyond  the 
natural  powers  of  created  intellect.  Comprehension  of  God  impos- 
sible, even  supernaturally.  Distinction  of  God's  Attributes  from 
one  another,  and  from  His  essence. 

God's  Knowledge.  Principal  and  formal  object  of  Divine  Un- 
derstanding. Secondary  and  material  objects.  God's  knowledge  of 
simple  understanding,  of  vision.  His  Mediate  knowledge.  Neces- 
sity of  admitting  it.  Its  function.  Theoretical  knowledge.  Knowl- 
edge of  approbation  and  disapprobation. 

God's  Will.  His  antecedent  and  consequent  will;  absolute  and 
conditional  will;  efficacious  and  inefficacious  will. 

Liberty  of  God's  will.  Nature  of  this  liberty.  How  harmonized 
with  His  immutability. 

Providence  of  God.  Natural;  embraces  all  creatures.  Super- 
natural; God's  sincere  will  of  man's  salvation.  Also  of  infants. 
Nature  of  this  will.     How  modified  by  free  created  agents. 

Predestination.  Its  existence  and  properties.  Though  certain 
and  immutable  in  itself,  it  is  naturally  uncertain  to  man;  wholly 
gratuitous  as  regards  the  FIRST  GRACE;  merited  as  regards 
ETERNAL  GLORY.  Various  effects  of  Predestination.  Reproba- 
tion, the  fault  of  man. 


THE  TRINITY 

Existence  of  this  Mystery.  There  are  Three  Persons  in  God. 
Their  consubstantiality.  Hence  each  Person  is  truly  God.  The 
various  elements  of  this  mystery  clearly  contained  in  numerous 
texts  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  whole  dogma  proved  from  the  formula 
of  Baptism.    (Matthew  XXVIII  19.) 

Knowledge  of  this  Mystery.  How  far  revealed  and  known  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Trinity  and  especially  the  consubstan- 
tiality of  the  Three  Divine  Persons  in  the  writings  of  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers.  The  Trinity  is  a  mystery  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word;  still,  though  it  is  absolutely  above  reason,  it  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  contrary  to  reason. 
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Nature  of  this  Mystery 

Processions  in  God.  There  are  only  TWO.  Principles  of  these 
processions.  Difference  between  these  processions,  as  manifested 
in  the  Sacred  Writings.  That  of  the  Word  is  Generation;  that  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  not.  Various  explanations  of  theologians  to  ac- 
count for  this  difference.  The  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  who  are  ONE  principle  of  procession. 

Kelations  in  God.  Their  existence,  number,  nature.  How  they 
constitute  the  Persons.  They  are  really  identical  with  the  Divine 
Essence,  but  virtually  distinct  from  it.  There  are  in  God  three  rela- 
tive substances,  but  not  an  absolute  one. 

The  Divine  Persons.  Their  equality.  Their  in-existence,  one  in 
the  others.  Appropriation  of  works  and  attributes  to  one  Person. 
Scope  of  appropriation;  foundation  of  appropriation.  Mission  of 
Divine  Persons.   Its  nature.   Visible  mission.   Invisible  mission. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Vasquez,  Toletus,  Billuart, 
Platelius,  Tournely,  Kleutgen,  Franzelin,  Piccirelli,  DeSan,  Pesch, 
Tepe,  Mendive. 


COURSE  III.— GOD,  AS  THE  AUTHOR  OF  NATURE  AND  OF 
THE  SUPERNATURAL 

Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

God  as  the  Anthor  of  Nature 

Creation  in  General.  Notion  of  creation.  Various  definitions. 
Formal  object  of  creation.  Nature  of  the  creative  act.  Fact  of  the 
World's  creation  known  through  revelation.  Reason's  verdict  on 
this  fact.  God's  freedom  of  will  in  creating.  The  world  was  created 
in  time  or  with  time. 

The  three  Divine  Persons  create,  but  there  is  One  Creator. 
Appropriation  of  creation  to  the  Father.  Creation,  as  exclusively 
proper  to  God.  Impossibility  of  instrumental  causes  in  creation. 
Representation  of  the  Essence  of  God  and  of  the  Trinity  in  crea- 
tures by  TRACE— by  IMAGE.  God,  as  EXEMPLARY  cause  of  all 
creatures.    God,  as  the  FINAL  cause  of  creation.    There  is  no  final 
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cause  of  God's  creative  act.  Divine  goodness,  the  reason  of  creation. 
Difference  between  a  REASON  and  a  CAUSE.  God's  extrinsic 
glory  the  end  of  creation. 

Mode  and  order  of  the  world's  formation.  The  Mosaic  Cos- 
mogony. Various  interpretations.  The  literary  theory  in  its  sev- 
eral forms.  The  epoch  theory.  The  theory  of  IDEAL  DAYS.  The 
Vision  Theory  preferred.     Science  and  the  Mosaic  Narration. 

The  Angels.  Their  existence  certain.  Each  was  immediately 
created  by  God  in  time  and  not  from  eternity.  They  are  pure  spir- 
its and  immortal.  They  are  divided  into  three  hierarchies  and  nine 
choirs.  Their  relation  to  place  and  space.  Superiority  of  the 
angelic  intellect.  Nature  and  extent  of  the  angelic  intellect.  Na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  angels'  knowledge.  How  far  they  reason. 
HEARING  and  SPEECH  among  the  angels. 

!!Han.  The  Bodies  of  our  first  parents  were  immediately  fash- 
ioned by  God.  Evolution  of  the  body  of  man  from  lower  animals 
seems  to  be  contrary  to  revelation.  No  scientific  proof  has  been 
advanced  to  establish  such  an  evolution.  Each  human  Soul  is  cre- 
ated by  God  at  the  moment  of  its  infusion  into  the  body.  There 
are  only  two  constituent  elements  in  man,  a  body  and  a  spiritual 
soul.  Nature  of  the  union  of  these  elements.  All  men  have  the 
same  specific  nature  and  spring  from  the  same  parent,  Adam.  There 
is  no  solid  foundation  for  attributing  an  immense  antiquity  to  man; 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Bible  does  not  offer  us  a  chronology  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  there  cannot  be  a  conflict,  on  this 
question,  between  the  results  of  scientific  research  and  the  Word 
of  God. 

God,  as  the  Author  of  the  Supernatural 

The  Supernatural  Order.  Various  meanings  of  the  word 
NATURE.  Preternatural  and  supernatural  gifts.  The  supernatural 
order  includes  divine  adoptive  sonship  and  the  DEIFICATION  of 
the  creature.  God  elevated  His  intelligent  creatures  to  the  super- 
natural order. 

The  Angels.  During  the  time  of  their  probation  they  were  all 
endowed  with  sanctifying  grace,  and  by  means  of  it  they  were 
made  the  adopted  sons  of  God.  Many  of  them  through  their  fidelity 
merited  eternal  life;  the  rest  sinned  and  were  condemned  to  eternal 
torments.     The  good  angels  are  guardians  of  men,  each  human  be- 
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ing  having  such  a  tutelary  spirit.  The  bad  angels  or  demons  are 
hostile  to  man,  tempt  him  to  sin,  and  at  times  even  take  possession 
of  him. 

Man  in  the  State  of  Original  Justice.  Our  first  parents  were 
not  only  made  the  children  of  God  by  the  infusion  of  sanctifying 
grace,  but  they  were  favored  with  other  marvelous  gifts.  These 
were  integrity  of  nature  or  immunity  from  concupiscence,  infused 
knowledge,  conditional  immortality  of  body,  and  immunity  from 
suffering  and  sorrow.  Connection  of  these  preternatural  gifts  with 
supernatural  grace.  All  these  gifts  were  absolutely  gratuitous,  as 
was  also  man's  destination  to  supernatural  beatitude  in  heaven. 
Hence  God  might  have  created  man  in  the  state  of  PURE  NATURE. 

The  Beatific  Vision.  Essentially  the  same  for  all  the  Blessed, 
but  unequal  in  degree  according  to  the  merits  of  each.  It  is  not 
deferred  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  By  its  very  nature  it  excludes 
the  possibility  of  sin  in  the  Blessed  and  is  eternal. 

Original  Sin.  It  is  transmitted  to  every  human  being  that  comes 
into  the  world  by  way  of  natural  generation,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  alone  excepted,  who  was  preserved  from  its  stain  by  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nature  of  this  sin.  How  voluntary  in  us. 
Though  transmitted  by  generation,  its  sole  cause  is  the  sin  of  Adam, 
the  physical  and  moral  head  of  the  human  race.  Its  effects  in  this 
life,  in  the  next.  It  in  nowise  conflicts  with  the  justice  or  wisdom 
or  goodness  of  God. 

REFERENCES :  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Bellarmine,  Toletus,  Tour- 
nely,  Casinius,  Palmieri. 


COURSE  IV.— SIN.    THE  INCARNATION 


Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 


Sin  in  General 


Nature  of  Sin.  Sin,  a  moral  act  at  variance  with  the  dictates 
of  reason.  Every  sin  an  offense  against  God.  Inequality  of  sins. 
The  malice  and  offence  of  sin  infinite  only  in  a  restricted  sense. 

Cause  and  Effect  of  Sin.  God  not  the  cause  or  author  of  sin. 
The  guilt  of  sin  distinct  from  its  liability  to  punishment. 
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Personal  Sin.  The  existence  of  venial  sin  proved  from  Holy- 
Writ.  Difference  between  mortal  and  venial  sin,  intrinsic  to  the 
sin  and  derived  from  the  gravity  of  the  obligation  violated.  Habitual 
sin  consists  in  the  guilt  of  actual  sin  morally  persevering. 

The  Incarnation 

Existence  of  this  Mystery.  The  time  fixed  by  the  Prophets  for 
the  advent  of  the  Messias  already  passed.  The  messianic  prophecies 
fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  divinity  of  Christ  proved  from 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

Mature  of  this  Mystery.  The  Word  Incarnate,  as  One  Physical 
Person;  according  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  against  Nestorius. 
Two  perfect  natures  in  Christ,  against  the  Monophysite  heresy. 
Two  Wills  and  Two  Operations  in  Christ,  as  defined  against  Mono- 
thelitism. 

Causes  of  the  Incarnation.  Essence  of  the  Hypostatic  Union. 
The  Hypostatic  Union  supernatural;  ranks  above  all  other  unions, 
natural  and  supernatural.    Its  Perpetuity  and  extent. 

The  Person  of  the  Word  alone  assumes  human  nature.  The 
whole  Trinity  the  efficient  cause  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Redemp- 
tion of  man  from  sin  its  final  cause.  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God;  a 
Virgin  before,  in,  and  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  interchange  of 
the  predicates  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Nature  in  Christ. 

Perfections  of  the  Sonl  of  Christ.  The  beatific  vision.  Infused 
and  acquired  knowledge.  The  Freedom  and  Impeccability  of  His 
Will.  The  Soul  of  Christ  holy  by  the  Increated  Sanctity  of  the  Word 
and  by  the  plenitude  of  sanctifying  grace. 

Attributes  of  the  God-Man.  The  Divine  Sonship  of  the  Logos 
the  only  true  sonship  of  Christ,  excluding  adoption  and  human  son- 
ship.     Christ's  Kingship  and  Priesthood. 

The  Atonement.  The  Hypostatic  Union  necessary  if  God  wished 
adequate  satisfaction  for  sin.  Christ  truly  atoned  for  sin.  His 
satisfaction  more  than  adequate,  infinite  in  value.  Christ  died  for 
all  men. 

The  Worship  Due  to  Christ.  The  Man  Christ  an  object  of  Di- 
vine worship.    Adoration  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

Veneration    of    Relics    and    sacred    images.      The    Invocation    of 
Saints. 
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COURSE  V.— GRACE 

Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 


Preliminary  Notions  and  Truths 

General  concept  of  Grace.  Its  main  divisions:  Natural  and  Super- 
natural, Uncreated  and  Created,  Grace  of  God  and  Grace  of  Christ, 
External  and  Internal,  Gratuitous  and  Ingratiating,  Habitual  and 
Actual.    Authority  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  question  of  Grace. 

Salutary  acts  are  entitatively  supernatural.  Cause  of  this  super- 
naturalness.  Liberty  of  the  will.  Its  nature.  This  liberty  was  not 
destroyed  by  Original  Sin.  It  is  necessary  for  merit.  Errors  with 
regard  to  the  liberty  of  fallen  man. 


Actual  Grace 

Divisions.  Awakening  grace,  Helping  grace:  Sufficient  grace, 
Efficacious  grace:  Healing  grace,  Elevating  grace.  In  what  each 
pair  is  alike.    How  each  pair  differs. 

Nature  of  Actual  Grace.  It  formally  consists  in  indeliberate 
acts  of  the  intellect  and  will  immediately  and  supernaturally  caused 
by  God.  Character  of  this  elevation  or  of  this  supernatural  influ- 
ence of  God  upon  our  soul.  Intrinsic  and  extrinsic  elevation.  The 
latter  both  possible  and  sufficient.  Nature  of  the  action  of  grace 
and  of  the  faculties  in  producing  the  supernatural  act.  Various 
opinions  of  Theologians. 

Necessity  of  Grace.  Heresy  of  the  Pelagians,  of  the  Semi-Pe- 
lagians. Similar  errors  of  modern  Rationalists  and  others.  The 
Catholic  doctrine.  Grace  is  necessary  for  every  salutary  act:  also 
for  the  Beginnings  of  Faith  and  Salvation.  Special  supernatural 
aid  is  necessary  for  perseverance.  Entire  freedom  from  venial 
sins  impossible  without  a  special  privilege.  Grievous  temptations. 
Nature  of  grace  needed  to  overcome  them.  Natural  goodness. 
What  man  may  know  and  do  in  the  moral  order  without  grace. 
Erroneous  views  of  the  Reformers,  Baius  and  others.  Catholic 
Schools.  Augustinians,  Vasquez,  Ripalda.  More  commonly  received 
opinion. 
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Grace  and  Free  Will,  Man's  will  remains  free  under  the  influ- 
ence of  efficacious  grace.  Meaning  of  grace  really  but  purely  suf- 
ficient. Such  grace  exists.  Both  dogmas  denied  by  the  Reformers, 
Jansenists  and  others.  This  denial  is  the  logical  sequence  of  each's 
fundamental  error  relative  to  man's  state  before  the  Sin  of  Adam 
and  to  the  consequences  of  this  sin.  Difficulty  of  harmonizing  effi- 
cacious grace  with  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Various  Catholic 
Schools.  Thomism,  Augustinianism,  Congruism,  Molinism,  Syn- 
cretism.   Their  relative  merits.    Molinism  preferred. 

Economy  of  Grace.  It  is  absolutely  gratuitous.  No  purely  nat- 
ural act  can  merit  it,  or  positively  dispose  man  for  it,  nor  does  a 
purely  natural  prayer  avail  to  obtain  it.  Meaning  of  the  axiom: 
"To  the  man  who  does  what  he  can,  God  does  not  refuse  grace." 
Distribution.  Grace  at  least  remotely  sufficient  is  given  to  all  men: 
to  the  Just,  to  Sinners,  even  the  obdurate,  to  Infidels.  Nature  of 
these  various  graces,  and  manner  of  their  distribution. 


Habitual  Grace 

Justification.  Its  character.  Numerous  systems  of  Protestants. 
Catholic  doctrine  embraces  two  things:  The  real  remission  of  sin, 
which  is  completely  blotted  out  and  not  merely  not  imputed,  and 
the  sanctification  and  inward  renewal  of  man  by  the  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance of  sanctifying  grace  and  supernatural  gifts. 

Sanctifying  Grace,  Its  nature.  It  is  a  created  refulgence  of 
the  uncreated  essence  of  God,  abiding  physically  in  the  soul,  thereby 
raising  it  to  a  lasting  likeness  to  God.  Its  formal  effects.  It  ren- 
ders the  sinner  just  and  pleasing  to  God;  it  makes  him,  in  a  special 
sense,  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  Nature,  a  friend  of  God;  nay,  His 
adopted  son.  Character  of  the  union  which  it  effects  between  the 
soul  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Dispositions    for    Justification.     The  Catholic    Doctrine.     The 

Lutheran  and  Calvanistic  Doctrines.  Saving  faith.  Nature  and  ob- 
ject of  this  faith.  It  is  not  "trusting  faith,"  but  faith  in  God's  reve- 
lation and  in  the  whole  of  that  revelation.  Its  necessity.  Faith 
alone  not  sufficient. 

Properties  of  Justification.  It  is  uncertain.  Grades  of  justice 
differ  in  different  men.  Man  may  fall  from  the  state  of  grace.  He 
does  so  through  any  mortal  sin. 
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Merit.  General  definition  of  a  meritorious  work.  It  is  "a  work 
done  in  the  service  of  another  person,  and  entitled  to  a  retribution 
of  some  kind."  If  the  quality  of  the  work  done  claims  a  reward  as 
a  matter  of  justice,  its  merit  is  termed  de  condigno;  if  it  only  claims 
a  reward  as  a  matter  of  liberality  or  fittingness,  its  merit  is  de 
congruo.  Possibility  of  man's  meriting  with  God.  It  is  a  dogma,  de- 
fined by  the  Council  of  Trent  against  the  Reformer,  that  "the  jus- 
tified man,  by  the  good  works  done,  which  are  done  by  him  through 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  merits  of  Christ,  truly  merits  increase  of 
grace  and  eternal  life,  and  the  attainment  of  eternal  life,  if  only  he 
dies  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  also  an  increase  of  glory."  Theo- 
logians are  agreed  that  the  just  man  merits  all  these  de  condigno. 
Various  other  objects  that  fall  under  congruous  merit. 

Conditions  of  condign  merit  required  on  the  part  of  the  act,  of 
the  person  meriting,  of  God.  The  act  must  be  free,  good,  super- 
natural. The  person  must  be  in  the  "wayfaring  state,"  that  is, 
here  on  earth,  and  he  must  be  in  the  state  of  grace.  God  must 
have  promised  the  reward.  For  congruous  merit  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  person  be  in  the  "wayfaring  state,"  and  that  the  act  be 
free,  good  and  supernatural. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Ripalda,  Bellermine,  Vas- 
quez,  Palmieri,  Kilber,  Villada,  Gonet,  Billuart. 


COURSE  VL— INFUSED  VIRTUES 

Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

General  Study  of  the  Infused  Virtues 

Existence.  Only  three  theological  virtues,  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity.     Infused  moral  virtues. 

Nature.  New  permanent  principles  of  action  in  the  super- 
natural order,  but  unlike  the  acquired  virtues,  they  do  not  bestow 
facility  of  operation.    Facility  due  to  acquired  natural  virtues. 

Cause.  Sole  efficient  physical  cause  of  supernatural  virtues  is 
God,  who  infuses  all  of  them  simultaneously  in  justification.  In  the 
just,  every  supernatural  action  merits  increase  of  sanctifying  grace, 
and  proportional  increase  in  the  intrinsic  perfection  of  all  the  in- 
fused virtues. 
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Loss.  Mortal  sin  deprives  of  sanctifying  grace  and  infused 
virtues  save  faith  and  hope.  These  lost  only  through  the  sins  of 
infidelity  and  despair.  Venial  sins  neither  destroy  nor  directly 
diminish  intrinsic  perfection  of  sanctifying  grace  or  of  infused 
virutes,  but  are  a  disposing  cause  of  their  ultimate  loss  through 
mortal  sin. 


Special  Study.    Faith. 

Its  Nature.  An  act  of  supernatural  faith  is  an  intellectual  as- 
sent given  under  the  impulse  of  the  will  to  revealed  truth  because 
of  the .  authority  of  God  revealing  it.  Habit  of  faith  defined:  "A 
theological  virtue,  which  properly  disposes  the  intellect  to  give  a 
supernatural  assent  to  revealed  truth  on  account  of  the  revelation 
of  God  who  is  infinite  truth  and  wisdom." 

Material  Object.  Faith  must  extend  explicitly  or  implicitly  to 
all  truths  revealed  by  God,  and  to  those  only.  As  to  justifying 
faith,  the  distinction  between  fundamental  and  non-fundamental 
truths,  historic  faith,  faith  of  miracles,  and  faith  in  the  promises 
of  Christ,  cannot  be  admitted.  One's  own  justification  and  pre- 
destination cannot  be  affirmed  by  an  act  of  supernatural  theo- 
logical faith.  What  is  explicitly  and  also  what  is  implicitly,  but 
formally,  revealed,  is  the  object  of  faith;  not,  however,  what  is  only 
virtually  revealed. 

Evolution.  Revelation  closed  with  the  Apostles.  There  neither 
was  nor  will  be  further  divine  revelation  obligatory  on  all  men. 
There  is  an  evolution  in  the  material  object  of  faith.  False  views, 
true  views.  This  evolution  consists  in  proposing  explicitly,  clearly, 
more  urgently,  truth  contained  in  the  word  of  God  as  originally 
intrusted  to  the  Apostles  and  preached  by  them,  though  only  im- 
plicitly, more  or  less  obscurely,  less  insistently. 

Private  revelations.  Who  can  and  who  must  believe  them  with 
an  act  of  divine  faith. 

Prerequisite  to  an  Act  of  Faith.  Certain  knowledge  of  God's 
wisdom  and  truthfulness  and  of  His  revelation  is  required  that  our 
faith  may  be  a  rational  act.  The  reasons  on  which  that  knowledge 
rests  are  not  the  intrinsic  and  specifying  motive  of  our  assent  in 
the  divine  act  of  faith.  Sole  motive  of  this  assent  is  the  authority 
of  God  revealing  these  truths  to  us.  Character  of  this  knowledge 
in  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.    Manner  of  acquiring  it. 
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Analysis  of  the  Act  of  Faith.  Being  a  mediate  assent  to  the 
revealed  truth  because  of  our  assent  to  God's  authority  revealing 
it,  an  act  of  faith  is  a  virtually  discursive  act.  Difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining the  psychological  nature  of  the  assent  with  which  in  the 
act  of  faith  itself  we  affirm  God's  authority  and  revelation.  False 
explanations.  Probable  views:  Suarez,  de  Lugo,  Mazzella.  It  is 
known  scientifically  but  mediately,  that  is,  through  the  arguments 
of  reason  and  in  the  motives  of  credibility,  just  as  it  was  in  the 
preparation  for  the  act  of  faith.  The  act  of  faith  is  not  on  this 
account  ultimately  resolved  into  these  arguments  and  motives,  for 
the  reason  that  the  intellect,  under  the  impulse  of  the  will  and  with 
the  aid  of  grace,  gives  a  free  assent  to  both  the  formal  and  material 
object  solely  on  account  of  the  authority  of  God  revealing,  and 
gives  this  assent  commensurate  to  the  dignity  of  that  authority. 
(Smit.)     This  explanation  is  preferred. 

Properties.  An  act  of  supernatural  divine  faith  is  by  its  very 
nature  obscure.  This  obscurity  does  not  make  it  impossible  for 
one  to  have  scientific  knowledge  and  faith  with  regard  to  the  same 
truth;  nor  does  it  necessarily  exclude  evidence  of  God's  revelation. 

It  is  also  certain.  This  certitude  in  a  true  sense  surpasses  all 
natural  certitudes. 

It  is  essentially  true,  and  also  immediately  free  in  as  far  as  it 
is  elicited  only  under  the  impulse  of  a  free  act  of  the  will. 

It  must  be  universal;  a  deliberate  doubt  or  denial  of  a  single 
article  of  faith  renders  supernatural  divine  faith  in  any  other  article 
impossible. 

Without  actual  faith  in  God's  existence  and  in  His  being  our 
remunerator  in  the  supernatural  order,  salvation  impossible  for 
adults. — Other  truths  which  must  necessarily  be  believed  explicitly 
as  a  matter  of  precept. 


Function  of  the  Church  and  of  Reason  in  the  Matter  of  Faith. 
The  Church.  Independently  of  the  Church,  unity  and  universality 
of  faith  are  impossible.  The  Inspiration  of  the  whole  of  Scripture 
and  the  Canon  of  the  Sacred  Books  can  be  known  with  certainty 
only  through  the  infallible  teaching  of  Christ's  Church.  Nature  of 
inspiration.  False  views.  True  explanation.  God  the  principal 
author  of  the  Sacred  Books  and  of  all  their  parts.  Nature  of  God's 
action  on  the  mind  and  will  of  the  sacred  writer.  Extent  of  in- 
spiration. The  Canon  as  determined  by  the  Council  of  Trent  proved 
historically.  The  authenticity  of  the  Latin  Vulgate;  its  extent.  As 
the  written  word  of  God  is  obscure  even  in  matters  of  faith  and 
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morals,   its   absolutely   certain   and   binding  interpretation   can  be 
had  only  through  the  Church. 

Season.  Its  function  is  to  investigate  the  motives  which  prove 
the  credibility  of  divine  revelation.  This  investigation  to  be  directed 
to  the  fact  of  revelation  and  to  the  authority  of  God. 

There  never  can  be  a  real  contradiction  between  true  science 
and  faith.  Hence  faith,  far  from  rejecting  science,  seeks  its  aid, 
and  instead  of  hindering  the  progress  of  science  rather  favors  and 
promotes  it. 

Hope 

Its  Kature.  Distinction  from  faith  and  charity. — Its  subject.  It 
is  found  neither  in  the  blessed  nor  in  the  damned,  but  only  in  this 
world  in  those  who  are  not  guilty  of  infidelity  or  despair. 

Properties.  The  act  of  hope  necessary  for  salvation.  Absolute 
expectation  of  eternal  beatitude  is  not  certain  without  a  special 
revelation.  This  uncertainty  not  attributable  to  God,  but  only  to 
the  possibility  of  man's  not  corresponding  to  God's  grace. 

Object.  Its  formal  motive  embraces  God's  relative  goodness 
and  omnipotence,  in  as  far  as  hope  is  a  desire  of  eternal  beatitude; 
and  God's  mercy  and  fidelity,  in  as  far  as  hope  includes  energy  and 
effort  in  the  face  of  difficulties. 

Primary  material  object,  man's  beatitude;  everything  conducive 
to  that  beatitude,  its  secondary  object. 

Charity 

Formal  and  Material  Object.  Formal  motive  of  charity,  God's 
absolute  goodness.  Material  object,  primarily  God ;  secondary,  every 
creature  capable  of  partaking  of  the  eternal  happiness  of  God. 

Mature  and  Properties.  Charity  constitutes  a  true  friendship 
between  God  and  Man.  Most  excellent  of  virtues;  the  vivifying 
principle  of  all  others.  Good  works  through  charity  are  more  meri- 
torious; still  the  motive  of  charity  is  not  required  to  make  acts  of 
other  virtues  meritorious. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Rapilda,  de  Lugo,  Smit, 
Stentrup,  Wilmers,  Franzelin,  Schmid,  Kilber,  Pesch,  Billot,  La- 
housse,  Mendive,  Tepe. 
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COURSE  VII.— THE  SACRAMENTS  IN  GENERAL 

Baptism.    Confirmation.    Holy  Eucharist. 

Four  lessons  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

The  Sacraments  in  General 

Essence  and  Existence.  The  definition  of  a  sacrament.  There 
are  seven  sacraments,  all  instituted  by  Christ.  Not  all  are  of  equal 
necessity  and  dignity.  Sacraments  of  the  living  and  sacraments 
of  the  dead. 

Effects.  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law  are  not  productive  of 
grace  ex  opere  operato;  sacraments  of  the  New  Law  are,  ex  opere 
operato,  productive  of  grace  in  recipients  disposed.  All  sacraments 
are  sources  of  special  graces;  some  impress  a  character.  The 
grace  conferred  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  recipient.  The  removal  of  obstacles  and  the  revival  of  grace 
in  some  sacraments. 

Matter  and  Form.  The  intrinsic  causes  of  the  sacraments. 
The  matter  and  form  are  determined  by  Christ  in  some  way  for  all 
the  sacraments.  The  words  of  the  form  are  not  a  promise,  or  an 
exhortation,  but  a  consecration. 

Minister.  The  proper  minister  of  each  sacrament.  An  interior 
intention,  at  least  virtual,  but  neither  faith  nor  grace,  is  necessary 
in  the  minister  for  valid  administration;  for  licit  administration  by 
an  ordained  minister,  grace  is  necessary. 

Subject.  For  the  valid  reception  of  the  sacraments,  an  inten- 
tion is  necessary  in  adults,  but  not  faith  strictly  so  called;  faith  is 
required  in  Penance.  For  the  fruitful  reception  of  the  sacraments 
of  "the  living,"  grace  is  necessary.  Peculiar  conditions  for  Bap- 
tism and  Penance. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  de  Lugo,  Franzelin,  Bill- 
uart,  Billot,  Sasse,  Pesch,  Mendive,  Tepe,  Wirceburgenses,  Sal- 
manticenses. 
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Baptism 

Nature.  The  definition  considered  physically  and  metaphysic- 
ally. Its  institution  by  Christ.  Remote  and  proximate  matter.  The 
form  is  expressive  of  laving.  The  necessity  of  the  distinct  invoca- 
tion of  the  Trinity. 

Necessity.  It  is  ordinarily  a  necessary  means  of  salvation. 
Where  it  is  impossible  the  desire  of  baptism  is  sufficient  in  adults; 
where  possible,  adults  are  under  precept  to  receive  it.  Perfect  love 
and  martyrdom  as  substitutes,  and  their  conditions.  Lack  of  bap- 
tism in  infants  is  not  supplied  except  by  martyrdom. 

Effects.  Remission  of  sin  original  and  actual,  and  of  all  pun- 
ishment due  to  sin.  Infusion  of  sanctifying  grace.  The  gift  of 
special  graces  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  man's  last  end. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Platelli,  Perrone,  Men- 
dive,  Billot,  Pesch,  De  Augustinis,  Salmanticenses,  Billuart,  Vas- 
quez,  Tepe,  Bellarmine,  Sasse. 


Confirmation 

Nature.  Its  institution.  It  impresses  a  character.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  salvation  with  the  necessity  of  means,  but  only  with 
the  necessity  of  precept.  It  increases  sanctifying  grace  and  gives 
strength  to  profess  the  faith  courageously.  The  matter  of  the  sac- 
rament is  the  anointing  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  not  one  only 
but  both.  The  chrism.  The  form  are  the  words  used  during  the 
action. 

Minister.  The  ordinary  minister  is  the  bishop;  the  extraordi- 
nary, a  priest  with  delegated  power. 

Subject.    Every  one  who  has  received  baptism,  and  only  such. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Becanus,  Simmonet, 
Charmes,  Tournely,  Tepe,  Billot,  Billuart,  Bellarmine,  Salmanti- 
censes, Sasse,  Wirceburgenses. 
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Holy  Eucharist 

Nature  and  Excellence.  The  real  presence  of  Christ  is  proved 
from  John  6,  Matt.  26,  Mark  14,  Luke  22,  I  Cor.  11;  from  the  Fath- 
ers; from  the  teaching  of  the  infallible  Church. 

Manner  of  Christ's  Presence.  It  is  permanent;  through  tran- 
substantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  The  accidents  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain  without  a 
subject.    The  definitive  presence  of  Christ  under  both  species. 

Intrinsic  Causes.  The  matter  of  the  sacrament  is  wheaten 
bread  and  wine  of  the  grape.  Leavened  bread  with  the  Greeks; 
and  unleavened  bread  with  the  Latins,  is  solely  a  matter  of  pre- 
cept. The  ecclesiastical  precept  of  mingling  water  with  the  wine. 
The  form  of  the  sacrament  are  the  words  essential  to  the  expression 
of  Christ's  presence. 

Dispensation  of  the  Sacrament.  All  who  are  baptized  and  in 
the  state  of  grace,  and  they  alone,  can  receive  the  sacrament  with 
fruit.  The  sacrament  is  not  necessary  necessitate  medii  as  a  means 
of  salvation,  but  it  is  commanded  by  both  divine  and  ecclesiastical 
law.  Communion  under  two  kinds  is  not  of  obligation  for  the  faith- 
ful at  large.  The  priest  is  the  sole  minister  of  consecration  and  the 
ordinary  minister  of  distribution;  the  deacon  is  an  extraordinary 
minister  of  distribution. 

The  Mass.  It  is  a  true  sacrifice,  as  proved  from  Malachy  1, 
Heb.  5,  7  and  13;  from  the  fathers;  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  The  four  ends  of  the  sacrifice.  Christ  is  Himself  the  priest 
and  the  victim.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  remits  sin  and  its  pun- 
ishment, not,  however,  in  the  same  way  as  the  sacraments.  It  is 
offered  to  God  alone. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Vasquez,  De  Valentia,  de 
Lugo,  Bellarmine,  Franzelin,  Salmanticenses,  Dalgairns,  Billuart, 
Wirceburgenses,  Tournely,  Billot,  Wiseman,  De  Augustinis,  Tepe, 
Pesch,  Mendive,  Sasse. 
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COURSE  Tin.— THE  SACRA3IE>TS 

Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 
Penance 

Virtue.  Real  Distinction  from  the  virtues  theological  and  moral. 
Distinguishing  motive.    Material  Object. 

Sacrament.  Institution,  John  XX,  21  sq.  Errors  of  Reformers. 
Power  to  forgive,  all-embracing.  Montanists  and  Novatians.  Power 
of  binding  and  loosing.  Judicial  Character.  Requisites  on  the  part 
of  the  Penitent. 

Contrition.  Nature  of  the  Act.  Perfect  Contrition  with  im- 
plicit desire  of  the  Sacrament,  a  means  of  Justification.  Attrition, 
sufficient  for  proper  reception  of  the  Sacrament.  Views  of  earlier 
Scholastics. 

Confession.  Necessity.  Silence  of  Sacred  Writers,  no  argu- 
ment against.  St.  John  Chrysostom.  PER  SE,  should  embrace  all 
mortal  sins;  PER  ACCIDENS,  formal  integrity  suffices. 

Satisfaction.    Efficacy  in  remitting  temporal  punishment. 

Indulgences.  Doctrine  of  the  Church.  (Council  of  Trent, 
Sess.  25.) 

3Iinister.  Only  regularly  ordained  priests.  Proof  from  tradi- 
tion. Errors  of  Waldensians,  Wicklyffites,  Reformers.  Necessity 
of  Jurisdiction.  Meaning  of  Judicial  Sentence,  as  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Absolution.  Scholastic  questions  concerning  Matter  and 
Form.     Opinion  of  Scotus. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  de  Lugo,  Pesch,  De  San- 
Billot,  Mendive. 

Extreme  Unction 

>*ature.  Sacrament  of  the  New  Law  (Trid.  XIV).  Its  essence. 
Episcopal  Benediction  of  Remote  Matter  essential. 

Minister.  Duly  ordained  priest;  Subject,  adult  person  griev- 
ously sick.     (St.  James  V.,  Trid.  Sess.  XIV.  Denz.  807.) 
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Effect.  Bestowal  of  Habitual  Grace.  Strength  communicated 
to  the  soul  against  temptations  and  difficulties.  Disposing  the  soul 
for  entrance  into  life  eternal.    Restoration  of  health. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Tepe,  Wirceburgenses. 


Holy  Orders 

Nature.  Essential  Distinction  between  Clergy  and  Laity,  of 
Divine  Right.  A  power  and  dignity  conferred  upon  certain  of  the 
Faithful.  A  Sacrament  of  the  New  Dispensation.  Minor  and  Major 
Orders.    Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons. 

Matter,  Form,  Minister.  Imposition  of  Hands,  Prayer  of  Bishop. 
Subject,  Baptized  Male  Person.  Clerical  Celibacy.  Anglican  Orders. 
The  Bull  "Apostolicae  Curae." 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Palmieri,  Billot,  Mendive,  Pesch, 
Wirceburgenses,  Sasse,  Brandi. 


Matrimony 

Nature.  Sacrament  of  the  New  Law.  As  such,  identical  with 
the  matrimonial  contract  in  the  case  of  Christians.  Propositions 
66  and  73  of  Syllabus.  Matrimony  of  the  unbaptized,  not  sacra- 
mental. 

Minister,  Matter,  Form.  Contracting  parties,  consent  of  Con- 
tracting Parties,  of  Parents. 

Polygamy.    The  Natural  Law.    The  Patriarchs.    The  Gospel. 

Indissolubility.  Matrimony  of  the  Unbaptized.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment "Bill  of  Divorce."  Pauline  Privilege.  Doctrine  of  Christ. 
Papal  Dispensation. 

Impediments.  The  Right  of  the  Church  to  establish  them. 
Trid.  XXIV. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Palmieri,  Pesch,  Mendive,  Billot, 
Wirceburgenses. 
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De  A*OTissiniis 

Existence  of  Hell.  Teaching  of  the  Church.  Athanasian  Creed. 
Fourth  Council  of  Lateran.  Constitution  of  Benedict  XII.  Scripture, 
Fathers,  Reason. 

Nature  of  the  Punishment.    Eternity.    Pain  of  Sense.    Mivart 

Purgatory.  Its  existence.  Argument  of  St.  Thomas.  Certainty 
of  salvation  of  souls  suffering  in  Purgatory. 

Resurrection  of  the  Body.  Catholic  Dogma.  Specific  and 
numerical  identity  of  the  body.    Modern  Rationalists  answered. 

Judgment.  Particular  Errors  of  Nestorius,  Calvin.  Time  and 
place.     Universality.     Chiliasm.     Millennium. 

REFERENCES:  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Mazzella,  Mendive,  Billot, 
Jungmann. 


DEPARTMENT  H.     MORAL  THEOLOGY,  CANON  LATV, 
LITURGY 


SECTION  I.     MORAL  THEOLOGY 

COURSE  I.— MORAL  PRINCIPLES.    CHRISTIAN  DUTIES 

Five  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  one  hour  a  week. 

Part  I.    Principles 

Human  Acts.  Nature;  constituents;  voluntarium  and  its 
species;  voluntarium  in  causa,  regulating  principles.  Modifying  in- 
fluences of  Human  Acts — ignorance,  concupiscence,  fear,  violence. 
Morality,  its  essence.  Whether  there  are  actus  indifferentes  in 
individuo;  whether  the  external  act  increases  the  morality  of  the 
internal.  Fountains  of  morality — object,  circumstances,  end.  Obli- 
gation of  referring  our  acts  to  God. 

Conscience.  Nature;  divisions — right  and  erroneous,  certain 
and  doubtful,  scrupulous   and  lax.     Scruples;    their  signs,  causes, 
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evils,  remedies.     Rules  to  be  followed  by  scrupulous  persons  and 
by  their  confessors. 

Probability.  Its  nature;  species — intrinsic,  extrinsic,  specu- 
lative, practical,  etc.  "When  is  an  opinion  to  he  held  probable? 
Systems  regarding  probability — absolute  and  mitigated  tutiorism, 
probabiliorism,  equiprobabilism,  probabilism.  Demonstration  of 
probabilism;  difficulties  solved;  refutation  of  other  systems;  use 
of  probable  opinions. 


Laws 


Nature.    Notion,  essence. 

Kinds.  Natural  and  positive;  Divine  and  Human;  Ecclesias- 
tical and  civil;  penal;  irritant.  Divine  Positive  law  in  the  Old  and 
New  Dispensation.  Author  of  the  law;  Ecclesiastical  legislators: 
Roman  Pontiff,  Councils:  General,  Plenary,  Provincial,  Diocesan 
Synod. 

Obligation.  Obligation  of  the  law  sub  gravi,  sub  levi;  how  far 
the  quality  of  the  obligation  depends  on  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lator and  the  matter  of  the  law.  Promulgation  necessary  for  obli- 
gation; mode  of  promulgation  for  Papal  and  Ecclesiastical  laws. 
Promulgation  of  the  Natural  law;  can  there  be  invincible  ignorance 
of. its  precepts.  Subjects  of  the  Natural  Law,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil; 
to  what  extent  travelers  and  foreign  residents  are  subjects.  Requi- 
sites for  the  fulfillment  of  an  affirmative  law,  of  a  negative  law. 
Fulfillment  of  several  laws  by  one  act;  of  several  laws  by  several 
acts  at  the  same  time.  Causes  excusing  from  the  obligation  of  a 
law;  exempting  or  impeding,  directly,  indirectly;  proximately,  re- 
motely. Conditions  requisite  for  the  placing  of  an  exempting  or  an 
impeding  cause.  Interpretation  of  a  law;  species;  rules  for 
doctrinal  interpretation. 

Dispensation.  Nature;  species.  Who  can  dispense  in  Divine 
or  Ecclesiastical  laws.  Cessation  of  dispensation  by  cessation  of 
cause,  by  revocation,  by  renunciation.  Cessation  of  law  by  abroga- 
tion, by  cessation  of  adequate  motive  cause,  by  desuetude. 

Custom.  Kinds.  Conditions  for  the  establishment  of  a  legiti- 
mate custom.    Its  force. 
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Sins 


Kinds.  The  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins;  con- 
ditions required.  Rules  for  Numeric  and  Specific  distinction.  In- 
terior sins.     Capital  sins. 

Part  II.    General  Duties 

Virtues.  Theological:  Faith,  necessity  and  material  object. 
Opposing  sins,  infidelity,  heresy.  Hope;  opposite  vices, — presump- 
tion and  despair.  Charity,  material  object,  primary  and  second- 
ary. Love  of  God;  when  the  precept  urges.  Love  of  neighbor  in 
general;  of  enemies.  Precept  of  almsgiving,  of  fraternal  correc- 
tion.   Sins  opposed  to  the  love  of  neighbor,  scandal,  co-operation. 


Precepts  of  the  Decalogue 

First  Commandment.  Acts  of  the  virtue  of  religion:  adora- 
tion, prayer.  Vices  opposed  to  religion:  superstition,  idolatry,  vain 
observance,  divination,  spiritism,  magic.  Hypnotism;  when  forbid- 
den.   Sacrilege,  Simony. 

Second  Commandment.  Blasphemy;  oath,  its  conditions;  vow, 
its  obligation,  irritation,  dispensation,  commutation. 

Third  Commandment.  What  prescribed  for  Sundays  and  Holy 
Days;  what  forbidden.  Obligation  of  hearing  Mass,  how  fulfilled; 
reasons  which  excuse  from  the  obligation.  Abstinence  from  servile 
works. 

Fourth  Commandment.  Obligation  of  children  and  parents;  of 
employers  and  employees,  etc. 

Fifth  Commandment.    Homicide,  abortion,  duelling,  war. 

Sixth  and  >~inth  Commandments.  Sins,  exterior  and  interior; 
sins  consummated  and  non-consummated. 

Seventh  and  Tenth  Commandments.  Justice.  Nature  of  justice. 
Dominion;  its  object,  subject,  acquisition.  Theft;  occult  compen- 
sation. Restitution:  possessor  bonae  fidei,  malae  fidei,  dubiae  fidei. 
Unjust  co-operation.  Circumstances  of  restitution,  how  much,  to 
whom,  its  order,  etc.;  reasons  which  excuse  from  restitution. 
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Contracts.  Requisites;  obligation  of  contracts.  Species:  uni- 
lateral, bilateral.  Promise;  donation.  Testament,  nature  and 
species;  obligations  of  testator,  heir,  executor.  Contract  of  loan; 
interest,  how  far  permitted  or  forbidden.  Buying  and  selling;  just 
price,  how  determined.  Sale  by  auction.  Monopoly,  brokerage, 
partnership,  letting  and  hiring,  strikes.  Subsidiary  Contracts — 
bond,  pawn,  mortgage.     Insurance;  wager  and  gaming. 

Eighth  Commandment.  Lying,  equivocation;  detraction,  cal- 
umny, rash  judgment.  Violation  of  secret,  natural,  promised,  com- 
mitted. 

Precepts  of  the  Chnrch 

Attendance  at  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
Abstinence,  fast;  causes  excusing  from. 
Annual  Confession  and  Paschal  Communion. 


Particular  Obligations 

Duties  of  judges,  advocates,  witnesses,  physicians.  Obligations 
of  clerics,  positive — Sanctity,  celibacy.  Recitation  of  the  Divine 
office,  time,  order  of;  attention  and  devotion  in:  causes  excusing 
from.  Negative  obligations  of  clerics.  Obligations  of  Bishops, 
Parish  Priests,  Religious.  Nature  of  the  religious  state — vocation. 
Vows  of  Religious. 


COURSE  II.— CHRISTIAN  AIDS 

Five  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  one  hour  a  week. 

Part  I.    Sacramental  Aids 

Sacraments  in  General.  Nature,  division,  effects,  matter  and 
form  of.  Minister,  attention  and  intention,  obligation  of  dispens- 
ing, or  refusing.  Subject.  Valid  and  licit  reception,  reviviscence. 
Sacramentals,  effects  and  mode  of  operation. 

Sacraments  in  Particular 

Baptism.  Matter,  remote  and  proximate;  form;  ordinary  and 
extraordinary    Minister.      Subject — infants,    adults,    converts    from 
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sects.     Sponsors;    valid,  licit  sponsorship.     Ceremonies  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Baptism  and  obligation  of  observance. 

Confirmation.  Matter  and  form,  Minister,  subject,  age  of  ad- 
mission. 

Holy  Encharist.  Nature  and  efficacy;  matter  and  form.  Min- 
ister, obligation  and  mode  of  administering.  Subject;  obligation 
of  receiving,  dispositions  of  the  soul  and  body — prescribed  fast. 
Frequent  Communion;  regulating  principles.  Mass,  nature  and  ap- 
plication of;  obligation  of  celebrating;  time  and  place  of  celebra- 
tion; requisites,  rubrics. 

Penance.  Matter,  remote  and  proximate;  form,  essential, 
rubrical;  Subject.  CONTRITION  and  species  of;  sorrow  and  its 
qualities;  purpose  and  condition  of.  CONFESSION,  its  necessity, 
integrity  of;  doubtful  or  forgotten  sins,  examen  of  Conscience. 
General  Confession,  obligatory,  advisable  or  injurious;  methods  of 
performing.  SATISFACTION,  obligation  of  imposing  and  fulfilling. 
Minister.  Approbation  and  jurisdiction.  Reserved  cases,  nature  of 
and  absolution  from.  Office  of  Confessor,  general  obligations — to 
special  classes,  penitents  in  the  proximate  occasion  of  mortal  sin, 
habitual,  relapsing  sinners.  Seal  of  Confession,  its  matter  and 
strict  obligation. 

Extreme  Unction.  Nature  and  effects;  matter,  remote  and 
proximate;  form.  Minister,  his  grave  obligation  of  conferring. 
Subject.  Repeated  reception  in  the  same  sickness,  how  far  lawful 
or  valid. 

Holy  Orders.  Nature  and  division;  matter,  remote  and  proxi- 
mate; form.  Minister,  EPISCOPUS  PROPRIUS  by  domicile,  incardi- 
nation,  etc.,  EPISCOPUS  ALIENUS.  Letters  dimissorial  and  testi- 
monial. Subjects;  requisites  for,  TITULUS  of  ordination,  knowl- 
edge, age,  etc. 

Matrimony.  Promise  of  marriage,  nature,  obligation  and  ef- 
fects of  such  promise.  Banns,  reasons  for,  dispensation  from.  Na- 
ture of  marriage,  conditional  marriage,  when  valid,  invalid.  Con- 
sent of  parents,  how  far  required  for  licit  contract.  Properties 
of  marriage,  unity  and  indissolubility. 

Matter  and  form.  Minister  and  subject.  Nuptial  benediction, 
Impediments  of  marriage.  Prohibitory;  their  names;  dispensation 
from  them.  Diriment;  how  far  doubt  or  invincible  ignorance  of 
them  would  prevent  invalidity  of  contract.    Particular  diriment  im- 
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pediments.  Error  and  Condition;  Solemn  Vows;  Holy  Orders;  Re- 
lationship, natural,  spiritual  and  by  adoption;  Affinity;  Public 
Propriety;  Adultery  and  Murder;  Difference  of  religion;  Fear; 
Prior  Marriage;  Clandestinity;  Impotence;  Abduction.  Dispensa- 
tion from  diriment  impediments,  when  possible,  when  impossible; 
power,  causes  and  mode  of  dispensation.  Revalidation  of  marriage 
by  dispensation,  simple  or  IN  RADICE.  Conjugal  obligations,  viola- 
tions thereof. 


Part  II.    Ecclesiastical  Aids 

Division:  coercive,  impedient,  auxiliary. 

Censures.  Nature,  division,  conditions;  author  and  subject  of, 
absolution  from.  Species  of  Censures.  Excommunication,  Suspen- 
sion. Interdict — effects  and  divisions  of  each.  Deposition  and  Deg- 
radation. Ecclesiastical  Sepulture,  when  granted,  when  refused, 
impenitence,  cremation,  etc.  Particular  classes  of  Excommunica- 
tion— 1,  specially  reserved  to  the  Roman  Pontiff;  2,  simply  re- 
served to  R.  P.;  3,  reserved  to  Bishops;  4,  not  reserved;  descrip- 
tion and  enumeration  in  detail.  Suspensions  in  Constitutions, 
"Apostolicae  Sedis,"  in  Council  of  Trent,  in  Cons.  "Romanus 
Pontifex,"  and  in  Decree  "Vigilanti  Studio."  Suspension  EX  IN- 
FORMATA  CONSCIENTIA;  mode  of  inflicting  and  its  effects.  In- 
terdicts— in  Cons.    "Apostol.  Sedis"  and  in  Council  of  Trent. 

Irregularities.  Nature  and  division:  Irregularities  EX  DE- 
FECTU  and  EX  DELICTO  explained.    Dispensation  from. 

Indulgences.  What  they  are, — are  not.  Plenary,  partial.  Con- 
ditions for  each.  Apostolic  Indulgences.  Indulgences  of  Scap- 
ulars, Way  of  the  Cross.  Privileged  Altar.  BENEDICTIO  IN  AR- 
TICULO  MORTIS  treated  in  detail. 


SECTION  II.  CANON  LAW 
COURSE  I.— LAWS  OF  REGULARS 

Two  lectures  a  week. 

Introduction  to   Canon  Law.     Definition,  division  and  various 
sources  of  Canon  Law. 
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Religions  State.  The  nature,  origin,  history  and  different  di- 
visions of  Religious  State.  Orders,  Congregations,  Pious  Institutes. 
Monks,  Friars,  Clerks  Regular,  Canons  Regular. 

Impediments  to  Enter  Religion.  By  natural  Law.  By  positive 
legislation  of  the  Church. 

Novitiate.  Testimonial  Letters.  Time,  place  and  other  requi- 
sites concerning  the  Novitiate.  Rights  and  privileges  of  Novices. 
Renunciation  of  temporal  goods. 

Religions  Profession.  Conditions  required  for  the  validity  of 
profession.  Simple  and  solemn  profession.  Formal  essence  of  the 
solemn  vows.    Time  of  solemn  profession. 

Duties  Common  to  Regulars.  Duties  concerning  the  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.  Other  duties.  Papal  and  episco- 
pal Enclosure. 

On  Leaving  an  Order.  Dismission  and  expulsion.  Apostasy. 
Secularization. 

Internal  Government  of  Religious  Orders.  Election  of  Prelates. 
Legislative,  judicial  and  coercive  power.  Exemption  of  the  Regu- 
lars.   Constitution  "Romanos  Pontifices." 

Privileges  Common  to  Regulars.  Their  nature  and  divisions. 
Communication  of  Privileges. 

REFERENCES:  Sanguinetti,  Aichner,  Smith,  Vermersch,  Wernz, 
Laurentius,  Craisson,  Concilia  Baltimorensia. 


COURSE  II.— LAWS  OF  CLERICS  IN  GENERAL 


Two  lectures  a  week. 

Rights  and  Privileges  of  Clerks.  Ecclesiastical  Immunity.  Per- 
sonal Inviolability,  Privileges  of  the  Forum,  Exemption,  Loss  of 
Clerical  Privileges. 

Duties  Common  to  Clerics.  The  clerical  garb,  tonsure  and 
beard,  clerical  decorum,  law  of  cohabitation,  of  temperance,  con- 
cerning banquets,  hunting,  theatres,  menial  or  otherwise  prohibited 
occupations,  practice  of  medicine,  bearing  of  arms,  politics,  trade. 
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Promotion  to  Holy  Orders.  Irregularities  arising  from  homi- 
cide, rebaptism,  heresy,  loss  of  reputation.  Irregularities  arising 
from  defects  of  mind  or  body. 

Of  the  Sacrament  of  Orders.  Dimissorial  and  Testimonial  let- 
ters, the  law  of  interstices.  Title  of  ordination.  Duties  of  those 
who  have  received  the  Tonsure,  minor  orders,  Priesthood. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction.  The  nature  and  divisions,  method 
of  acquisition,  its  exercise,  and  cessation.  Holders  of  jurisdiction: 
Pope,  Cardinals,  Roman  Congregations,  Legates,  Bishops,  Parish 
Priests,  Vicars  General,  Deans. 

Church  Councils.  Oecumenical,  General,  National,  Provincial, 
Diocesan. 

Parishes.  Building  and  consecration  of  church,  of  public  and 
private  oratories.  Ecclesiastical  sepulture.  Erection,  union  and 
division  of  parishes.  Rights  and  duties  of  parish  priests;  their  ap- 
pointment, transfer  and  dismissal.    Hospitals  and  Asylums. 

REFERENCES:  Sanguinetti,  Aichner,  Smith,  Laurentius,  Cra- 
isson,  Wernz,  Gasparri,  Smith,  Concilia  Baltimorensia,  Synodi  Dioe- 
cesanae  Sti.  Ludovici,  Putzer. 


SECTION  III.     SACRED  LITURGY. 


One  lecture  a  week. 


The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church  form  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  Divinity  School  during  the  third  year  of  the 
course.  Practical  instructions  are  given  on  the  manner  of  cele- 
brating the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  on  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  on  the  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office,  on  decorum 
and  exactitude  in  the  external  worship  of  God. 

TEXT-BOOKS.  The  Ceremonial  of  the  Council  of  Baltimore; 
the  Compendium  Sacrae  Liturgiae  of  Wapelhorst. 
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DEPARTMENT  III.    BIBLICAL  SCIENCE 

SECTION  I.     SACRED  SCRIPTURE 

OLD  TESTAMENT 
COURSE  I.— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE   SACRED  SCRIPTURE 

Four  lectures  a  week. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scripture.  History  of 
the  Canon.  History  of  the  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  Ancient  Versions.  The  Latin  Vulgate.  The  English  Versions. 
Principles  and  history  of  biblical  hermeneutics. 

2.  Exegesis.    Explanation  of  Isaias,  Cc.  40-66. 


COURSE  II.— THE  PSALMS 

Four  lectures  a  week. 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Psalms.  Hebrew  Poetry.  Authorship 
of  the  Psalms.  Formation  of  the  Psalter.  Classification,  teaching 
and  use  of  the  Psalms.    The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  Versions. 

2.  Exegesis.    Explanation  of  the  Psalms — selected. 


NEW  TESTAMENT 
COURSE  I.— THE  GOSPELS 

Four  lectures  a  week. 

a).  Introduction.  General  introduction  to  the  Gospels.  Au- 
thorship, time  of  composition,  scope,  integrity  and  historical  char- 
acter of  the  four  Gospels.  The  synoptic  problem.  The  apparent 
contradictions  in  the  Gospels.  0 

b).     Exegesis.    Commentary  on  one  of  the  Gospels. 
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COURSE  II.— THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 

Four  lectures  a  week. 

a).    Introduction.    Genuineness,  date  and  place  of  composition, 
destination,  purpose,  contents. 

b).    Exegesis.    Commentary  on  one  or  more  epistles. 


SECTION  II.     HEBREW 

First  Tear.    Two  hours  a  week.    Hebrew  Grammar  with  suit- 
able readings  and  translation  of  English  into  Hebrew. 

Second  Tear.    One  hour  a  week.    Translation  of  selected  pas- 
sages with  special  reference  to  the  syntax. 


DEPARTMENT  IV.    ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORT 


COURSE  I.— THE  EARLT  CHURCH 

Two  lectures  a  week. 

The  Church  of  God  Before  Christ.  The  Pre-Mosaic  Church  of 
the  Patriarchs.  Aaronic  Priesthood.  Jewish  Sacrifices  and  Sacra- 
ments. History  of  the  Chosen  People.  The  Apostasy  of  the  Na- 
tions.    Idolatry. 

The  New  Dispensation.  The  Promised  Messias.  Scientific 
Demonstration  of  the  Natal  Year  and  Death  Year  of  Christ.  Foun- 
dation of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Primitive  Christian  Church.  Headship  of  St.  Peter.  His 
Roman  Pontificate.  The  Apostolic  Age.  Popes  of  the  First  Century. 
Early  Prosecutions.     Early  Heresies  Concerning  Christ. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Position  of  the  Popes. 
Discipline  of  the  Secret.  Public  Penance.  Rites  and  Ceremonies. 
*The  Agape  and  Eulogiae.  The  Catacombs.  Priestly  Vestments. 
Consecrated  Virgins. 
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Chronicle  of  the  Popes.  From  St.  Peter  to  Pope  Sylvester. 
From  Constantine  to  Augustulus.  From  the  Fall  of  the  "Western 
Empire  to  Gregory  the  Great.  From  Pope  Gregory  to  Charlemagne. 
The  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

Conversion  of  Nations.  Greece  and  Italy.  Britain.  Spain. 
Gaul.    Ireland.    The  Franks.    The  Anglo-Saxons.    Germany. 

Heresies  and  Heretics.  Paul  of  Samosata.  Origen.  Heretical 
Baptism  and  St.  Cyprian.  Arianism.  Heresies  concerning  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Pelagius.  Semi-Pelagianism.  Nestorius.  Eutyches.  Al- 
leged fall  of  Pope  Liberius,  Vigilius  and  Honorius.  Mohammedan- 
ism. 

Chnreh  Conncils.  Oecumenical  Councils,  their  convocation, 
presidency  and  confirmation.  Their  authority.  Number  of  the 
Oecumenical  Synods.  History  of  the  First  Seven  Councils.  The 
Paschal  Controversy. 

GENERAL  REFERENCES:  Baronius,  Fleury,  Rohrbacher,  Na- 
talis  Alexander,  Alzog,  Darras,  Montor,  Hefele,  Parsons,  Palma,  De 
Smedt,  Jungmann,  Pastor. 


COURSE  H.— THE  CHURCH  SINCE  800  A.  D. 


Two  lectures  a  week. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Its  establishment.  Charlemagne  and 
Pope  Leo.  Relations  between  Church  and  Empire.  Election  and 
Coronation  of  Emperors. 

The  Dark  Ages.  The  Church  in  the  ninth  century.  Fable  of 
the  Popess  Joan.  Disorders  of  the  tenth  century.  Pope  John  XII 
and  Emperor  Otho. 

The  Greek  Schism.  The  Image-Breakers  and  the  first  stage  of 
the  Phocian  Schism.  The  Final  Consummation.  Efforts  to  ex- 
tinguish Schism.  Last  reunion  with  Greek  Church.  Present  Con- 
dition of  the  Oriental  Schismatic  Churches. 

The  Chnreh  of  the  World.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  Canossa.  Af- 
fair of  Investitures.  Berengarius.  Simony.  Encroachments  of  the 
Civil  Powers. 
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Internal  Economy.  Clerical  Celibacy.  Liturgies.  The  Oriental 
Rites.    The  Cardinals.    Papal  Elections. 

Great  Schism  of  the  West.  Its  Origin.  Urban  VI.  His  Elec- 
tion valid.  Avignon  Anti-Popes.  Council  of  Pisa.  Position  of 
Pisan  Anti-Popes.    End  of  Schism.    The  Council  of  Constance. 

Religions  Revolt  of  XVI  Century.  Forerunners:  Wycliffe  and 
Huss.  Martin  Luther:  His  Defiance  of  Church  Authority  and  Tra- 
dition. The  Schism  in  England.  Persecution  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  Huguenots.  Protestantism  in  Scotland;  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  Elizabeth.  Attempts  to  bring  heresy  into  Ireland.  Anglican 
Orders. 

The  Counter-Reformation.  The  Council  of  Trent.  Loyola  and 
the  Jesuits.  Saints  and  Missionaries.  Provincial  and  National 
Synod.    Napoleon  and  the  French  Church. 

The  IVew  World.  Catholicism  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 
The  Church  in  the  American  Colonies.  The  Missions  of  New 
France.  Colonization  and  evangelization  of  Louisiana  Purchase 
Territory.  Marquette  and  Hennepin.  The  Catholic  Founders  of 
St.  Louis.    Development  of  the  American  Hierarchy. 

The  Second  Spring.  The  Oxford-  Movement.  Newman  and 
Wiseman.  Catholic  Emancipation.  Hierarchy  restored  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Passing  of  Gallicanism.  The  Twentieth  Oecumen- 
ical Council  of  the  Vatican.  Doellinger  and  the  Old  Catholics.  Leo 
XIII  and  Pius  X. 

GENERAL  REFERENCES:  Baronius,  Fleury,  Rohrbacher,  Dar- 
ras,  De  Montor,  Hefele,  Jungmann,  Janssen,  Pastor. 


DEPARTMENT  V. 

SECTION  I.     SACRED  ELOQUENCE 

The  students  of  the  Divinity  School  give  serious  and  continued 
attention  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  pulpit  oratory.  During  the 
course  of  the  year,  each  student  is  required  to  elaborate  a  sermon 
on  some  given  text,  and  after  it  has  been  submitted  for  approval,  to 
deliver  it  before  his  professors  and  fellow-students.  In  addition  to 
this,  weekly  gatherings  are  held,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  pro- 
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fessors,  where,  in  turn,  the  students  deliver  choice  selections  from 
the  great  pulpit  orators,  or  original  developments  of  Scripture 
texts.  The  speakers  are  then  criticised  by  their  fellow-students, 
and  the  professor  concludes  the  exercise  by  a  general  summing  up 
of  the  criticism  offered. 


SECTION  II.     ECCLESIASTICAL  MUSIC 


PLAIN  CHANT 

Third  Tear.    Second  Term.    One  hour  a  week. 

Elements  and  characteristics  of  modern  musical  theory.  In- 
troduction to  the  theory  and  practice  of  Gregorian  chant.  Voice 
Culture.     Sight  reading. 

This  course  is  mainly  practical.  Its  object  is  to  give  facility 
in  reading  and  properly  rendering  the  liturgical  chant  occurring  in 
the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

TEXT-BOOK:     Magister  Choralis— Haberl. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CHOIE 

A  choir  of  about  twenty-four  voices,  from  the  Theological  and 
Philosophical  Departments,  takes  charge  regularly  of  the  singing 
at  all  solemn  services  in  the  University  chapel.  At  the  Holy  Week 
services  in  the  church  and  on  special  occasions  the  choir  is  assisted 
by  from  thirty  to  forty  additional  voices. 


SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  SCIENCE 


School  of  Philosophy  and  Science, 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

The  courses  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Science  extend 
over  three  years,  and  are  divided  into:  I.  The  Department  of 
Rational  Philosophy  and  Ethics;  II.    The  Department  of  Science. 

Department  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics 

The  subjects  of  this  department  have  ever  been  regarded  as 
the  crown  of  systematic  education,  Philosophy  giving  and  demand- 
ing the  highest  mental  culture,  and  Ethics  furnishing  the  rational 
basis  of  moral  conduct.  A  brief  examination  of  the  following  out- 
line will  show  that  the  purpose  of  these  courses  is  definite  and 
positive,  not  solely  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  the 
vagaries  of  human  thought  without  solid  inquiry  into  the  truth  or 
error  of  the  divergent  philosophical  opinions  or  theories.  The 
history  of  philosophical  schools  and  their  adherents  is  adequately 
considered,  but  is  rated  as  of  secondary  importance.  The  primary 
object  is  to  sift  the  truth  from  error  in  all  opinions  and  from  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  to  build  a  consistent  system  of  principles 
of  thought  and  action. 

The  strict  scholastic  method,  as  perfected  by  St.  Thomas  and 
the  schoolmen,  is  followed.  In  orderly  sequence  the  various  opin- 
ions on  any  subject  are  examined,  the  false  and  the  true  are  dis- 
criminated, the  error  and  its  source  are  laid  bare,  the  arguments  for 
the  false  opinions  are  refuted,  the  truth  is  expounded  and  estab- 
lished. This  work  is  supplemented  by  the  scholastic  exercise  known 
as  the  "Circle."  A  "Defender"  proposes  a  thesis  which  has  been 
established  in  the  manner  described,  gives  an  exposition  of  its 
meaning,  describes  the  contrary  opinions,  proves  his  own  proposi- 
tion by  argument,  and  then  defends  his  thesis  against  "Objectors" 
who  urge  the  difficulties  of  dissentient  philosophic  schools.  At 
regular  intervals  there  are  public  disputations  as  an  incentive  to 
thoroughness  and  an  aid  to  the  acquisition  of  self-reliance. 

Department  of  Science 

Realizing  the  importance  of  science  and  mathematics  in  a  lib- 
eral education,  the  University  requires  its  students  of  Philosophy 
to  pursue  courses  in  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  geology, 
astronomy  and  higher  mathematics,  as  indicated  below.  Every 
facility  is  offered  for  thorough  laboratory  work. 


Outline  of  Courses 

DEPARTMENT  I.— PHILOSOPHY  AND  ETHICS 

Section  I. — Rational  Philosophy 

FIRST  YEAR 
LOGIC  AND  ONTOLOGY 

Nine  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  four  hours  a  week. 
MINOR  LOGIC 

Definition  and  division  of  Philosophy.     The  province  of  Logic, 

formal  and  material.     Three  acts  of  the  mind. 

♦ 

Simple  Apprehension.  Classification  of  ideas.  Subordination 
of  genera.  The  heads  of  predicables.  Classification  and  use  of 
terms.  Definition.  Nominal  definition.  Real  definition.  Rules  for 
definition.     Division. 

Judgment.  Propositions:  their  nature  and  division.  Opposi- 
tion, conversion  and  equivalence  of  propositions. 

Reasoning.  Syllogism  and  its  laws.  Figures  and  modes  of  the 
syllogism.  Various  kinds  of  syllogisms.  Demonstrations.  Induc- 
tion. Example  and  analogy.  Analysis  and  synthesis.  Fallacies. 
Science. 

MAJOR  LOGIC 

Truth.  Definition  of  truth.  Truth  completely  possessed  in 
judgment  only.  Logical  falsity.  No  false  ideas.  Judgments  may 
be  false. 

Certitude.  Nature  of  certitude  in  general.  Ignorance,  doubt, 
suspicion,  opinion,  probability.     Metaphysical,  physical  and  moral 
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certitude.  Natural  and  philosophic  certitude.  Universal  skepticism. 
Methodic  doubt.  The  primary  principle,  fact  and  condition  of  all 
knowledge. 

Source  of  Certain  Cognition.  Consciousness.  The  senses.  Ideas. 
Objectivity  of  ideas.  Criticism  of  Kant's  synthetic  judgment  "a 
priori."    Intellect.    Reason.    Memory.    Human  testimony  and  belief. 

Universals.  Nominalism.  Conceptualism.  Ultra-Realism. 
True  doctrine  on  Universals,  as  explained  by  St.  Thomas. 

Criterion  of  Truth.  Blind  impulse  to  believe.  Sentimentalism. 
Traditionalism.    Objective  evidence. 


ONTOLOGY 

Being.  The  concept  of  being.  Being  neither  a  generic  nor  a 
universal  notion.  Analogousness  of  being.  Essence  and  existence. 
Possibility,  internal  and  external.  The  possible  precedes  the  actual. 
Internal  possibility  does  not  depend  on  God's  will  nor  on  His  om- 
nipotence; is  not  independent  of  God;  depends  on  His  essence  and 
intelligence. 

Attributes  of  Being.  Unity.  Individuality,  identical  with  con- 
crete nature.  Identity  and  distinction.  Truth  of  being.  Goodness 
of  being.  How  and  why  every  being  is  good.  Evil  in  being  a  pri- 
vation. 

Notions  next  in  point  of  Generality  to  Transcendental  Being. 

Substance.  The  reality  of  substance  denned.  False  definitions  of 
Locke,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz.  Accident,  absolute  and  modal.  Ac- 
cidents really  distinct  from  their  substance.  Accidents  existing 
without  substance.  Substance  as  hypostasis  and  personality.  Wrong 
and  dangerous  doctrine  of  Locke  in  regard  to  personality.  Rela- 
tion.    Causality.    Kinds  of  causality.    Principle  of  causality. 

The  Perfection  of  Being.  Simple  and  compound  being.  Neces- 
sary and  contingent  being.  Finite  and  infinite  being.  Order  and 
beauty. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

COSMOLOGY  AND  MINOR  PSYCHOLOGY 

Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 


COSMOLOGY 

Origin  of  the  World.  Pantheistic  Theories,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern.   Materialistic  Views.    Philosophy  of  the  Absolute. 

Creation.  Nature  of  the  Creative  act.  Possibility  of  Creation. 
Fact  of  the  World's  Creation  in  Time.  God  the  Creator  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

World  Formation.  Days  of  Creation.  Kant-Laplace  system. 
Mosaic  Narrative.  Geological  Formation;  Vulcanism,  Neptunism. 
Age  of  the  World.    Unity,  Order,  Perfection. 

Laws  of  Nature.  The  Correlation  of  Forces.  Occult  Powers, 
Animal  Magnetism,  Spiritism,  Hypnotism.  Contingency  of  Physical 
Laws.    Nature  and  Possibility  of  Miracles;  Cognoscibility. 

Inorganic  Bodies.  Nature,  Essence,  Substance.  Schools  of 
Atomism — (1)  Greeks;  Leucippus,  Democritus,  Epicurus;  (2)  Latin: 
Lucretius;  (3)  Moderns:  Gassendi,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  Boscovich,  Kant.    Chemical  Atomism.    Vortex  Theory. 

Theory  of  Matter  and  Form.  Historic  Stages  of  Peripateti- 
cism.  Conversion  of  Substances;  Matter  and  Form.  Nature  and 
existence  of  Primal  Matter.  Thomist  and  Suaresian  concept  of 
Primal  Matter.  Attributes.  The  Nature,  Properties  and  Division 
of  the  Substantial  Form.  Its  Eduction  from  the  Potentiality  of 
Matter.  Principle  of  Privation.  Union  between  Matter  and  Form. 
The  Compound.    Permanence  of  the  Previous  Elements. 

Properties  of  Inorganic  Bodies.  Nature  and  Division  of  Quan- 
tity. Its  Distinction  from  Substance.  Theories  of  its  Formal  Ef- 
fect. Doctrine  of  the  Continuous.  Local  Extension  and  Circum- 
scription. Impenetrability.  Indivisible  in  Surfaces,  Lines,  Points. 
Activity  of  Bodies.  Reality  and  Basis  of  Corporeal  Forces.  Ponder- 
able, Imponderable  Matter.    Qualities  of  Bodies.    Vibratory  Motion. 
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Time.  Duration.  Eternity,  Aeviternity,  Succession  in  Duration. 
Definitions  of  Time;  Aristotle;  Descartes,  Kant,  Balmes,  Philosoph- 
ical Divisions  of  Time;  Its  Objective  Reality;  Ultimate  Measure; 
Presence.  The  Instant.  Inception  and  Cessation  of  Beings  in 
Time.    Modes  of  Temporal  Existence. 

Space.  The  meaning.  Internal  and  External  Place.  Place  and 
Space.  Concept  and  Classification  of  Space.  Absolute  Space.  Des- 
cartes, Kant,  Newton.  Objective  Reality.  Ubication  of  Bodies. 
Vacuum.  Circumscriptive,  Definitive,  and  Mixed  Existence  of  Bodies 
in  Space.    Compenetration  and  Replication. 


NATURAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


Plant  Soul.  Its  existence.  Substantial  Form  of  the  Plant.  Its 
Unicity,  Dependence  on  Matter.  Essential  Distinction  from  Physical, 
Chemical  and  Mechanical  Forces  of  Inorganic  Matter. 

Plant  Structure.  Vegetable  Histology.  Plant  Tissues;  Tissue 
Systems.  Organography  of  Plants;  Organs  of  Vegetation,  the  Root, 
Stem,  Leaf.  Organs  of  Reproduction,  Flower-Structure,  Stamens, 
Pistil,  Fruit,  Seed.    Principles  of  Vegetable  Classification. 

Plant  Activity.  Processes  in  Nutrition:  Absorption,  Circula- 
tion, Transpiration,  Respiration,  Assimilation.  Secretion,  Immanent 
character  of  the  Nutritive  Activity.  Plant  Food.  Causes  of  Nutri- 
tion. Growth  and  Nutrition.  Processes  of  Generation:  Aestivation, 
Fecundation,  Fructification,  Dissemination.  Necrogenesis.  Xeno- 
genesis.     Scissiparity.     Oviparity.     Scholastic  Theory. 

The  Brute  Sonl.  Essential  Distinction  between  Plants  and 
Animals.  Sensibility.  Intrinsic  Dependence  of  Brute  Soul  on  the 
Body;  Mortality;  Simplicity;  Homogeneity;  Unicity.  Union  of 
Body  and  Soul  in  Animals. 

Organic  Formation  of  Animals.  General  Form.  The  Skin  and 
Appendages.  The  Skeleton,  the  Head  and  Trunk;  Limbs,  Muscular 
and  Alimentary  Systems.  Organs  of  Circulation,  Respiration,  Secre- 
tion, Nervous  System.    Organs  of  Sense. 

Functions.  Nutrition,  Growth,  Generation.  Animal  Heat, 
Hunger  and  Thirst.  Animal  Spirits.  Animals  not  Automata.  Feel- 
ing, a  True  Cognition.  Sensation,  an  Organic  Faculty.  Brutes  not 
intelligent;  Instinct.     Sensitive  Appetite.     Locomotive  Powers. 
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Classification  of  Animals.  Aristotle.  Principles  of  Linnaeus, 
Lamark,  Cuvier,  Blainville,  Milne-Edwards. 

Origin  of  Species.  Spontaneous  Generation.  Spencerian  Evo- 
lution. Transforniism.  Haeckel.  Darwin.  Principles  of  Darwin- 
ism. 

Nature  and  Kinds  of  Sensation.  Psycho-Physics.  Weber-Fech- 
ner  Law.  Psychometry.  Sensation  and  Nerve  Vibration.  Scho- 
lastic Doctrines.  Localization  of  Sensation.  Objects  of  Sense  Per- 
ception. 

Organs  of  Sensation.  The  Nervous  System.  The  Brain,  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose,  Palate,  Tongue,  Skin.  Philosophy  of  Sight,  Hearing, 
Smell,  Taste,  Touch.  Other  Modes  of  Sensuous  Consciousness; 
Organic  Sensations,  the  Vital  Senses,  Sense  of  Temperament,  Mus- 
cular Sensations.  Law  of  Relativity.  Internal  Senses.  Imagina- 
tion, Memory.    Sleep,  Dreams. 

Activity.  Appetite.  Movement:  Automatic,  Reflex,  Impulsive. 
Pleasure  and  Pain. 


THIRD  YEAR 
PSYCHOLOGY  AM)  NATURAL  THEOLOGY 

Four  lectures  a  week.     Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology.    Rational  Life.    Intellect  and  Sense. 

Erroneous  Yiews.  Sensationalists,  Associationists,  Materialists, 
Positivists,  Empiricists,  Evolutionists.  Doctrine  of  Descartes, 
Kant,  Locke,  Condillac,  Balmes. 

Correct  View.  Man  has  an  intellect,  a  faculty  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  Sense.  A  simple  and  spiritual  faculty.  Brutes  have  no 
reasoning  power. 
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The  Intellect 

Its  Objects,  primary  and  secondary.    Its  acts,  simple  apprehen- 
sion, judgment  and  reason. 
The  origin  of  Ideas. 

Erroneous  Opinions.  Theory  of  innate  ideas;  Plato,  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  Rosmini,  Cousin,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Kant.  Theory  of  the 
Ontologist;  Malebranche,  Gioberti,  Ubagh.  Theory  of  Traditional- 
ists; De  Bonald,  Bonnetti,  Ventura. 

Correct  View.    Scholastic  Aristotelian  Theory. 

Judgment  and  Reasoning.  Judgment  defined;  Analysis  of  Judi- 
cial process,  Assent  and  Consent.  Reasoning  defined;  Analysis  of 
Ratiocination,  Deduction  and  Induction,  Implicit  reasoning. 


The  Will 

Its  Existence  in  Man.  Essentially  different  from  the  sensitive 
appetite.    Its  motive,  etc. 

Object.  Spontaneous  volition.  Deliberation.  Necessary  and 
free  acts. 

The  Nature  of  a  Free  Act.  Determinism.  The  Will  is  free: 
Argument  from  Consciousness;  from  the  consent  of  Mankind. 


The  Human  Soul 

Its  Nature.  Its  substantiality,  Identity,  Simplicity,  Spirituality. 
The  only  principle  of  life  in  man. 

Materialism,  Vitalism,  Animism,  Organicism. 

Union  of  Soul  and  Body.  One  Nature  and  One  Person.  Aris- 
totelico-Scholastic  Doctrine. 

Doctrine  of  Plato,  Malebranche,  Locke,  Rosmini. 

Locus  of  the  Soul.  Soul  present  throughout  the  body.  Origin 
of  the  Soul.  Traducianism.  Creation.  Time  of  its  origin.  Scho- 
lastic Doctrine. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Ethical,  Teleological  and  Ontological 
arguments.    Argument  from  universal  belief. 
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>"ATFEAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Existence  of  God.  Views  of  the  Monotheistic  Philosophers 
on  the  natural  foundation  of  a  reasonable  belief  in  God.  Refutation 
of  so-called  Ontological  arguments.     St.  Anselm's  argument. 

Proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  Intelligent  First  Cause  or  Per- 
sonal God.  The  metaphysical,  physical  and  moral  a  posteriori  ar- 
guments. 

The  Essence  of  God.  His  Attributes:  Infinity,  Unicity,  Sim- 
plicity, Immutability,  Eternity,  Invisibility,  Incomprehensibility. 

Cognition  of  God.  Its  objects,  primary  and  secondary.  His 
cognition  of  the  Possibles;  of  necessary  and  free  future  acts;  of 
the  Futuribles. 

The  TYill  of  God.  Its  objects,  primary  and  secondary.  Nec- 
essary and  free  objects.  His  Will,  the  Principle  of  Creation.  The 
Creative  Power  can  in  no  sense  be  shared  by  Creatures. 

Divine  Preservation  and  Concurrence.  Divine  Providence  and 
its  relation  to  existing  evil.  Scholastic  differences  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  God  concurs  with  creatures. 


SECTION  H.— ETHICS 

Four  lectures  a  week.    Seminar,  three  hours  a  week. 

GENERAL  ETHICS 

Ultimate  End  of  Human  Activity.  Innate  desire  of  happiness; 
its  value  in  proving  the  existence  and  conditions  of  a  future  life. 
In  the  purely  natural  order  the  ultimate  end  of  human  life  is  per- 
fect natural  happiness,  consisting  necessarily  in  a  relatively  perfect 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  in  the  life  to  come.  Supreme  purpose  of 
the  present  life,  to  shape  conduct  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  higher  destiny  towards  which  man  is  tending. 

Human  Activity.  Man,  like  every  other  being,  attains  to  his 
end  by  acting  conformably  to  his  specific  nature.  A  study  of  hu- 
man activity.  Human  acts  voluntary.  Voluntary  acts,  considered 
in  their  physical  nature,  require  an  act  of  the  will  guided  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  end  for  which  the  act  is  performed.     They  are 
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modified  or  nullified  by  ignorance  and  passion.  Voluntary  acts 
studied  in  their  normal  nature.  What  acts  can  be  called  strictly 
moral  acts.  Essence  of  morality.  Intrinsic  difference  between  good 
and  evil.  Rule  of  morality  and  sources  from  which  moral  good  and 
evil  are  derived. 

The  Law  of  Nature.  In  addition  to  the  faculty  of  knowing 
right  from  wrong,  man  understands  clearly  that  he  is  obliged  to 
do  the  one  and  to  avoid  the  other.  General  notions  of  law.  There 
is  a  law  existing  in  the  mind  of  God  from  eternity.  Through  crea- 
tion this  eternal  law  is  promulgated  in  man's  rational  nature. 
Proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  natural  law,  its  scope  and  its  proper- 
ties. Relation  of  positive  law  to  the  law  of  nature.  Analysis  of  the 
idea  of  obligation. 

Rights.  Man  by  reason  of  his  social  nature  needs  protection 
in  the  exercise  of  his  liberty.  Rights  as  distinguished  from  physical 
force.  There  are  rights  granted  by  nature  which  are  valid  inde- 
pendently of  all  positive  legislation.  The  juridical  order  is  not 
separate  from  the  moral.  The  relation  of  man  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals; vivisection. 


APPLIED  ETHICS 

Duties.  Duties  of  man  towards  God.  Duties  of  man  towards 
himself,  (a)  towards  his  body,  (b)  towards  his  soul,  (c)  towards  ex- 
ternal things.    Duties  of  men  towards  each  other. 

Right  of  Defence.  A  lie  is  intrinsically  evil  and  in  all  cases 
prohibited.  Man  may  defend  his  life  to  the  extent  of  destroying 
the  life  of  an  unjust  aggressor,  if  the  proper  conditions  be  veri- 
fied. Under  the  law  of  nature  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  honor 
and  good  name;  this  right,  however,  cannot  be  defended  by  acts  of 
external  violence;  consequently  the  duel  is  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  nature. 

The  Right  of  Property.  Various  forms  of  socialism.  Socialism 
not  a  remedy  for  existing  social  and  economic  difficulties.  The 
right  of  acquiring  and  holding  private  possessions  is  a  natural  one. 

SOCIAL  ETHICS 

Domestic  Society.  Man  by  nature  a  social  being.  This  social 
tendency  develops  first  in  domestic  society.    The  nature  and  neces- 
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sity,  the  end,  obligation,  unity,  indissolubility  of  matrimony.  Duties 
of  parents  and  children  in  the  family.  The  social  instinct  in  man 
further  develops  itself  in  civil  society. 

Civil  Society.  Origin  and  efficient  cause.  Origin  of  authority. 
End  of  civil  society;  false  opinions.  Rights  and  duties  belonging  to 
civil  authority;  its  supervision  over  morality,  over  religion  in  the 
natural  order.  Relation  between  church  and  State.  Right  of  the 
State  in  the  matter  of  education.  Education  a  parental  right  pri- 
marily. Relation  of  public  authority  to  economic  and  social  ques- 
tions. Various  ways  by  which  political  power  may  be  transmitted; 
heredity,  election,  victory,  prescription. 

Forms  of  Government.  Their  division,  advantages  and  defects. 
That  form  best  which  seems  most  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
governed. 

Functions  of  Authority.  Legislative  power,  its  necessity  and 
scope.  Executive  power.  Its  duties  in  foreign  representation;  in 
procuring  peace  and  security  at  home;  in  advancing  morality,  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

Judiciary  Power.  Its  necessity;  its  rights  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases.    Capital  punishment. 

International  Eelations.    Treaties.    War. 


POST-GRADUATE  ELOCUTION 


One  hour  a  week.        * 

The  class  supposes  a  training  in  the  elementary  exercises  of 
voice  culture  and  expression,  and  aims  at  the  practical  application 
of  these  exercises  to  the  selections  studied.  Emphasis  and  modu- 
lation of  voice  and  naturalness  in  delivery  receive  especial  atten- 
tion. The  different  interpretations  which  may  be  admitted  are  con- 
sidered. 
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DEPARTMENT  II.— MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 


Section  I. — Mathematics 

Courses  I,  II,  III,  VII,  VIII,  IX.    See  page  214. 

Course   IV.     A  brief  review   of   ALGEBRA,   GEOMETRY   and 
TRIGONOMETRY.    Six  hours  a  week:  two  terms. 

Course  V.     ANALYTIC   GEOMETRY.— A  brief  course.     Three 
hours  a  week:  one  term. 

Course  VI.    DIFFERENTIAL  and  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS:  in- 
troductory.   Three  hours  a  week:  one  term. 


Section  II. — Science 
PHYSICS 

Courses  I,  II,  III,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII.    See  page  216. 

Course  IV.  A  course  in  COLLEGE  PHYSICS,  primarily  for  stu- 
dents of  Philosophy  who  wish  to  review  Physics  as  a  preparation 
for  advanced  work.  Weekly  demonstrations  and  occasional  public 
lectures  by  the  students  serve  as  a  preliminary  preparation  for 
teaching  Physics.  Lectures,  five  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four 
hours  a  week:  two  terms. 


CHEMISTRY 

Courses  I,  II,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX.    See  page  215. 

Courses  III  and  IV.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY:  Primarily  for 
students  of  Philosophy  preparing  for  advanced  work  in  chemistry. 
Lectures,  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  three  hours  a  week.  In 
the  lectures  descriptive  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  are  pre- 
sented, together  with  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science  and  their  application.  The  laboratory 
work  consists  of  experiments  and  preparations  of  such  a  nature  as 
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to  give  the  student  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  lectures.    Two  terms.    Prerequisite:  Course  II. 

Course  T.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS:  Introductory:  Five 
hours  a  week:  one  term.  Elective.  Prerequisite:  Courses  III  and 
IV  or  equivalent. 


GEOLOGY 

A  general  survey  of  the  science.    Two  hours  a  week:  one  term. 

ASTRONOMY 

A  descriptive  course  dealing  with  fundamental  facts,  principles 
and  methods.    Two  hours  a  week:  one  term. 

BIOLOGY 

Courses  I  and  II.    See  page  218. 


COLLEGE  OF 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 


SCOPE 

The  purpose  of  St.  Louis  University  in  its  Undergraduate  De- 
partment is  to  educate  in  the  completest  sense,  that  is,  to  develop 
fully  and  harmoniously  the  faculties  of  the  whole  man — intellect- 
ual, moral  and  physical.  It  assumes  that  on  this  harmonious  devel- 
opment will  depend  the  character  of  the  students  and  the  measure 
of  their  future  utility  to  themselves  and  to  the  community;  and  it 
aims  to  give  that  solid  training  of  both  mind  and  heart  which  will 
make  for  this  development  and  will  fit  the  student  for  the  just 
interpretation  and  use  of  life. 

In  the  intellectual  training  of  its  undergraduate  students  the 
institution  does  not  offer  many  or  varied  courses,  or  permit  a  wide 
electivism  or  encourage  a  premature  specialization;  hut  it  aims  at 
laying  a  solid  foundation  in  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  at 
opening  the  mind  to  a  generous  share  in  the  culture  of  life.  For 
this  reason  the  studies  are  chosen,  each  for  its  distinct  and  peculiar 
educational  value  and  as  a  part  in  a  complete  and  nicely  adjusted 
system.  The  studies  are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  his  orderly  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Hence,  some  of  the  studies  usually  seen  in  the  high 
school  course  are  postponed  to  the  college  course;  and  some  studies 
usually  completed  in  a  summary  way  in  the  high  school  are  con- 
tinued into  the  college  course  and  are  rounded  out  and  perfected. 

It  is  one  of  the  decided  advantages  of  the  system  followed  in  the 
University,  that  the  student  in  the  classical  course  may  begin  his 
studies  in  the  Classical  High  School,  and  then  pass  on  through  the 
college  course  to  graduation  in  the  same  institution.  This  secures, 
besides  the  moral  influence  thus  gained,  a  uniform  and  homo- 
geneous course  of  teaching  and  of  training.  The  result  of  such  a 
mental  faculties  along  well  defined  lines,  and  the  possession  of  a 
course  of  study  is   a  continuous   and  normal  development  of  the 
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clear  and  coherent  system  of  principles  upon  which  any  special 
course  may  afterwards  safely  rest. 

In  its  moral  training  the  University  aims  at  building  the  con- 
science of  its  students  for  the  right  fulfillment  of  their  civil,  social 
and  religious  duties.  There  is  insistence  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Christian  virtues  which  operate  for  the  fulfillment;  and,  as  the 
only  solid  basis  of  virtue  and  morality,  thorough  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  religion  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  system. 
Students  of  any  denomination  are  admitted  to  the  courses,  and 
all  are  required  to  show  a  respectful  demeanor  during  the  ordinary 
exercises  of  public  prayer;  but  the  Catholic  students  are  required 
to  attend  the  classes  in  Christian  doctrine,  to  be  present  at  the 
chapel  exercises,  to  make  an  annual  retreat,  and  to  approach  the 
sacraments  at  least  once  a  month. 


CLASSICAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  better  to  secure  the  results  aimed  at  in  its  educational 
work,  and  to  arrange  a  more  perfect  co-ordination  between  High 
School  and  Collegiate  studies,  the  University  has  deemed  it  advis- 
able to  maintain  a  closely  affiliated  system  of  Classical  High 
Schools.  Their  purpose  is  to  fit  their  pupils  to  meet  the  College 
entrance  requirements  by  offering  a  programme  of  studies  based 
upon  those  fundamental  principles  and  methods  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Faculty,  underlie  alike  the  work  of  the  High  School 
and  the  College.  At  present  these  schools  number  three:  The  Acad- 
emy of  St.  Louis  University,  situated  at  No.  215  N.  Grand  Avenue; 
Loyola  Hall,  Compton  and  Eads  Avenues;  and  Gonzaga  Hall,  1437 
N.  Eleventh  Street.  Catalogues,  containing  the  Course  of  Studies 
and  other  information,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  respective 
Head  Masters. 


ENGLISH  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

At  the  request  of  patrons  of  the  Institution  a  Commercial  De- 
partment was  established  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Louis  University, 
situated  at  No.  215  N.  Grand  Avenue.  The  purpose  of  this  depart- 
ment is  to  impart  a  solid  general  education,  together  with  the  spe- 
cial instruction  proper  to  a  Commercial  High  School.  The  ultimate 
development  of  the  English  Commercial  Course  has  been  realized 
in  the  graduate  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
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OPERATION 

EXAMINATIONS.  Semi-annual  examinations  are  held  in 
Senior  and  Junior  Years;  in  all  the  other  classes  of  the  College, 
Academy  (High  School)  and  Commercial  Department  the  examina- 
tions are  bi-monthly.  The  final  examination  covers  the  work  from 
December. 

CLASS  STANDING.  The  student's  progress  is  indicated  by  the 
combined  result  of  these  examinations  and  his  class-work.  "Class- 
work"  is  the  record  of  the  student's  attendance  and  of  his  satis- 
factory work  during  the  hours  of  class.  It  counts  half,  equally 
with  the  examinations,  in  his  standing.  Markings  are  on  the  scale 
of  100.  An  average  below  75  shows  an  unsatisfactory  standing;  an 
average  below  67  is  failure  to  pass. 

Parents  and  guardians  should  observe  that  absence  and  tardi- 
ness, even  when  excusable,  affect  the  class-work,  and  consequently 
the  student's  standing  and  his  chances  for  promotion. 

REPORTS.  After  each  examination  a  report  of  the  student's 
standing  is  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardian.  The  reports  are  sent 
not  later  than  November  10,  January  1,  March  10  and  July  1.  The 
Vice-President  should  be  notified  if  the  reports  are  not  received  in 
due  time. 

PROMOTIONS.  Promotions  to  a  higher  grade  are  regularly 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year;  but  they  will  be 
made  at  any  time  when  the  student's  progress  justifies  them.  Stu- 
dents whose  average  for  the  year  in  each  of  three  principal 
branches  or  whose  general  average  in  all  their  branches  is  less 
than  67  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  to  a  higher  grade.  Students 
who  have  fulfilled  these  conditions,  but  who  have  failed  in  any 
study,  will  be  "conditioned"  in  that  study,  and  will  not  be  pro- 
moted until  the  condition  be  removed  by  a  satisfactory  examination. 
As  conditioned  examinations  impose  an  additional  burden  on  the 
professors,  they  must  be  made  on  the  day  appointed. 

HONORS  AND  PRIZES 

Class  Honors 

As  the  examinations  are  competitive,  the  combined  examina- 
tion and  "class-work"  record  is  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  bi- 
monthly assemblies,  and  honors  are  awarded  to  the  leaders.    At  the 
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close  of  the  year  a  gold  medal  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  has 
made  the  highest  percentage  in  the  collective  branches  of  his  class. 
Those  whose  average  is  90  per  cent  and  upward  merit  the  distinc- 
tion of  First  Honors;  and  those  whose  average  is  between  85  and  90, 
Second  Honors. 

Special  Prizes 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ENGLISH  PRIZE.— A  purse  of  $100.00 
($50  for  the  first  prize,  $20  for  the  second,  $15  for  the  third,  $10 
for  the  fourth  and  $5  for  the  fifth)  is  offered  yearly  by  Mr.  D.  F. 
Bremner,  of  Chicago,  for  excellence  in  English  essay  writing.  The 
purse  is  open  to  the  competition  of  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of  the  Mis- 
souri Province,  which  are: 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  O. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  111. 

St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary's,  Kas. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Detroit  College,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

St.  John's  College,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland,  O. 

St.  John's  College,  Toledo,  O. 

Sacred  Heart  College,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  LATIN  PRIZE.— For  the  best  Latin  essay 
from  competitors  of  the  same  colleges,  a  gold  medal  is  offered  by 
Very  Rev.  Rudolph  J.  Meyer,  S.  J.,  Provincial. 

GILFILLAN  CATECHETICAL  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  the 
best  catechetical  essay  is  offered  by  Rev.  Francis  Gilfillan,  S.  T.  L., 
Rector  of  the  New  Cathedral  Chapel,  St.  Louis. 

DREW  SCIENTIFIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal,  donated  by  Mr. 
Francis  A.  Drew,  St.  Louis,  is  offered  for  the  best  scientific  essay. 

WHITE  ORATORICAL  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  the  best 
oration  is  offered  by  Mr.  Franklin  M.  White,  St.  Louis. 

SHEA  LATIN  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  the  best  Latin  essay 
by  a  member  of  the  Undergraduate  Department  is  offered  by  Rev. 
E.  J.  Shea,  Rector  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  St.  Louis. 
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BYRNES  PHILOSOPHICAL  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  the 
best  philosophical  essay  is  offered  by  Mr.  James  W.  Byrnes,  A.  B., 
St.  Louis. 

CHURCH  ELOCUTION  MEDALS.— A  gold  medal  for  the  suc- 
cessful contestants  in  the  Collegiate  and  Academic  Public  Elocution 
contests  is  offered  by  Mr.  Alonzo  C.  Church,  St.  Louis. 

CLASS  OP  1904  SENIOR  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest 
Honors  in  Senior  Class  of  Philosophy  is  offered  by  the  Class  of  1904. 

TANNRATH  PHILOSOPHY  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  High- 
est Honors  in  Junior  Class  of  Philosophy  is  offered  by  Rev.  John  J. 
Tannrath,  Rector  of  St.  Agnes'  Church,  St.  Louis. 

DOWNEY  COLLEGIATE  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest 
Honors  in  Sophomore  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Downey, 
St.  Louis. 

WALSH  COLLEGIATE  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest 
Honors  in  Freshman  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Walsh,  St. 
Louis. 

GRIESEDIECK  COMMERCIAL  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for 
Highest  Honors  in  the  English  Commercial  Course  is  offered  by  Mr. 
Henry  Griesedieck,  St.  Louis. 

KERENS  ACADEMIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest  Hon- 
ors in  the  Class  of  Humanities  is  offered  by  Hon.  Richard  C.  Kerens, 
St.  Louis. 

BENOIST  ACADEMIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest  Hon- 
ors in  First  Academic  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  Howard  Benoist,  St. 
Louis. 

WADE  ACADEMIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest  Honors 
in  Second  Academic  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  Festus  J.  Wade,  St. 
Louis. 

NUGENT  ACADEMIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest  Hon- 
ors in  Third  Academic  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  Daniel  C.  Nugent. 

WILSON  ACADEMIC  MEDAL.— A  gold  medal  for  Highest  Hon- 
ors in  Special  Academic  Class  is  offered  by  Mr.  George  W.  Wilson, 
St.  Louis. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  St.  Louis 
University  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  Candidates  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  Academies  of  St.  Louis  University  will  be  admitted 
without  examination. 

3.  Graduates  from  other  Academies  or  High  Schools  will  be 
admitted  without  examination,  if  they  present  evidence  that  they 
have  completed  work  equivalent  to  that  required  by  the  course  in 
the  Academies  of  the  St.  Louis  University,  as  set  forth  in  their 
catalogue. 

4.  All  other  applicants  for  admission,  who  wish  to  enter  as 
candidates  for  the  B.  A.  Degree,  will  be  required  to  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  the  following  subjects: 

LATIN.  Authors:  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  four  books;  Nepos' 
Lives  (6)  may  be  taken  in  place  of  two  books  of  Caesar;  Cicero's 
Orations  against  Catiline  and  for  Archias;  Cicero's  De  Senectute 
and  Sallust's  Catiline  or  Jugurthine  War  may  be  taken  as  substi- 
tutes for  three  of  the  above  orations;  Virgil,  four  books  of  the 
Aeneid  or  their  equivalent  from  the  Eclogues,  Georgics  and  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. 

Grammar  and  Composition:  The  examination  in  Grammar  and 
Composition  will  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  Latin 
grammar,  together  with  such  facility  in  writing  Latin  prose  as  is 
acquired  by  one  who  satisfactorily  completes  the  course  of  exer- 
cises prescribed  by  St.  Louis  University  Academy.  This  course  is 
based  on  Arnold's  Latin  Composition,  for  which  see  catalogue  of 
St.  Louis  University  Academy. 

GREEK.  Authors:  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books  or  their 
equivalent;  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  one  book. 

Grammar  and  Composition:  The  examination  in  Grammar  will 
require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  etymology,  of  the  syntax  of  cases, 
the  rules  of  concord  and  prepositions,  the  syntax  of  the  verb.  The 
theme  will  be  based  on  Xenophon  and  will  test  the  candidate's 
ability  to  translate  into  Greek  simple  sentences,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  forms,  particularly  of  the  irregular  verbs  and 
the  common  rules  of  syntax. 
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ENGLISH.  Texts  Prescribed  for  Reading  and  Study:  Two 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  Burke's  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies  or 
American  Taxation;  Irving's  Sketch  Book;  one  essay  of  Macaulay; 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village;  Tennyson's 
The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner. 

The  applicant  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  characters, 
the  plot,  incidents  and  characteristic  diction  of  each  work.  Equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition:  The  applicant  will  be  examined  on 
the  principles  of  rhetoric  as  set  forth  in  Thorndike's  Elements  of 
Rhetoric,  or  in  a  work  of  equal  standing.  The  composition  will 
test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write  clear,  idiomatic  English.  The 
subject  will  be  taken  from  his  experience  and  observation,  or  from 
the  books  he  presents  for  examination.  The  spelling  and  punctua- 
tion must  be  correct,  the  sentences  well  constructed.  The  writer 
must  show  some  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  words  and  ability 
to  construct  well  ordered  paragraphs. 

MATHEMATICS.  Algebra  to  Indeterminate  Equations  (in- 
cluded). Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  (Plane  Trigonometry  will  be 
required  in  1912.) 

HISTORY.  Greek  and  Roman  History  to  the  Fifth  Century 
A.  D.;  History  of  the  United  States;  Modern  History;  Migrations  of 
Nations  to  Renaissance. 

CIVICS.    Macy's  Lessons  in  Civil  Government. 

5.  Students  who  have  not  taken  up  the  study  of  Latin  or  Greek 
in  the  Academy  or  High  School  are  admitted  to  the  Collegiate 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  (See  "College 
Course,"  p.  203.)  They  will  be  required  to  present  credits  in  one 
modern  language  and  the  natural  sciences  equivalent  to  those 
granted  for  Latin  or  Greek  or  both. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

1.  ATTENDANCE.  As  regular  attendance  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  class  standing  and  an  essential  condition  for  successful 
work,  students  must  not  be  detained  or  withdrawn  from  classes 
except  for  very  grave  reasons.     For  absence,  for  tardiness,  or  for 
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permission  to  withdraw  before  the  close  of  the  daily  session,  a 
note  from  the  parent  or  guardian  will  invariably  be  required.  Mere 
absence  does  not  excuse  a  student  from  the  obligation  of  prepar- 
ing his  ordinary  recitations  or  relieve  him  from  any  part  of  his 
examinations.  Frequent  absence  or  tardiness,  except  on  account  of 
sickness,  is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 

2.  HOME  STUDY.  All  the  endeavors  of  the  Faculty  will  fail 
to  insure  success  for  the  students  unless  they  apply  themselves  to 
their  studies  with  diligence  and  constancy  outside  of  class  hours. 
Approximately  twenty-five  hours  each  week  are  spent  in  class- 
work;  and  to  prepare  the  recitations  and  exercises  for  this  work, 
as  well  as  to  review  the  matter  previously  seen,  at  least  three  hours 
of  home  study  daily  are  required.  Parents  and  guardians  are, 
therefore,  respectfully  urged  to  insist  on  this  application. 

3.  COMMUNICATIONS.  Due  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
President  or  to  the  Vice-President  of  a  change  of  residence,  or  of 
the  contemplated  withdrawal  of  a  student. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  the  Collegiate  Department  an  Annual  Scholarship  is  pro- 
vided by  the  donation  of  $75.00.  A  permanent  scholarship,  which 
entitles  the  founder  at  all  times  to  keep  one  scholar,  designated  by 
him  and  acceptable  to  the  Faculty,  free  at  the  University,  is  founded 
by  the  gift  of  $1,500.00.  If  the  founder  fails  to  name  an  incumbent, 
the  scholarship  will  be  conferred  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Mr.  William  J.  Cornet,  A.  B., 
'93,  the  sum  of  $2,500.00  has  been  set  aside  by  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased for  the  foundation  of  two  permanent  scholarships  in  the 
Classical  Course,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  same  to  be  designated  by 
the  Faculty  of  the  University. 

The  sum  of  $500.00  was  given  by  a  friend  for  the  education  of  a 
youth  with  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood. 
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EXPENSES 

As  the  institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  entirely  dependent  for 
its  support  on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition. 

Matriculation  Fee  (paid  but  once) $  5  00 

COLLEGE:     Tuition,  for  all  classes,  ten  months 60  00 

Physics,  lecture-room  and  laboratory  fee 15  00 

Chemistry,  lecture-room  and  laboratory  fee 15  00 

Biology,  lecture-room  and  laboratory  fee 15  00 

Mechanical  Drawing   15  00 

Diplomas  for  Graduates  in  the  Collegiate, 

Scientific  and  Graduate  courses 10  00 

Instruction  in  music — piano,  string  or  brass  instruments 60  00 

Conditioned  examinations,  each 1  00 

Conditioned  examinations,  if  taken  on   any   other  than   the 

day  assigned,  each  2  00 


Payments  for  conditioned  examinations  must  be  made  invari- 
ably before  the  examinations.  Payments  for  tuition  (etc.)  must  be 
made  quarterly  or  semi-annually  in  advance.  The  account  for  tui- 
tion dates  from  the  day  of  the  student's  entrance.  No  deduction  is 
allowed  for  absence,  except  in  case  of  dismissal  or  protracted  ill- 
ness. The  session  is  divided  into  quarters,  beginning  respectively 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  academic  year,  the  15th  of  November,  the 
1st  of  February,  and  the  15th  of  April. 
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Courses  of  Study 


COMBINED  3IEDICAL  AND  COLLEGE  COURSE 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Combined  Medical  and  College 
Course,  see  page  72.  The  College  classes  included  in  this  course 
convene  September  12th,  1911. 

ANNOUNCEMENT.  In  the  College  Course  proper,  an  outline  of 
which  is  given  below,  the  prescribed  studies  for  Junior  Year  are 
English,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Psychology  and  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity— a  total  of  fourteen  hours;  the  prescribed  studies  for  Senior 
Year  are  English,  Ethics,  Theodicy  and  Evidences  of  Christianity — 
a  total  of  eleven  hours.  Students  who  desire  an  A.  B.  or  a  B.  S. 
degree  must  devote  eight  hours  a  week  to  elective  studies  in  the 
Junior  Year  and  eleven  hours  a  week  in  the  Senior  Year.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  College,  the  elective 
branches  may  be  taken  from  the  studies  mentioned  below  in  the 
"Outline  of  the  College  Course."  But  candidates  for  the  combined 
course  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.,  that  is,  those  who  intend  to  take  up  Law, 
Medicine,  Dentistry  or  Commerce  in  combination  with  a  College 
Course,  may  elect,  during  their  Junior  and  Senior  years  at  College, 
equivalent  work  to  be  done  in  the  School  of  Medicine  or  Dentistry 
or  Law  or  Commerce  and  Finance.  At  the  end  of  their  Senior  Col- 
lege year  they  will  receive  their  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degree,  due  credit 
being  given  them  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  Law,  etc.,  for  the 
work  they  have  accomplished  there  during  their  Junior  and  Senior 
years  at  College. 


II 


COLLEGE  COURSE 

The  College  Course  extends  through  four  years  and  embraces 
instruction  in  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Language,  Literature, 
History,   Science  and  Mathematics.     The  aim  of  the   course  is  to 
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give  the  student  a  complete  liberal  education,  which  will  train  and 
develop  all  powers  of  the  mind,  and  will  cultivate  no  one  faculty 
to  an  exaggerated  degree  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  College 
ideal  is  not  to  foster  specialization,  but  to  cultivate  the  mind,  to 
build  up  and  strengthen  true  character  and  to  impart  that  accuracy 
of  thought  and  reasoning,  and  that  breadth  of  view,  which  must 
ever  be  the  foundation  as  well  of  more  advanced  scholarship  as  of 
eminence  in  the  professions  or  other  stations  in  life. 

To  attain  this  end,  the  studies  prescribed  in  this  course  and 
leading  up  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  are  regarded  as  funda- 
mental and  essential  in  a  liberal  education  and  therefore  are  not 
left  to  the  student's  option.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  prac- 
tically all  the  studies  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are 
prescribed.  Only  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  Years  do  some  of  the 
studies  become  elective. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  on  graduation 
upon  those  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  four- 
year  course  outlined  below,  with  the  exception  of  either  Latin  or 
Greek  or  both.  In  place  of  these  studies  they  will  be  required  to 
take  one  modern  language  for  two  years  and  a  group  of  subjects 
from  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  assigned  by  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  College. 


Ill 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 

Additional  courses  in  mathematics  and  science  are  offered  for 
advanced  and  graduate  students,  as  indicated  under  their  respective 
headings. 
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College  Classes 


FRESHMAN  CLASS.  The  object  of  this  class  is  the  cultivation, 
in  a  special  manner,  of  literary  taste  and  style,  which  is  to  be 
effected  chiefly  by  the  study  of  the  best  poets  and  prose  writers. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  studied  for  this  purpose,  together 
with  such  English  writers  as  are  noted  for  the  highest  qualities  of 
literary  substance  and  form.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  study 
of  poetry.  Moreover,  in  this  class,  as  in  the  others  of  the  course, 
the  literary  work  is  supplemented  by  that  training  in  Mathematics, 
Science  and  History  which  is  required  by  a  liberal  education. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS.  The  work  of  this  year  centers  on  the 
study  of  Oratory  and  Historical  Composition.  The  nature  and  types 
of  oratory,  principles  of  argumentation,  the  nature  and  require- 
ments of  historical  writing  are  thoroughly  investigated — the  best 
models,  ancient  and  modern,  forming  the  subject-matter  of  study. 
Thus,  while  perfecting  literary  taste,  the  class  is  intended  to  de- 
velop that  grasp  and  perspective  of  structure  without  which  com- 
position on  a  large  scale  is  impossible. 

JUNIOR  CLASS.  The  object  of  this  class  is  to  form  the  mind 
to  habits  of  correct  reasoning  and  to  impart  sound  principles  of 
philosophy.  Logic,  Rational  Philosophy — being,  causality,  the  na- 
ture of  matter;  the  human  soul,  its  nature,  origin,  operation, 
etc. — are  the  chief  subjects  of  study.  The  additional  training 
received  from  the  study  of  the  history  of  Philosophy  and  various 
literary  topics  is  by  no  means  neglected. 

SENIOR  CLASS.  The  study  of  Philosophy  is  continued  this 
year  in  courses  on  the  two  important  subjects  of  Natural  Theology 
and  Ethics.  These  courses,  treating  of  the  existence  of  God,  the 
origin  of  Moral  Obligation,  the  Natural  Law,  Duties  and  Rights,  etc., 
form  the  crowning  work  of  a  liberal  education.  Their  aim  is  to 
teach  sound  principles  of  conduct,  to  give  the  students  clear  ideas 
on  the  purpose  and  destiny  of  man,  and  on  the  problems  of  life 
and  their  solution,  as  furnished  by  ethical  principles. 
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Outline  of  College  Course 


PHILOSOPHY 

Course  I.  Dialectics  (JUNIOR  YEAR)  .—Eight  hours  a  week, 
one-quarter  term. 

The  Province  of  Logic,  Formal  and  Material.  The  Founda- 
tions of  Logic.  The  Principles  of  Contradiction,  Identity,  Causation, 
Excluded  middle.  Simple  apprehension;  modern  errors.  Universal 
ideas.  Propositions:  their  nature  and  division.  Opposition  and 
Conversion.  Reasoning.  The  Syllogism  and  its  Laws.  Formal  and 
material  Induction.    Fallacies. 

Course   II.     First   Principles    of   Knowledge.     Applied   Logic 

(JUNIOR  YEAR). — Eight  hours  a  week,  one-quarter  term. 

The  nature  of  Certitude;  kinds  and  degrees.  Truth.  Universal 
skepticism.  Cartesian  doubt.  Criterion  of  Certitude;  Objective  Evi- 
dence. Trustworthiness  of  the  Senses  and  Intellectual  Powers. 
Objectivity  of  ideas.    Belief  on  Human  and  Divine  Testimony. 

Course  III.  General  Metaphysics  (JUNIOR  YEAR).— Eight 
hours  a  week,  one-quarter  term. 

The  concept  of  being.  Essence  and  existence.  Possible  being. 
The  Positivist  school.  Transcendentalism.  Attributes  of  being: 
Unity,  Truth,  Goodness.  Substance  and  Accident.  Personality. 
Quantity.  Quality.  Relation.  Principle  and  cause.  The  Principle 
of  Causality.  Perfections  of  being.  Infinity.  Necessity.  Order 
and  Beauty. 

Course  IV.  Cosmology  (JUNIOR  YEAR).— Eight  hours  a  week, 
one-quarter  term. 

Creation.  Pantheism.  General  principles.  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Pantheists.  Purposes  and  perfection  of  the  Universe.  Laws  of 
Nature.  Miracles.  Occult  Powers.  Spiritism.  Hypnotism.  Con- 
stitution of  bodies.  Atomism.  Dynamism.  Vortex  Theory.  Prop- 
erties of  Matter.    Time  and  Space. 
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Course  V.  Psychology  (JUNIOR  YEAR)  .—Eight  hours  a  week, 
one  term. 

Life,  Vegetative,  Animal,  Intellectual.  Organic  bodies  essen- 
tially different  from  inorganic.  Life.  Protoplasm.  Vital  princi- 
ple, distinct  from  physical  and  chemical  forces.  Animals  sentient, 
not  rational.  Instinct.  Natural  Selection.  Lapsed  Intelligence. 
Rational  life.    Essential  difference  between  sense  and  reason. 

The  Soul. — A  simple,  spiritual  substance.  False  theories  of 
the  Ego.  Monistic  theories.  Individuality.  Unity.  Identity  of  the 
principle  of  the  vegetative,  sentient  and  rational  life  in  man.  Un- 
ion of  soul  and  body.  Occasionalism.  Scholastic  doctrine.  Locus 
of  the  soul.  Localization  of  cerebral  functions.  Time  of  origin. 
Origin  of  the  soul.  Creationist  doctrine.  False  theories.  Neo- 
Scholastic  doctrine.     Theory  of  Evolution. 

Origin  of  Ideas. — The  intellect  and  brain.  Universal  and  ab- 
stract concepts.  Innate  ideas.  Empiricism,  Ontologism,  Associa- 
tionism.  The  Schoolmen.  Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas.  Attention.  Re- 
flection. The  soul's  consciousness  of  itself.  Sensation.  Perception. 
Psychophysics.  The  Imagination.  Estimative  faculty.  Sensuous 
appetite  and  locomotion.  Voluntary,  automatic,  reflex,  impulsive 
movements.     Feeling. 

Rational  Appetency. — The  human  will.  Desire  and  volition. 
Spontaneous  and  deliberate  action.  Choice.  Self-control.  Free- 
will and  Determination.     Fatalism.     The  Emotions.     Hypnotism. 

Course  VI.  Natural  Theology  (SENIOR  YEAR).— Five  hours 
a  week,  one-quarter  term. 

The  Existence  of  God. — Methods  of  proof.  Ontologism.  Tradi- 
tionalism. The  "Ontological  Proof"  of  St.  Anselm.  Metaphysical, 
Cosmological,  Moral  arguments.  Atheism.  Agnosticism;  its  re- 
ligious and  moral  consequences.  The  Physical  and  Metaphysical 
Essence  of  God.  Infinite  Perfection.  Unity  of  God.  Pantheism. 
Anthropomorphism.  Immortality,  Eternity  and  Immensity  of  God. 
The  Divine  Intellect  and  Knowledge.  The  Free  Will  and  Omnipo- 
tence of  God.  God  creating,  preserving,  concurring  with  creatures. 
Divine  Providence. 

Course  VII.  Ethics  and  Economics.  (SENIOR  YEAR)— Five 
hours  a  week,  one  term  and  three-quarters. 

General  Ethics. — Nature,  object,  necessity  of  Ethics.  Funda- 
mental principles.    False  theories.    The  ultimate  end  of  man.    Use 
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of  the  present  life.  Human  acts.  Merit  and  accountability.  Vir- 
tue and  vice.  Nature  of  morality.  Standards  of  morality.  Hedo- 
nism and  Utilitarianism.  The  moral  sense.  Determinants  of 
morality.  Law.  The  Eternal  Law.  The  Natural  Law;  its  proper- 
ties and  sanction.  Origin  of  moral  obligation.  False  theories. 
Conscience. 

Special  Ethics. — Rights  and  duties.  Worship  of  God.  Obli- 
gations of  accepting  Divine  Revelation.  Rationalism.  Indiffer- 
entism.  Suicide.  Self-defense.  Homicide.  Lying  and  mental  res- 
ervation. 

Right  of  ownership.  Communism.  Socialism.  Single  Tax. 
Modes  of  acquiring  property.  Contracts.  Relations  of  Capital  and 
Labor.    Employers'  Unions.    Trade  Unions.     Strikes. 

Society  in  general.  The  family.  Divine  institution,  unity  and 
indissolubility  of  marriage.  Parental  authority.  Education.  Civil 
society;  its  nature,  end  and  origin.  False  theories.  Forms  of  civil 
government.  Citizenship.  Universal  suffrage.  Functions  of  civil 
government;  legislative,  judiciary,  executive.  Taxation.  Death 
penalty.    Freedom  of  worship.    Freedom  of  the  press. 

International  law.  Foundations  of  international  law.  Mutual 
relations  of  nations.  Right  of  commerce.  Intervention.  Rights  of 
neutrals.    War  and  arbitration. 

Text-Books  and  References. — Clarke,  Maher,  Rickaby,  Boedder, 
S.  J.  (Stonyhurst  Series);  Russo,  Jouin,  Hill,  Coppens,  Liberatore, 
Poland,  Gruender,  Lahousse,  Harper,  Devas'  Political  Economy, 
Thein's  Christian  Anthropology,  Cathrein. 


LATIN 

NOTE — The  courses  in  Latin,  Greek  and  English  are,  for 
greater  educative  effect,  made  parallel  as  much  as  possible.  The 
theory  of  the  different  forms  of  literature  is  presented  in  the 
English  courses,  and  the  classic  masterpieces  studied  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  course  furnish  illustrative  material  to  enforce  the  pre- 
cepts and  for  comparative  work.  Poetry,  with  its  various  forms,  is 
the  subject  of  Freshman  year;  Oratory,  of  Sophomore;  the  Drama, 
of  Junior;  the  Critical  and  Philosophical  Essay,  of  Senior. 

Course  I.     (FRESHMAN  YEAR)— Five  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  A  thorough  review  of  Latin  Prosody  and  versifica- 
tion. 
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Authors:  FIRST  TERM.— Horace,  "Ars  Poetica";  Virgil, 
"Aeneid,"  Books  VI  and  XII;  Livy,  Books  I  and  XXI. 

SECOND  TERM.— Horace,  Select  Odes;  Livy,  Books  XXI  and 
XXII. 

Sight-Reading:     Selections  from  Christian  Hymnology;  Livy. 

Practice:  BOTH  TERMS.— Bradley's  Aids  to  Writing  Latin 
Prose,  Part  I,  and  selections  from  Part  II  to  Exercise  60.  Two 
themes  a  week.  A  theme  in  imitation  of  the  prose  authors  studied, 
about  every  fortnight. 

Memory:    From  the  authors  read  in  class. 

Course  II.     (SOPHOMORE  YEAR)— Five  hours  a  week. 

Authors:  FIRST  TERM. — Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilia  or  Pro 
Milone;   Horace,  Select  Odes  and  Epodes. 

SECOND  TERM.— Horace,  Epistles  and  Satires;  Cicero,  Pro 
Ligario;  Tacitus,  Agricola. 

Sight-Reading:  Selections  from  the  authors  assigned  above. 
Tacitus,  Germania  or  Annals.    Selections  from  the  Latin  Fathers. 

Practice:  BOTH  TERMS.— Bradley's  Aids,  selections  from 
Part  II,  from  Exercise  50  to  end  of  book.  Two  themes  a  week. 
One  composition  every  fortnight  in  imitation  of  the  author  studied. 
Off-hand  translation  from  English  into  Latin. 

Memory:    Select  passages  from  the  authors  read. 

Course  HI.  (ELECTIVE,  JUNIOR  YEAR)— Three  hours  a  week. 

Authors:  FIRST  TERM. — Cicero,  Quaestiones  Tusculanae;  Plau- 
tus,  Duo  Captivi. 

SECOND  TERM. — Cicero,  Quaestiones  Tusculanae,  continued; 
Pliny,  Letters;  Juvenal,  Selections;  Selections  from  the  Latin 
Fathers. 

History  of  Latin  Literature  (Mackail,  for  reference) :  both 
terms. 

Practice:  Essays  in  Latin — Bradley's  Aids. 
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GREEK* 


Course  I.     (FRESHMAN  YEAR)— Five  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  The  syntax  of  the  verb  repeated;  general  rules  of 
quantity;  the  Homeric  Dialect;  a  brief  sketch  of  Greek  Epic  and 
Lyric  Poetry. 

Authors:  BOTH  TERMS.— Plato,  Apology  or  Crito;  Homer, 
Odyssey — selections  from  Books  V  to  XII;  Lyrics  selected  from  the 
various  Greek  poets — Sappho,  Simonides  of  Ceos,  Pindar,  Meleager. 
cf.  Garvy's  Anthology. 

Sight-Reading :  The  New  Testament  or  selections  from  the 
authors  read  in  class. 

Practice:  BOTH  TERMS. — A  written  theme  once  a  week,  based 
on  the  authors  studied  and  illustrating  the  syntax  of  Attic  Greek. 
Frequent  written  reviews  done  in  class. 

Course  II.     (SOPHOMORE  YEAR)— Five  hours  a  week. 

Authors:  FIRST  TERM. — Homer,  Iliad,  select  passages,  struc- 
ture of  the  poem;  Demosthenes,  Philippic  I  or  III,  analysis  of  first 
or  third  Philippic. 

SECOND  TERM. — Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  with  detailed 
analysis.  Sophocles,  Antigone,  Oedipus  Tyrannus  or  Oedipus 
Coloneus. 

Sight-Reading :  The  New  Testament  or  St.  Chrysostom,  Eutro- 
pius,  or  St.  Basil. 

Practice:  BOTH  TERMS. — Easy  themes  built  on  sentences  in 
the  text,  once  a  week.    Frequent  written  reviews. 

Course  III:  (ELECTIVE,  JUNIOR  YEAR)— Three  hours  a 
week. 

Authors:  BOTH  TERMS. — Plato,  Phaedo— analysis ;  Keep's 
Stories  from  Herodotus;  Aeschylus,  Prometheus  Bound  or  Agamem- 
non. 


*See  Note  on  page  208. 
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ENGLISH* 

Course  I.  (FRESHMAN  YEAR)— Five  hours  a  week.  (See  the 
course  on  Practical  Oratory,  page  212.) 

Precepts:  Literary  Aesthetics:  Theory  of  the  Beautiful,  of  the 
Sublime;  Taste;  Imagination;  Theory  of  Literature.  Poetics:  Na- 
ture and  kinds  of  poetry;  elements  of  poetic  Substance  and  Form; 
characteristics  of  Lyric  and  Epic  poetry.  Fiction:  Constructive 
principles  of  story-writing;  elements  of  Fiction,  viz.,  plot,  charac- 
ter, situation,  purpose;  Realism  and  Romanticism  in  Fiction;  de- 
velopment of  the  English  novel. 

Text-Book:    Coppens'  Introduction  with  Professor's  Notes. 

Texts  for  Study:  Newman's  Lecture  on  Literature  and  Essay 
on  Aristotle's  Poetics;  Selections  from  Newman,  Ruskin,  DeQuin- 
cey,  Milton,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Tennyson,  De  Vere. 

English  Literature  and  Criticism:  Anglo-Saxon,  Semi-Saxon, 
Old  English  and  Middle  English  Periods;  The  Elizabethan  Age; 
The  Transition  Period;  The  Classical  Age. 

Text-Book:    Jenkins'  Handbook  of  English  Literature. 

Practice:    One  composition  a  week  on  subjects  chiefly  literary. 

Course  II.    (SOPHOMORE  YEAR).— Five  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  Oratory:  Nature  and  types  of  oratory;  division  of 
the  oration;  style  in  Public  Speaking;  methods  of  oratorical  com- 
position; principles  of  argumentation. 

History:  Principles  of  historical  composition;  ethical  require- 
ments of  history;  representative  English  and  American  historians. 

Text-Book:  Coppens'  Art  of  Oratorical  Composition  and  Cop- 
pens'  Introduction. 

Texts  for  Study:  Burke's  Speech  on  American  Taxation  and 
Address  to  the  Electors  of  Bristol;  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne  and 
Speech  in  the  Knapp  Trial,  Commemorative  Address  on  Adams  and 
Jefferson;  Newman's  Second  Spring;  Best  Orations,  edited  by  Cody. 

English  Literature  and  Criticism:  The  Romantic  School  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century;  American  Literature. 

Practice:  One  composition  a  week.  Analysis  and  criticism  of 
speeches. 


•See  Note  on  page  208. 
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Course  III.   (JUNIOR  YEAR)— Four  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  The  Drama:  Laws  and  technique;  theory  of  the 
Tragic;  of  the  Comic. 

Texts  for  Study:  Shakespeare's  Plays:  Interpretation;  critical 
and  comparative  study. 

Practice:  One  composition  a  week  or  every  fortnight.  Essays, 
critical  and  philosophical. 

Course  IV.    (SENIOR  YEAR)— Four  hours  a  week. 

Precepts:  Theory  of  Expository  Writing;  the  Critical  and 
Philosophical  Essay — stylistic  and  structural  requirements;  his- 
torical development  of  the  English  Essay. 

Texts  for  Study:  Essays  of  Macaulay,  Newman,  Brownson, 
Archbishop  Spalding,  etc.  Analysis  and  comparative  study  of  es- 
says, with  the  emphasis  laid  on  substance  and  structural  organiza- 
tion. 

Practice:  One  composition  a  week  or  every  fortnight.  Sub- 
jects chiefly  critical  and  philosophical. 

N.  B. — A  written  thesis  is  required  of  candidates  for  degrees. 


PRACTICAL  ORATORY  AND  DEBATING 

Course  I. — Two  hours  a  week. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  train  students  to  readiness  and 
fluency  in  public  speaking.  To  this  end  it  is  conducted  according 
to  strict  parliamentary  practice.  The  literary  and  oratorical  exer- 
cises are  always  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  member  of  the 
Faculty.     They  are  as  follows: 

Declamation  and  Elocutionary  Reading.  Criticism  and  dis- 
cussion of  interpretation  and  delivery.  Composition  and  reading 
of  stories,  poems  and  essays,  historical,  critical,  or  personal.  Set 
orations  illustrative  of  the  precepts  for  oratorical  composition.  Ex- 
tempore speaking.  The  theory  and  practice  of  parliamentary  law. 
Debates. 
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EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION 

Course  I.     (FRESHMAN  YEAR)— Two  periods  a  week. 

FIRST  TERM.— The  Church  as  a  means  of  salvation.  The  last 
things.  The  Christian's  duties  towards  God.  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity. 

SECOND  TERM.— The  virtue  of  religion.  Direct  act  of  re- 
ligion; indirect  acts.  Veneration  of  Saints,  etc.  The  Christian's 
duties    towards   himself    and   his    neighbor.     Christian  Perfection. 

Wilmers,  pp.  379-399  and  pp.  422-494. 

Course  II.    (SOPHOMORE  YEAR)— Two  periods  a  week. 

FIRST  TERM.— Grace;  actual,  habitual,  sanctifying.  The  Sac- 
raments in  general.    Baptism.    Confirmation. 

SECOND  TERM.— The  Blessed  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament  and 
as  a  Sacrifice.  The  Sacrament  of  Penance.  Extreme  Unction.  Holy 
Orders.    Matrimony. 

Wilmers,  pp.  279-379. 

Course  III.     (JUNIOR  YEAR)— Two  periods  a  week. 

FIRST  TERM.— Creation:  The  spiritual  world;  the  material 
world.  Man  and  the  Fall.  God  the  Redeemer;  the  person  and  na- 
ture of  the  Redeemer;  the  work  of  the  Redemption. 

SECOND  TERM. — Christianity,  a  revealed  religion.  Revelation 
in  general.  Pre-Christian  revelation.  The  Christian  revelation. 
The  Church;  its  Institution  and  End. 

Wilmers,  pp..  200-279  and  pp.  1-77. 

Course  IV.     (SENIOR  YEAR)— Two  periods  a  week. 

FIRST  TERM. — The  Basis  of  Morality.  Law.  Conscience. 
Free  Will.  Moral  good  and  moral  evil.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Church.    Marks  of  the  Church. 

SECOND  TERM.— Teaching  Office  of  the  Church.  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Tradition.  The  Rule  of  Faith.  The  Existence  of  God.  Na- 
ture and  Attributes  of  God.    Unity  of  God.    The  Trinity. 

Wilmers,  pp.  399-421  and  pp.  77-200. 
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HISTORY 

Course  LB.  (ELECTIVE,  FRESHMAN  YEAR)— Three  hours  a 
week. 

BOTH  TERMS.— Guggenberger's  History  of  the  Christian  Era, 
Vol.  2. 

Course  I.C.  (ELECTIVE,  SOPHOMORE  YEAR)— Three  hours  a 
week. 

BOTH  TERMS.— Guggenberger's  History  of  the  Christian  Era, 
Vol.  3. 

Course  II.  A.  (ELECTIVE,  JUNIOR  YEAR)— One  hour  a  week. 
BOTH  TERMS.— Turner's  History  of  Philosophy. 

Course  II.  B.  (ELECTIVE,  SENIOR  YEAR)— One  hour  a  week. 
BOTH  TERMS.— Turner's  History  of  Philosophy. 


MATHEMATICS 

Section  I 

Course  I.     (ELECTIVE,  FRESHMAN  YEAR)— Three  hours   a 

week. 

FIRST  TERM.— Higher  Algebra  ( Wen tworth)—  from  chapter  on 
"Choice"  to  end  of  book. 

SECOND  TERM. — Analytical  Geometry  (Wentworth)— to  Para- 
bola, excluded:  Supplementary  propositions. 

Course  II.    (ELECTIVE,  SOPHOMORE  YEAR)— Three  hours  a 
week. 

FIRST  TERM. — Analytical  Geometry— Parabola  to  end  of  book. 

SECOND  TERM.— Murray's  Calculus  begun. 

Course  III.    (ELECTIVE,  JUNIOR  YEAR)— Two  hours  a  week. 
BOTH  TERMS.— Calculus  continued  and  finished. 
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Section  II 

For  Advanced  and  Graduate  Students 

Courses  IV,  V,  VI.    Brief  courses.    See  page  190. 

Course  VII.  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.— Five  hours  a  week:  one 
term.  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY,  plane  and  solid.— Five  hours  a 
week:  one  term. 

Course  VIII.  DIFFERENTIAL  and  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS, 
with  applications. — Five  hours  a  week:  two  terms. 

Course  IX.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.— Five  hours  a 
week:  two  terms. 

CHEMISTRY 

Section  I 

Course  I.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.— A  course  of  experimental 
lectures,  recitations  and  problems  combined  with  laboratory  work. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  science  and  their  application  to  inorganic 
and  organic  compounds.  It  meets  the  demands  of  a  liberal  ^educa- 
tion, and  lays  the  foundation  for  more  advanced  work. 

1A.     Lectures,  three  hours  a  week; 

IB.     Laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.    Both  semesters. 

Text:    Alexander  Smith's  General  Chemistry  for  Colleges. 

Course  II.  A  laboratory  course  for  special  students  in  con- 
junction with  Course  1A.    Five  hours  a  week.    Both  semesters. 

Section  II 

For  Advanced  and  Graduate  Students 

Courses  HI  and  IV.    Brief  courses.    See  page  190. 

Course  V.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS:  Introductory.  Five 
hours  a  week:  one  term.    Prerequisite:  Course  I  or  III. 
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Course  VI.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS,  involving  the  detection 
of  the  rarer  elements. — Lecture  and  laboratory,  ten  hours  a  week: 
one  term.    Prerequisite:  Course  V. 

Course  VII.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.— Lecture  and  lab- 
oratory, ten  hours  a  week:  one  term.    Prerequisite:  Course  VI. 

Course  VIII.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.— Lectures,  four  hours  a 
week:  laboratory,  three  hours,  twice  a  week;  with  application  to 
organic  preparations.  One  term.  Prerequisite:  Courses  IV  and 
VI. 

Course  IX.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY,  applied  to  problems  in 
General  Chemistry. — Lectures,  four  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  three 
hours,  twice  a  week.  One  term.  Prerequisite:  Physics  IV,  or  equiv- 
alent, and  Chemistry  VI. 


PHYSICS 

Section  I 

Course  I.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.— A  course  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations and  recitations  covering  in  a  general  manner  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Physics.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours 
a  week;  laboratory,  two  hours  a  week. 

FIRST  SEMESTER:    Mechanics,  Heat  and  Sound. 

SECOND  SEMESTER:     Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

PREREQUISITE:  Plane  Trigonometry,  Elementary  Algebra, 
Geometry. 

Course  II.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.— A  continuation  of  Course  I, 
involving  a  more  extended  development  of  the  principles  of  Physics, 
the  derivation  and  interpretation  of  formulas  and  their  application 
to  physical  problems.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  Mechanics,  Heat 
and  Electricity.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours  a  week; 
laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.    Both  semesters. 

Course  III.  A  combined  lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  a  par 
with  Courses  I  and  II  (designed  for  special  students).  Eight  hours 
a  week.    Both  semesters. 
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Section  II 
For  Advanced  and  Graduate  Students 
Course  IV.    A  review.    See  page  190. 

Course  V.  An  advanced  lecture  course  in  Theoretical  Mechan- 
ics, Optics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Thermodynamics.  Five  hours  a 
week:  two  terms.    Prerequisite:  Course  II  or  IV  and  Calculus. 

Course  VI.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS.— A  course  for  ad- 
vanced students,  including  lectures  on  the  theory  of  physical  meas- 
urements and  measuring  instruments,  with  special  attention  to  the 
computation  of  results  and  the  discussion  of  precision.  The  labora- 
tory work  involves  accurate  measurements  in  Mechanics,  Light, 
Molecular  Physics  and  Heat.  Ten  hours  a  week:  two  terms.  Pre- 
requisite: Course  V. 

Course  VII.  A  continuation  of  Course  V,  repeating  the  lectures 
on  Mechanics,  and  continuing  with  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Elec- 
trodynamics, Radio-activity,  Acoustics,  and  Hydrodynamics.  Five 
hours  a  week:  two  terms.  Prerequisite:  Course  II  or  IV  and  Cal- 
culus. 

Course  VIII.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS.— A  continuation  of 
Course  VI.  Laboratory  work  principally  in  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism, including  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  measurements. 
A  practical  study  of  the  properties  of  direct  and  alternating  cur- 
rents, and  of  the  principles  underlying  the  construction  of  dynamo- 
electric  machinery:  calibration  of  electrical  measuring  instruments: 
electrolysis,  etc.  Ten  hours  a  week:  two  terms:  Prerequisite: 
Course  VII. 

PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES 

Through  the  generosity  of  benefactors  the  University  has,  dur- 
ing the  past  summer,  been  enabled  to  make  changes  which  provide 
5,000  square  feet  additional  space  for  laboratory  and  lecture-room 
purposes.  There  are  now  four  large  laboratories  for  physics  alone, 
two  for   the   college   and  pre-medical   courses,  one   for   advanced 
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courses  and  one  for  private  work.  A  large  amount  of  apparatus  for 
demonstration  and  laboratory  purposes  has  lately  been  procured. 
Even  in  the  laboratories  for  elementary  work  this  is  of  high  grade 
and  such  as  to  secure  quick  and  accurate  results;  while  that  for 
advanced  work  has  been  so  chosen  as  to  give  the  highest  degree  of 
accuracy  and  a  wide  range  of  applicability. 

A  room  has  been  set  aside  for  the  study  of  X-ray  and  vacuum 
discharge  phenomena  and  of  high  tension  electrical  discharges. 
The  fullest  and  freest  facilities  for  advanced  laboratory  work  are 
afforded  to  all  students  able  and  willing  to  use  them. 


GEOLOGY 

Two  hours  a  week. 

DYNAMICAL  GEQLOGY.— Winds,  Weathering,  Rivers,  Glaciers, 
Lakes,  The  Oceans,  Volcanoes,  Earthquakes. 

STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY.— Rock-forming  Minerals,  Composi- 
tion and  Structure  of  Rocks.     Physiographic  Structure. 

HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY.— Archaean,  Paleozoic,  Mesozoic,  Ceno- 
zoic  and  Psychozoic  Eras. 

ASTRONOMY 

Two  hours  a  week. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Sphere.  The  Earth,  Moon,  Sun,  Eclipses. 
Celestial  Mechanics.  The  Planets  and  Asteroids.  Comets  and 
Meteors.     The  Stars.    Uranography. 

Practice:  Use  of  the  transit  circle  and  of  the  Equatorial.  Use 
of  the  Ephemeris.   Calculation  of  Eclipses.   Use  of  the  Spectroscope. 

Text:    Young's  General  Astronomy. 


BIOLOGY 

Course   I.     GENERAL    BIOLOGY.— Three    lectures    and    four 
laboratory  hours  a  week:  two  terms. 

Course  II.    GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY.— Two  lectures  and  three 
laboratory  hours  a  week:  one  term. 
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DRAWING 

Course  I.  FREEHAND  and  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.— Six 
hours  a  week:  two  terms. 

Course  II.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Six  hours  a  week: 
two  terms.     Prerequisite:  Trigonometry  and  Drawing  I. 

Courses  Leading  to  ENGINEERING,  MEDICINE  and  TEACHING 

Aside  from  the  educational  value  of  mathematics  and  the  sci- 
ences, the  University,  in  offering  courses  in  these  subjects,  has  in 
view  the  fitting  of  young  men  for  professional  studies  in  the  various 
branches  of  engineering,  in  medicine,  and  in  teaching.  Nothing 
helps  so  much  to  rapid  advancement  in  the  profession  as  full  in- 
tellectual development  and  general  preparedness  before  entering 
upon  strictly  technical  studies. 

Courses  III  in  physics,  I  and  II  in  chemistry,  I  and  II  in 
biology,  together  with  other  courses  from  the  general  curriculum, 
enable  students  preparing  for  medicine  to  meet  the  advanced  re- 
quirements for  entrance  into  medical  schools. 

Courses  I  to  VIII  in  physics,  I  to  IX  in  chemistry,  I  to  IX  in 
mathematics,  I  and  II  in  drawing,  and  1  and  II  in  biology  furnish 
pre-engineering  students  with  credits  covering  the  theoretical  por- 
tion of  the  first  two  years  of  all  kinds  of  engineering  in  most  pro- 
fessional schools. 

Students  aspiring  to  the  position  of  teachers  of  science  or 
mathematics  in  High  Schools  will  have  abundant  preparation  by 
pursuing  the  above-mentioned  courses.  Instruction  will  be  given  on 
methods  of  teaching  these  subjects. 

Finally,  a  lesser  degree  of  preparation  will  enable  apt  students 
to  secure  positions  as  laboratory  assistants  in  professional  schools, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  their  technical  training. 

SEMINAR. — At  stated  periods  the  members  of  the  advanced 
science  courses  will  meet  to  discuss,  under  the  direction  of  the 
professors,  current  scientific  topics  of  interest  and  importance. 
The  subjects  for  discussion  will  be  treated  in  their  historical,  theo- 
retical and  practical  bearings,  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  stu- 
dent into  close  touch  with  the  problems  and  achievements  of  mod- 
ern science  and  industry. 
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PEDAGOGY 

Should  the  demand  warrant  it,  a  course  in  Pedagogics — the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching — including  lectures,  recitations,  observa- 
tion and  practice,  will  be  established  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

GERMAN 

Course  I.    Three  periods  a  week. 

Keller's  First  Year  in  German. 

The  elements  of  German  Grammar.  Translation  of  easy  sen- 
tences from  English  into  German.  Conversational  exercises  based 
on  the  selections  given  in  the  text-book. 

Course  II.    Three  periods  a  week. 

Keller's  Second  Year  in  German.  Reading  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult selections  in  the  text-book.  Conversational  exercises  based  on 
the  selections  read.  Reproduction  of  short  selections  by  the  student. 

Course  III.    Three  periods  a  week. 

Selections  from  Classical  German  authors.  Syntax.  Original 
Composition — especially  letter-writing. 

FRENCH 

Course  I.    Three  periods  a  week. 

French  Grammar — Fraser  and  Squair.  The  main  object  of  this 
course  is  to  help  the  student  to  acquire  a  vocabulary  and  prepare 
him  for  the  reading  of  French  prose.  Frequent  exercises  involv- 
ing the  use  of  the  more  common  French  idioms.  Conversational 
exercises  based  on  the  selections  translated  in  the  class-room. 

Course  II.    Three  periods  a  week. 

Brief  repetition  of  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  Fraser  and 
Squair's  French  grammar.  Syntax.  Reading  of  the  more  difficult 
selections  in  the  text-book.    Original  Composition. 

Course  III.    Three  periods  a  week. 

Readings  from  the  various  periods  of  French  literature.  Lec- 
tures on  contemporary  writers.  The  short  story  in  modern  French 
literature.    The  elements  of  Romance  philology. 
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SPANISH 

Course  I.    Three  periods  a  week. 

Drill  in  pronunciation;  elementary  grammar.  Translation  of 
easy  Spanish  sentences.  Conversation  and  written  themes  based  on 
text  translated. 

Course  II.    Three  periods  a  week. 

Grammar  continued.  Translation  of  short,  easy  Spanish  stories. 
Conversation  and  written  themes. 

Course  III.    Three  periods  a  week. 

Selections  from  Classical  Spanish  authors.  Conversation  and 
written  themes. 

ELOCUTION 

Course  I.     (FRESHMAN  YEAR)— One  hour  a  week. 

Vocal  Culture  and  Gesture  Drill  of  preceding  year  reviewed 
and  perfected.  Analysis  of  the  passions;  interpretation  and  de- 
livery.   Concert  Drill. 

Course  II.     (SOPHOMORE  YEAR)— One  hour  a  week. 
Interpretation  and  rendition  of  oratorical  and  poetical  selec- 
tions.    Character  study  and  interpretation.     Concert  Drill. 

Course  III.    (JUNIOR  YEAR)— One  hour  a  week. 

Theory  and  Practice.  Interpretation  and  rendition  of  various 
species  of  dramatic  selections;  Tragedy,  Comedy,  etc.  Dialogues 
and  Scenes.     Descriptive  and  Narrative  Readings. 

Course  IV.     (SENIOR  YEAR)— One  hour  a  week. 

Theory  and  Practice.  Mutual  criticism  of  interpretation  and 
delivery.  Discussion.  Dramatic  and  Bible  Readings.  Extempore 
Speaking. 

N.  B. — Much  private  instruction  is  given  in  preparation  for 
public  and  private  contests  and  for  dramatic  performances. 

VOCAL  MUSIC 

An  elementary  course  in  notation,  training  of  the  ear,  sight- 
reading,  elements  of  harmony,  vocal  culture,  with  insistence  on  cor- 
rect pronunciation  and  interpretation. 
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Membership  in  the  Glee  Club  will  be  open  to  those  students 
who  possess  the  required  qualities  of  voice  and  the  ability  to  read 
music  of  moderate  difficulty. 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  individuality,  and  the  courses 
will  be  selected  and  adapted  according  to  the  needs  of  each  student. 

PIANO. — Instructor,  Rene  L.  Becker. 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLINCELLO.— Instructor,  Joseph  Kern. 

Membership  in  the  Orchestra  is  open  to  those  who  have  suf- 
ficiently mastered  the  technic  of  some  orchestral  instrument  to  par- 
ticipate creditably  in  the  study  and  performance  of  advanced  com- 
positions. 


OBSERVATORIES 
METEOROLOGICAL  AND  SEISMOLOGICAL 

Of  the  several  progressive  steps  taken  in  recent  years  by  the 
St.  Louis  University,  none  has  met  with  heartier  approval  than  the 
establishment  of  a  Meteorological  and  Seismological  Observatory. 
By  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  friends  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  administration  and  patrons  of  the  University,  the  Director  in 
charge  could  equip  the  respective  departments  with  the  latest  and 
most  up-to-date  instruments  and  thus  establish  a  first-class  station. 

It  is  believed  that  the  University  will  not  be  going  outside  of 
its  legitimate  work  by  championing  the  cause  of  Meteorology  and 
Seismology.  Both  of  these  branches  offer  a  vast  field  for  research. 
Their  position  in  the  curriculum  of  general  knowledge  is  not  yet 
well-defined,  nor  are  their  limits  therein  established. 

Many  Jesuit  institutions  the  world  over  have  gone  very  exten- 
sively into  the  field  of  these  sciences  and  make  them  a  prominent 
feature  of  their  curriculum.  We  need  mention  only  a  few  well 
known  to  the  scientific  world.  Manila,  Zikawei  and  Havana  have 
proved  their  efficiency  and  earned  unstinted  praise  for  their  work. 

As  a  further  step  towards  the  solution  of  many  intricate 
problems  in  the  realm  of  Seismology,  sixteen  Jesuit  institutions 
have  banded  together  and  organized  a  "Jesuit  Seismological  Serv- 
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ice"  for  this  country.  All  these  stations  are  equipped  with  the 
same  kind  of  instruments.  Hence  uniform  seismograms  can  more 
easily  be  compared  and  may  ultimately  lead  to  more  definite  results. 
It  is  confidently  hoped  that  St.  Louis  University  will  contribute 
its  modest  share  towards  the  realization  of  so  worthy  an  undertak- 
ing. A  Bulletin  under  preparation  will  enter  more  fully  upon  the 
scope  of  the  work  we  intend  to  do. 


ALUMNI  AND  STUDENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 
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Alumni  Association 


Organized  Nov.  18,  1869;  Reorganized  1888 

Its  object  is  "to  strengthen  the  ties  which  unite  the  members 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  Institution  at  which  they  were  educated." 
The  constitution  provides  that  any  graduate  or  student  of  the  St. 
Louis  University  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association,  subject 
to  the  rules  therein  specified.  Meetings  for  the  purpose  of  social 
reunion  are  held  at  stated  times. 

OFFICERS 

Amedee   V.   Reyburn President. 

Christopher  J.  Kehoe  First  Vice-President. 

Franklin  M.  White  Second  Vice-President. 

Joseph  L.  Hornsby Third  Vice-President. 

Ralph  Kinsella  Treasurer. 

John  B.  La  Barge,  Jr Recording  Secretary. 

Alphonse  E.  Ganahl  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Rev.  James  P.  Monaghan,  S.  J Moderator. 

James  G.  Cahill.  Andrew  F.  Drew. 

Edmund  N.  Davis.  Claude  W.  Gignoux. 

John  F.  Donovan.  Lee  D.  McCarthy. 

John  I.  Wheeler. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ATHLETICS 

BOARD  OF  CONSULTORS 

Rev.  John  C.  Burke,  S.  J Regent  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Clarence  D.  Lukens,  D.  D.  S Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

Elias  Potter  Lyon,  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D..Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Rev.  Matthew  McMenamy,  S.  J Regent  of  the  Institute  of  Law. 

Hon.  O'Neill  Ryan,  LL.  D Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

George  W.  Wilson Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 
James  P.  Harper,  D.  D.  S. 
Andrew  Jackson  Lindsay,  A.  B. 
Hanau  W.  Loeb,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
John  B.  Reno,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 
David  G.  Todd,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Edward  J.  Walsh,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

SODALITY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGO  MART 

Erected  1835 
This  society  is  a  branch  of  an  organization  existing  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world.  Its  object  is  the  mutual  aid  and  encour- 
agement of  its  members  in  works  of  piety  and  charity.  The  exer- 
cises consist  of  weekly  meetings,  with  the  recitation  of  the  Office 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  an  instruction  on  some  phase  of  Christian 
life;  the  monthly  reception  of  the  sacraments  of  penance  and  Holy 
Eucharist;  and  such  activities  as  are  compatible  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  members. 

OFFICERS 

Collegiate  Division 
First  Term  Second  Term 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Conroy,  S.  J Director Rev.  J.  P.  Conroy,  S.  J. 

Arthur  J.  Eberle Prefect Patrick  A.  Lavin. 

Louis  A.  Templeman First  Assistant Louis  A.  Templeman. 

Francis  Brandenburg Second  Assistant. . .  .Arthur  J.  Eberle. 

Leo  Frank Secretary Francis  Brandenburg. 

Francis  Tobin Treasurer Robert  O'Reilly. 

Francis  Denvir First  Sacristan John  Werckmann, 

Bernard  McMahon Second  Sacristan —  Collins  Le  Master. 

John  Padberg First  Censor Frederic  Hoffman. 

Francis  Lanigan Second  Censor Peter  Wojciechowski. 

Patrick  A.  Lavin Director  of  Consultors.  Thomas  Brennan. 

John  Cook 

James  Carroll 

John  Brennan     

Oliver  Anderson 

Theodore  White 

Albert  Maloney 


.  ..Consultors. 


r Bernard  Thole. 

C.  J.  Muckermann. 

Thomas  Lynam. 

Robert  B.  Morrison. 

Alphonse  McMahon. 

Charles  W.  Daniels. 
^Edward  Bokern. 
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THE  ACOLYTHICAL  SOCIETY 

The  object  of  this  society  is  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  Divine 
Worship  by  the  accurate  observance  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  to  afford  those  students  who  have  the  necessary  qualifications 
the  honor  of  serving  in  the  sanctuary. 

OFFICERS 

Rev.  Francis  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J President. 

Arthur  J.  Eberle Vice-President. 

Walter  Hennerich   Secretary. 

Francis  Tobin  Treasurer. 

John  F.  Padberg  )  ^         ,. 

.    m        ,  V Consultors. 

Louis  A.  Templeman    f 

Peter  J.  Wojciechowski  1    Censors. 

Edward  B.  Betz  J 

Edward  A.  Higgins  1 Instructors  of  Candidates. 

Louis  H.  Gummersbach  J 

"FLEUR  DE  LIS" 

Established  1899 

Moderator:  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Conroy,  S.  J. 

THE  FLEUR  DE  LIS  is  the  organ  of  the  University.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  encourage  literary  efforts  among  the  students,  and  to 
chronicle  all  matters  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  Institution.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  a  department  reserved  to  the  Alumni,  and 
they  are  cordially  invited  to  actively  co-operate  in  making  the  Fleur 
de  Lis  a  useful  medium  of  intercommunication.  The  magazine  de- 
pends on  the  patronage  of  the  students  and  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

BOARD  OF  EDITORS 

Francis  J.  Denvir.  Louis  A.  Templeman. 

Bernard  J.  Thole.  Francis  A.  Lanigan. 

Bernard  J.  McMahon.  Frederic  Hoffman. 

Bernard  T.  Otten.  Robert  O'Reilly 

Robert  B.  Morrison.  Thomas  J.  Lynam. 

Siegfried  Hahn.  John  J.  Finlay. 
Allan  Wilkinson. 
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Alphonse  F.  Eberle,  A.  B Law. 

George  W.  Wilson,  A.  B Medical. 

Oscar  Reed   Dental. 

Ludwig  C.  Niedner  Science. 

BUSINESS  MANAGERS 

Patrick  A.  Lavin.  Arthur  J.  Eberle. 

Walter  Hennerich.  Oliver  Anderson. 


STUDENTS'  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Organized  1855 

Moderator:     Linus  A.  Lilly,  S.  J. 

It  administers  that  section  of  the  University  Library  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  general  use  of  the  undergraduates  and  selected 
for  their  special  needs.  In  connection  with  the  Library  is  a  read- 
ing room,  which  affords  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  informa- 
tion upon  current  topics  and  forming  sound  opinions  upon  important 
questions.  Leading  magazines,  reviews  and  journals,  and  a  valu- 
able collection  of  works  of  reference  are  at  the  service  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

OFFICERS 

Arthur  J.  Eberle.  Francis  J.  Brandenberg. 

Louis  A.  Templeman.  Bernard  T.  Otten. 

Francis  A.  Lanigan.  Frederick  A.  Heckmann. 

Edward  A.  Higgins.  Robert  Keefe. 

Joseph  A.  Gschwend.  Alexander  Goodskey. 

George  Langan.  Emil  Fuchs. 

James  McCabe.  Thomas  Riske. 

Luke  Winka.  Thomas  Lawton. 


PHILALETHIC  SOCIETY 

Organized  1832 

Its  object  is  to  foster  a  taste  for  eloquence,  history  and  general 
literature,  and  to  prepare  its  members  for  public  speaking.    Meet- 
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ings  are  held  weekly  for  debates,  the  discussion  of  original  essays, 
or  other  literary  exercises. 

OFFICERS 
First  Term  Second  Term 

Rev.  John  F.  O'Connor,  S.  J..  .Moderator Rev.  J.  F.  O'Connor,  S.  J. 

Arthur  J.  Eberle President Bernard  J.  Thole. 

James  J.  Carroll Recording  Secretary. .  Francis  J.  Denvir. 

Robert  A.  O'Reilly Corresponding  Sec'y. .  Benedict  E.  White. 

Francis  R.  Tobin Treasurer Arthur  J.  Eberle. 

Frederic  J.  Hoffman . .  )  Censors  i  Edward  A-  Higgins. 

Bernard  J.  McMahon..  >  (Thomas  P.  Brennan. 

John  C.  Werckmann Critic  F.  J.  Brandenburg. 

Bernard  J.  Thole 1  fC.  J.  Muckermann. 

Leo  P.  Frank L  Committee  J  John  Q  Werckmann 

Robert  B.  Morrison ...  J on  Debates [Francis  A.  Lanigan. 


ACADEMY  OF  SACRED  ELOQUENCE 

Moderator:  Rev.  Francis  J.  O'Boyle,  S.  J. 
Special  attention  to  sacred  eloquence  is  given  by  students  of 
the  Philosophical  department  who  are  preparing  for  the  School  of 
Divinity.  Each  student  is  required  to  write  a  sermon  on  a  given 
text,  and,  after  its  approval,  to  deliver  the  same  before  the  faculty 
and  students.  Besides  this,  weekly  meetings  are  held,  at  which  the 
students,  in  regular  succession,  give  brief  sermons  on  assigned  texts 
and  render  selections  from  Holy  Scripture  or  Pulpit  Oratory.  The 
criticism  then  given  is  summed  up  by  the  moderator. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 

Organized  1838 

"The  object  of  this  association  shall  be:  First — To  conjoin 
and  strengthen  the  musical  interests  of  the  University,  and  to  en- 
able the  members  to  perfect  the  study  of  their  art.  Second — To 
foster  the  social  relations  of  the  University,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  dignity  and  pleasure  of  University  assemblies. 

"Any  member  of  the  University  is  eligible  to  the  association 
who  has  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  music  and  a  sufficient  musical 
technic  to  justify  his  admission  into  the  Orchestra,  the  Band,  the 
Glee  Club,  or  into  any  other  section  which  may  hereafter  be  or- 
ganized." 
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OFFICERS 

Theodore  J.  Schulte,  S.J President. 

Alphonse  G.  Eberle   Vice-President. 

Theodore  B.  White Secretary-Treasurer. 

Walter  E.  Hennerich Librarian. 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE 

President:     Ormond  P.  D'Haene,  S.  J. 

This  Association  is  composed  of  students  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  of  Philosophy  and  Science.  The  object  of  the  Academy  is 
to  encourage  original  research  and  study;  to  afford  its  members  an 
opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  Philosophic  and  Scientific 
thought  in  a  popular  and  elegant  English  dress;  and  in  general  to 
promote  fluent  writing,  literary  taste,  and  a  cultured  scholarship 
along  philosophical  and  scientific  lines. 

The  following  course  of  lectures  was  proposed  for  the  year 
1910-1911: 

Oct.    5.  ..Some  Aspects  of  Socialism Mr.  Paul  G.  Rohr 

Oct.  19 . .  .Pragmatic  Truth Mr.  William  A.  Dowd 

Nov.    2.  .The  Living  Machine? Mr.  John  J.  Clifford 

Nov.  16.  .The  Sun Mr.  Joseph  S.  Joliat 

Nov.  30.  .Color  of  Plants Mr.  James  B.  Macelwane 

Dec.  21.  .A  Geological  Study  of  Beulah,  Wis.  ..Mr.  George  M.  Sipchen 

Jan.    4 . .  .The  Origin  of  Life  Again Mr.  John  G.  Krost 

Jan.  18..  .Immortality  of  the  Soul Mr.  Thomas  A.  Kelly 

Feb.    1.  .The  Development  of  Seismology Mr.  Terrence  T.  Kane 

Feb.  15.  .Teleology Mr.  Albert  J.  Camenzind 

Mar.    1.  .Pasteur Mr.  Thomas  J.  Donnelly 

Mar.  15.  .Logic,  an  Art  and  a  Science Mr.  Raphael  C.  McCarthy 

Mar.  29.  .Benjamin  Franklin  and  Electricity — 

Mr.  William  F.  Paruzynski 
April  5.  .Natural  Selection Mr.  William  J.  Young 

PHILOSOPHERS'  ENGLISH  ACADEMY 

Moderator:  Urban  H.  Killacky,  S.  J. 

This  society,  organized  in  1890,  is  composed  of  students  of  the 
graduate  School  of  Philosophy  and  Science.  The  object  of  the  Acad- 
emy is  to  give  its  members  an  opportunity  for  mutual  encourage- 
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ment  and  criticism,  to  accustom  them  to  fluent  and  elegant  writing, 
and  to  develop  literary  taste. 

ORATORICAL  ACADEMY 

Moderator:  James  J.  O'Regan,  S.  J. 
The  object  of  this  organization  of  post-graduate  students  is  to 
foster  in  its  members  a  taste  for  eloquence,  and,  in  particular,  to 
enable  them  to  cultivate  the  art  of  extemporaneous  speaking. 
Weekly  meetings  are  held,  at  which  a  subject  agreed  on  is  discussed 
by  each  member  at  length,  as  the  limit  of  time  will  permit. 

RATIO  ACADEMY 

Moderator:  Paul  Gonzaga  Rohr,  S.  J. 
This  Academy  is  the  result  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  former 
Pedagogical  Academy  with  the  Special  Ratio  Academy.  It  has  for 
its  object  the  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical  Study  of  the 
Jesuit  Pedagogical  Systems  embodied  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum. 
Lectures,  followed  by  discussion  of  the  matter  proposed,  are  held 
every  week.  The  Academy  publishes  (for  private  circulation  only) 
pedagogical  data  and  helps. 

THEOLOGICAL  ACADEMY 

This  society  is  composed  of  students  of  the  Divinity  School. 
Meetings  are  held  bi-weekly,  at  which  questions  in  Dogmatic  and 
Apologetic  Theology,  in  Biblical  History  and  Exegesis  are  presented 
and  discussed  by  the  members. 

President Robert   M.    Kelley,  S.  J. 

Vice-President Paul  L.  Blakely,  S.  J. 

Secretary Edward  F.   Garesche,  S.  J. 

The  members  of  the  Theologians'  Academy  issued  the  following 
program  for  the  year  1910-1911: 

Oct.  26 The  Evolutionary  Theory  and  Catholic  Theology — 

Rev.  Walter  G.  Cornell 

Nov.    9. .  .The  Title  "Son  of  God" Rev.  Robert  M.  Brooks 

Dec.    2 . . .  Indifferentism Mr.  William  T.  Kane 

Dec.  21.  ..Virginity  and  Marriage  in  the  Early  Church — 

Rev.  Albert  C.  Fox 
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Jan.  11. .  .Grace  and  Asceticism Mr.  Ernest  Dannegger 

Jan.  25. .  .Martyrs  under  Elizabeth  and  James. .  .Mr.  Paul  L.  Blakely 
Feb.    S. .  .The  Growth  and  Present  Status  of  Probabilism — 

Mr.  William  E.  Cogley 
Feb.  26. .  .Modern  Problems  in  Moral  Theology.. Mr.  Claude  J.  Pernin 

Mar.    8.  ..Youth  and  Its  Problems Mr.  Augustine  Walters 

Mar.  22..  .Auricular  Confession  in  the  Early  Church — 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Galtes 
April    5.  .Catholicity  in  the  South  During  the  Nineteenth 

Century   Mr.  Florence  Sullivan 

April  19.  .The  Present-Day  Materialist Mr.  Edward  F.  Garesche 
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The  Classical  High  Schools 

AND 

Commercial    Department 

OF 

St.  Louis  University 

The  Annual  Catalogue,  containing  the  names  of  Officers  and 
Faculty,  the  Register  of  Students,  the  Course  of  Studies,  and  in- 
formation regarding  the  discipline,  method,  equipment,  expenses, 
etc.,  is  issued  in  June  of  each  scholastic  year. 

Address: 

Rev.  Francis  X.  O'tfeil,  S.  J.,  Loyola  Hall,  Compton  and 
Eads  Avenues,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Michael  Lutz,  S.  J.,  Gonzaga  Hall,  1437  N.  Eleventh 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Wallace,  S.  J.,  St.  Louis  University,  Grand 
Avenue  and  West  Pine  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Total  number  of  students  in  the  Classical  High  Schools  and 

Commercial  Department  390 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  offers  seven  Free  Scholarships,  for  the  year 
1911-12,  to  the  boys  of  the  Parish  schools  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St. 
Louis  and  vicinity.  These  scholarships  will  be  awarded  by  com- 
petitive examinations:  five,  to  boys  of  the  Eight  Grade;  two,  to 
boys  of  the  Ninth.  The  candidate  who  passes  the  best  examination 
will  receive  a  scholarship  covering  both  the  High  School  and  Col- 
lege courses;  its  value  is  $480.00.  The  six  other  successful  com- 
petitors will  receive  a  scholarship  in  the  High  School;  its  value  is 
$240.00. 

The  examination  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  June  24th,  1911,  at  9 
A.  M.,  in  the  St.  Louis  University,  Grand  Avenue  and  West  Pine 
Boulevard. 
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